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THE   LADY  OF  THE  CANARIES. 


COMPARATIVE  poverty,  when  one  is  wandering 
abroad,  often  proves  a  better  leader  than  Murray 
or  Baedeker.  Early  in  the  magnificent  autumn  of 
19 —  I  had  been  walking  and  climbing  in  the 
Ampezzo  Dolomites,  and  found,  when  I  decided  to 
go  to  Venice  for  a  fortnight,  that  I  had  spent  far 
too  much  money  on  guides  for  Cristallo  and  the  Drei 
Zinnen.  The  result  of  this  discovery  was  that  in- 
stead of  sojourning  in  some  huge  hotel  on  the  Grand 
Canal  where  one's  fellow-countrymen  abounded,  I  was 
driven  to  seek  refuge  in  a  tiny  pension  on  the  Zattere, 
which  was  dignified  with  the  noble  and  ancient  name 
of  Ca  Loredan.  I  was  most  fortunate  in  my  neces- 
sity :  although  I  had  previously  visited  Venice  on 
many  delightful  occasions,  I  felt  very  soon  that  this 
was  the  first  time  when  I  had  really  lived  there. 
My  rooms  were  sunny  and  clean,  and  from  the 
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windows  I  beheld  an  ever-changing  vision  of  ships, 
brown-sailed  and  oddly  rigged,  with  gaily  painted 
hulls ;  all  day  long  there  was  a  haunting  savour  of 
barry  ropes,  and  also,  it  must  be  admitted,  an  inter- 
mittent ancient  and  fish -like  smell;  beyond  the 
ships  was  the  Giudecca,  rose  and  pearl  in  the  morn- 
ing, tawny  in  the  day,  and  a  heaven  of  gold  and 
brown  at  sunset;  to  the  left  I  beheld  the  domes 
of  the  Redentore  and  San  Giorgio  Maggiore,  and 
to  the  right  San  Giorgio  in  Alga  and  the  dusky 
mainland  beyond  Fusina.  In  addition  to  these  de- 
lights I  soon  had  the  pleasure  (for  abroad  it  is  a 
pleasure,  whatever  it  may  be  in  England)  of  know- 
ing most  of  my  neighbours  by  sight.  They  were 
all  picturesque,  and  the  children  were  charming. 

My  landlord  was  a  retired  gondolier,  Zorzio 
Bresanin — a  person  who  combined  the  most  piratical 
aspect  with  a  simple  and  cheerful  soul.  His  wife, 
Marietta,  came  from  Treviso — Treviso  in  Italy,  she 
called  it — and  was  exceedingly  stout  and  a  very 
good  cook.  Her  one  defect  was  a  habit  of  singing 
out  of  tune  all  day  long,  but  the  words  of  her  songs 
were  so  naively  amusing  that  I  could  easily  forgive 
her.  I  was  the  only  guest  in  the  little  pension ; 
Marietta  assured  me  that  she  had  several  English 
clients,  all  artists;  but  the  autumn  season  had 
scarcely  commenced,  and  the  heat,  in  which  I  revel, 
and  the  mosquitoes,  which  I  despise,  had  driven  the 
majority  of  tourists  to  the  sadly  vulgarised  Lido. 
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I  passed  a  blissful  fortnight  of  solitude  in  the  Ca 
Loredan,  writing  and  reading  in  strict  moderation, 
staring  interminably  at  architecture,  idling  in  gon- 
dolas, bathing,  and  dining  with  painters  at  a  little 
restaurant  in  the  Rioterra  di  Sant'  Agnese.  Zorzio 
and  Marietta  were  afraid  that  I  should  become 
depressed  and  lonely,  but  their  company,  with  that 
of  Marco  and  Todaro,  their  offspring,  was  entertain- 
ment enough  for  the  most  gregarious  of  mortals. 
Venice,  the  Bride  of  the  Sea,  is  also  par  excellence 
the  Mother  of  Gossip ;  in  a  very  short  time  I  seemed 
to  have  heard  the  private  history  of  every  one  who 
dwelt  on  the  Zattere,  nor  were  the  most  intimate 
affairs  of  the  Giudecca  unrevealed.  As  for  my 
countrymen  who  live  on  or  near  the  Grand  Canal — 
I  wonder  if  they  have  any  notion  of  how  the 
Venetian  tongue  can  wag  ?  I  regret  to  state  that 
I  encouraged  the  Bresanin  family  to  develop  this 
vice  of  loquacity  with  all  my  powers;  the  stories 
that  they  told  were  commonplace  enough,  but  their 
method  of  narration  was  always  fresh,  picturesque, 
and  highly  comic.  The  children  inherited  the  fail- 
ings of  their  parents ;  they  would  talk  by  the  hour 
of  their  neighbours,  and  the  candour  of  their  criti- 
cisms was  often  extremely  startling.  Marco  and 
Todaro,  for  example,  would  come  to  my  room  on 
some  more  or  less  superfluous  errand  (not  without 
an  eye  to  the  reward — an  apricot  each — for  such 
attentions),  and  while  Marco  conversed  with  me 
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Todaro  would  observe  the  gay  world  from  the 
window.  In  the  middle  of  our  conversation  a  wild 
cry  would  arise  from  Todaro ;  Marco  would  beg  my 
pardon  and  rush  to  join  his  brother,  and  they  would 
both  lean  out  of  the  window,  chattering  and  gesti- 
culating like  a  pair  of  insane  monkeys.  On  my 
demanding  the  reason  of  their  excitement  the 
answer  would  be  something  to  this  effect  —  "It 
is  nothing,  Signore,  only  Dario  the  barcaiuolo 
making  love,  as  usual,  to  the  wife  of  Pinelli  the 
seller  of  pumpkins;"  or  " Ecco !  Ecco I  the  old 
Lordessa  with  the  golden  wig !  Who  would  think 
that  in  her  youth  she  was  the  innamorata  of  gentle- 
men innumerable ! "  On  these  occasions  I  would 
haul  them  hurriedly  back  into  the  room,  praying 
with  great  fervour  that  the  Lordessa  with  the  golden 
wig,  or  J  whoever  else  the  victim  was,  might  be 
happily  ignorant  of  the  highly  expressive  Venetian 
dialect.  Once  they  were  removed,  however,  from 
their  usual  environment,  Marco  and  Todaro  became 
living  pillars  of  propriety,  and  on  the  occasion  when 
I  took  them  for  a  trip  in  a  gondola  to  the  Lido, 
thinking  that  their  comments  on  the  heterogeneous 
crowd  which  haunts  that  famous  shore  would  be 
amusing,  they  sat  side  by  side  near  the  bathing- 
place,  which  they  steadily  refused  to  enter,  holding 
each  other's  hands,  and  staring  at  the  motley  throng 
with  immense,  melancholy  eyes,  —  looking,  indeed, 
so  much  too  good  for  this  vile  world  that  an  amus- 
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ing  Frenchwoman  of  my  acquaintance  came  to 
demand  where  I  had  found  the  "deux  chers  petits 
anges  d' Andrea  del  Sarto"  If  she  could  have 
heard  the  criticisms  passed  on  her  by  the  dear  little 
angels  when  they  returned  home  she  might  have  felt 
inclined  to  modify  her  impression  of  them. 

With  such  diversions  I  led  a  pleasant  life  until 
the  end  of  September,  when  a  change  happened. 
I  returned  one  night  from  Torcello  to  find  Marietta 
in  a  state  of  garrulous  excitement :  she  had  received 
a  telegram  from  England  announcing  that  a  lady 
of  my  country  was  coming  to  stay  at  the  Ca  Lore- 
dan,  and  that  she  would  arrive  next  evening.  I 
inquired  if  she  were  an  artist;  Marietta  did  not 
know,  but  affirmed  that  she  was  not  one  of  her 
former  clients,  adding  that  her  name  was  Farnay, 
which  sounded  improbable.  I  received  the  news 
with  secret  distaste;  but  I  had  the  grace  to  offer 
to  turn  out  of  the  best  room,  which  I  was  occupy- 
ing, in  favour  of  the  unknown.  Marietta,  after 
protesting  volubly  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  that 
nothing  in  heaven  or  on  earth  would  force  her  to 
disturb  me,  agreed  to  my  proposal,  and  told  me 
where  I  should  live  in  a  way  that  betrayed  how 
she  had  all  along  intended  my  transplantation. 
Next  day  I  moved  my  belongings  into  a  smaller 
room  which  adjoined  my  old  one,  and  found  to  my 
joy  that  I  could  still  obtain  access  to  the  balcony. 
Probably  though,  I  thought,  the  invading  English- 
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woman  would  soon  monopolise  that  point  of  van- 
tage, and  would  even  use  it  for  airing  her  garments, 
in  the  objectionable  manner  of  my  fellow-country- 
men at  Swiss  hotels. 

The  next  day  was  wet,  so  I  passed  the  greater 
part  of  it  reading  and  writing.  About  six  o'clock 
the  rain  ceased,  and  I  walked  with  a  friend  to  the 
gardens,  afterwards  dining  at  a  small  restaurant 
on  the  Schiavoni.  When  I  returned  to  the  Zattere 
I  found  that  the  new  client  had  arrived  at  Ca  Lore- 
dan.  She  was,  it  appeared,  extremely  tired,  and 
had  gone  at  once  to  her  room.  Her  name  was  Fane 
(Farnay  was  Marietta's  Latinisation).  I  was  assured 
that  she  was  not  an  artist,  but  a  Lordessa  who  wore 
very  beautiful  clothes  and  had  brought  a  surprising 
quantity  of  trunks  and  band-boxes.  She  knew  no 
Italian,  and  was  weary,  so  weary.  When  she  heard 
that  there  was  an  Englishman  staying  in  the  house 
she  had  evinced  great  curiosity  as  to  his  name,  and 
had  shown  symptoms  of  disappointment  when  she 
had  learnt  it. 

It  seemed  strange  that  any  one  should  have  ad- 
vised a  lonely  Lordessa  who  knew  no  Italian  to 
stay  at  Ca  Loredan,  where  only  that  language,  or 
rather  its  Venetian  equivalent,  was  spoken.  Zorzio, 
it  is  true,  professed  to  be  acquainted  with  English ; 
but  his  excursions  in  our  tongue  were  limited  to 
a  song  which  he  had  learnt  in  his  more  active 
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days, — an  artless  ditty,  warbled  through  the  nose, 
and  consisting  only  of  these  words — 

"  Gondoliery 
Drinky-beery," 

with  repetition  da  capo  ad  lib.  He  was  capable 
also  of  uttering  a  series  of  fantastic  howls  which 
bore  only  the  slightest  resemblance  to  human  speech 
and  were  supposed  to  be  French.  Marietta,  on  the 
other  hand,  knew  no  language  but  her  own,  and 
gloried  in  the  fact.  Fortunately  she  was  sensible 
and  sympathetic,  so  that  if  the  Lordessa  wasn't  a 
complete  idiot  I  might  still  be  spared  from  the 
obligation  of  acting  as  interpreter  a  dozen  times 
in  the  day. 

I  bade  Marietta  good-night  and  went  up  to  my 
room  to  write  a  letter.  When  I  had  finished  it  I 
decided  that  the  hour  was  too  late  for  work,  and 
I  opened  the  window  and  looked  out.  The  clouds 
had  drifted  away  and  the  sky  was  splendid  with 
stars;  there  was  no  sound  except  the  soft  noise  of 
water  lapping  the  sides  of  the  anchored  ships  and 
the  eerie  cry  of  some  gondolier  making  his  way 
along  the  narrow  canal  by  the  Ogni  Santi.  I 
wanted  to  go  out  on  the  balcony,  but  being  afraid 
of  disturbing  my  neighbour,  I  contented  myself 
with  a  chair  at  the  window,  lit  a  cigarette,  and 
sat  for  a  long  time  defying  the  mosquitoes  and 
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watching  the   great  yellow  moon  that  rose  above 
the  Redentore. 

Suddenly  the  deep  silence  was  broken  by  a 
peculiar  and  quite  unmistakable  sound;  somewhere 
near  me  a  woman  was  sobbing.  The  sound  seemed 
to  come  from  the  balcony :  I  peered  out,  but  could 
see  no  one.  It  continued,  desperate,  convulsive,  and 
mixed  with  broken  words.  I  felt  a  chill  about  my 
heart,  and  stepped  on  to  the  balcony.  There  I  saw 
that  my  neighbour's  window  was  half  open;  the 
sound  certainly  came  from  her  room. 

The  idea  of  any  one  alone  with  some  heavy 
trouble  in  a  strange  place  depressed  me,  yet  even 
then  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  a  woman  who 
neglected  to  fasten  her  window  when  it  opened  on 
a  balcony  to  which  other  persons  had  access  must 
be  either  strangely  ignorant  or  deplorably  careless. 
Probably  she  had  been  dead  tired  with  her  journey, 
but  at  any  rate  it  was  fortunate  that  she  was  under 
the  wing  of  the  excellent  Marietta !  I  stood  for 
some  moments  irresolute,  whilst  the  sobbing  con- 
tinued, wondering  whether  I  should  inform  the 
padrona  that  her  newly  arrived  guest  was  ill,  or 
whether  it  would  be  more  kind  to  make  a  noise 
on  the  balcony  and  trust  that  the  unknown  would 
shut  her  window  and  sleep  away  her  grief.  Whilst 
I  was  still  hesitating,  chance  decided  my  difficulty ; 
a  strayed  reveller  came  along  the  Zattere  singing 
at  the  top  of  his  voice,  and  seeing  me  on  the  balcony 
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took  off  his  hat  with  a  flourish  and  shouted  good- 
night. I  responded,  and  next  moment  I  heard  the 
sound  of  a  window  being  hastily  closed.  I  went 
into  my  room,  and  waited  for  some  time  in  fear 
that  the  sobbing  would  begin  again,  but  weariness 
or  the  knowledge  of  my  proximity  had  evidently 
stifled  it.  There  was  absolute  silence  in  Ca  Loredan. 


II. 


When  I  awoke  next  morning  the  sunshine  was 
flooding  my  room.  I  lay  for  some  time  drowsily 
wondering  if  the  events  of  the  night  had,  after  all, 
been  merely  the  fiction  of  a  dream,  and  hoping,  if 
they  had  really  happened,  that  the  strange  Lordessa 
had  been  the  victim  of  no  worse  a  plague  than  a 
mosquito  or  a  nightmare.  Then,  as  I  became  wide 
awake  I  heard  another  unusual  sound,  which  arose, 
apparently,  from  the  balcony  outside  my  window ; 
the  air  seemed  actually  to  be  thrilling  with  the  song 
of  birds.  On  the  Zattere  such  melodies  were  rare, — 
rare,  indeed,  was  any  kind  of  bird,  possibly  owing 
to  the  existence  of  a  huge  and  hungry  army  of  vaga- 
bond cats.  It  was  true  that  Marco  kept  a  disreput- 
able old  crow  in  a  cage,  but  I  was  quite  certain  that 
this  morose  fowl  was  not  the  author  of  the  trills  and 
roulades  which  were  being  executed  so  ably  outside ; 
he  had  a  single  note  and  it  sounded  like  a  curse. 
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Having  dressed,  I  looked  ouj  of  the  window  and 
perceived  at  the  far  end  of  the  balcony  a  large  cage 
which  contained  half  a  dozen  canaries,  each  of  them 
singing  with  the  energy  of  a  prima  donna  in  her 
greatest  scene.  Their  triumphant  music  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  passers-by ;  there  was  a  group 
of  children  below  which,  after  being  periodically 
ordered  off  the  face  of  the  earth  by  the  officious 
Marco  and  Todaro,  withdrew  a  short  distance  and 
then  reassembled  in  exactly  the  same  formation  as 
at  first ;  Marietta  came  out  into  the  street  and  gazed 
with  rapture  at  the  musicians,  and  Marco's  old  crow, 
whose  wicker  cage  hung  on  a  nail  near  the  front 
door,  emitted  a  loud  squawk  of  disgust  at  frequent 
intervals.  I  decided  that  the  canaries  belonged  to 
the  strange  Lordessa,  and  that  the  strange  Lordessa 
was  an  old  maid. 

She  had  already  gone  out,  I  was  informed  when 
I  went  downstairs.  Apparently  she  had  been  seized 
with  a  desire  to  visit  the  office  of  the  unromantic 
but  indispensable  Mr  Cook,  and  disdaining  a  gon- 
dola, had  set  off  to  walk  there.  I  inferred  from  this 
that  she  was  no  stranger  to  Venice  or  had  a  bump 
of  locality ;  otherwise,  even  with  a  map,  she  would 
almost  certainly  lose  her  way  in  the  labyrinth  of 
streets  between  the  Campo  San  Vitale  and  the  Piazza 
San  Marco.  I  asked  Zorzio  why  he  had  not  advised 
her  to  go  by  steamboat:  Zorzio,  it  seemed,  had 
attempted  to  do  this,  but  his  English,  according  to 
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Marietta,  was  quite  incomprehensible  to  the  Sig- 
norina,  who,  for  her  part,  spoke  a  dialect  which 
completely  baffled  Zorzio.  The  latter  great  linguist, 
finding  mere  words  of  no  avail,  took  to  gesture,  and 
by  drawing  elaborate  pictures  of  steamboats  in  the 
air  and  making  strange  sounds  representative  of 
their  puffing,  had  apparently  frightened  the  poor 
Lordessa  out  of  the  house.  The  episode  seemed  to 
have  caused  Marietta  some  annoyance ;  she  remarked 
that  to  expect  forestieri  to  speak  Italian  was,  by 
the  body  of  Bacchus,  no  habit  of  hers,  but  an  Eng- 
lishwoman should  at  least  be  able  to  converse  in 
English. 

I  worked  all  the  morning  and  for  a  part  of  the 
afternoon,  whilst  the  canaries  sang  both  loud  and 
clear.  At  five  o'clock,  when  I  went  out  for  a  stroll, 
their  mistress  had  not  returned,  and  when  I  came 
back  to  the  C&  Loredan  shortly  after  sunset  I  found 
that  my  earlier  fears  were  justified;  the  Lordessa 
had  lost  her  way  as  soon  as  she  crossed  the  iron 
bridge  near  the  Accademia  and  had  wandered,  ap- 
parently, into  the  dilapidated  region  beyond  the 
Cannaregio.  There  she  had  revolved  aimlessly  for  a 
couple  of  hours  until  she  came  to  a  church  (probably 
the  Madonna  dell'  Orto)  and  took  refuge  in  it  from 
the  heat.  After  resting  for  some  time  she  set  forth 
again,  and,  instead  of  finding  her  way  to  the  Grand 
Canal,  seems  to  have  worked  across  to  the  Arsenal, 
where  a  benevolent  sentry  took  pity  on  her  and  sent 
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her  back  to  the  Zattere  with  a^mall  boy  who  knew 
some  English  as  her  guide.  When  she  arrived  she 
was  on  the  verge  of  collapse,  and  had  gone  to  her 
room  at  once. 

I  uttered  suitably  sympathetic  comments  on  this 
tale  of  woe,  as  revealed  by  Marietta,  but  privately  I 
decided  that  the  Lordessa  was  a  rather  silly  person. 
Nowhere  in  the  world,  certainly,  is  it  so  easy  to  lose 
one's  way  as  in  Venice,  but  even  if  one  is  ignorant  of 
Italian  one  can  always  find  a  kindly  native  who  will 
point  out  the  proper  direction.  Also,  lone  females, 
in  my  opinion,  ought  to  refrain  from  tramping  fever- 
ishly round  foreign  cities  when  various  other  methods 
of  locomotion  are  available.  The  Lordessa's  escapade 
had  one  good  result :  there  was  no  repetition  of  the 
sounds  which  had  haunted  me  on  the  previous  night. 
Apparently  it  had  tired  her  hugely,  for  she  kept  to 
her  room  all  the  following  day.  When  I  inquired 
after  her  health,  Marietta  seemed  to  think  that  my 
question  concerned  the  unknown  lady's  mental  con- 
dition, and  replied  that  she  was  molto  gentile,  but 
somewhat  simple :  she  added  that  the  Lordessa  wrote 
many  letters  but  received  few. 

The  strange  lady's  experience  of  the  Venetian 
labyrinth  had  evidently  counteracted  any  desire 
that  she  might  have  previously  possessed  of  seeing 
the  splendours  of  palace  or  paintings ;  she  remained 
all  day  in  her  room ;  her  meals  were  served  there — 
she  lived,  it  seemed,  on  boiled  eggs — and  she  only 
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went  out  for  a  short  walk  on  the  Zattere  very  early 
in  the  morning.  For  nearly  a  week  we  inhabited 
the  same  house,  living  within  a  yard  or  two  of  each 
other,  but  I  did  not  see  her  once.  Every  morning  I 
heard  her  on  the  balcony  attending  to  the  canaries, 
but  on  no  occasion  did  she  speak  to  them  or  encour- 
age them  to  sing  by  whistling.  Not  that  they 
needed  any  encouragement ;  the  sun  of  Venice  had 
intoxicated  every  one  of  the  little  prisoners,  and 
they  gave  shrill  thanks  all  day  for  its  bounty — 
much  to  the  detriment  of  my  work.  That  any  one 
should  come  to  Venice  in  September  and  be  content 
to  live  in  a  bedroom  and  feed  canaries  was  quite 
ridiculous  and  almost  pathetic  :  I  could  only  conclude 
either  that  Miss  Fane  was  unwell,  which  Marietta 
assured  me  was  not  the  case,  or  that  she  was  in 
trouble.  If  the  latter  conclusion  was  the  true  one, 
it  seemed  to  me  that  her  method  of  living  was  both 
unhealthy  and  depressing.  I  felt  inclined  to  send 
her  a  note,  saying  that  there  were  such  places  as  St 
Mark's  and  the  Frari,  the  Lido  and  Torcello;  that 
the  most  maidenly  of  old  maids  need  have  no  fear 
in  a  gondola,  and  that  if  she  wanted  an  escort,  I  was 
the  most  respectable  of  middle  -  aged  Englishmen, 
and  well  known  to  the  chaplain  of  the  church  in  the 
Campo  San  Vio.  The  thought  of  her  sitting  all 
alone,  day  after  day,  got  on  my  nerves  to  such  an 
extent  that  my  work  was  ruined  ;  but  her  desire  for 
privacy  was  so  obvious  that  I  did  not  dare  to  send 
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a  note,  and  it  seemed  that  she  was  determined  to 
give  me  no  opportunity  of  meeting  her  in  person. 
I  moved  my  writing-table  to  a  window  that  over- 
looked Zorzio's  back  yard  and  strove  to  forget  her. 

This  singular  state  of  affairs  continued,  as  I  said, 
for  nearly  a  week,  and  then,  one  evening  when  I  came 
in  late  from  a  theatre,  I  heard  once  again  the  sound 
of  weeping  in  her  room.  It  continued  ti]l  far  in  the 
night,  and  at  last  I  told  myself  that  this  was  more 
than  common  humanity  could  bear,  and  I  went  to 
sleep  with  my  head  under  the  bedclothes,  swearing 
a  mighty  oath  that  I  would  confront  the  Lordessa 
next  morning  and  attempt  to  offer  her  my  sympathy 
and  aid. 

I  rose  very  early  and  dressed  hastily,  for  I  was 
fearful  of  losing  my  one  opportunity  of  a  meeting. 
At  first  I  had  intended  to  go  out  and  walk  up  and 
down  the  Zattere  until  she  appeared;  but  second 
thoughts  warned  me  that  this  course  might  startle 
her  —  for  it  was  almost  certain  that  she  did  not 
know  me  by  sight, — and  I  decided  to  wait  on  the 
balcony  until  she  came  to  feed  the  canaries.  It  was 
a  long  time  before  she  appeared — probably  she  had 
only  gone  to  sleep,  poor  thing,  when  she  was  utterly 
worn  out  with  crying,— and  when,  at  last,  I  saw 
her,  I  felt  a  great  thrill  of  surprise,  for  she  was  a 
young  girl,  and  I  had  hypnotised  myself  into  the 
firm  conviction  that  she  would  be  an  antique  and 
angular  old  spinster.  She  came  out  swiftly,  and 
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without  looking  at  the  magnificent  pageant  of  colour 
that  was  glowing  in  the  early  sunshine,  went  straight 
to  her  foolish  canaries.  Apparently  she  had  not 
realised  that  I  was  at  the  other  end  of  the  balcony. 

I  prepared  to  attract  her  attention,  but  before 
doing  this  I  watched  her  for  a  moment  as  she 
stooped  to  feed  the  birds.  Even  my  purblind 
masculine  eye  was  able  to  perceive  that  she  was 
dressed  in  the  extreme  of  fashion :  she  wore  a  very 
tight  skirt,  which  exposed  a  considerable  length  of 
dove-coloured  silk  stocking;  the  tops  of  her  high- 
heeled  boots  matched  the  stockings;  her  smartly- 
cut  blue  coat  was  decorated  with  little  rows  of  quite 
superfluous  buttons,  and  on  her  head  was  a  black 
hat  which  seemed  to  me  as  large  as  an  artist's 
umbrella,  and  was  adorned,  apparently,  with  the 
whole  wing  of  a  well-grown  goose.  In  short,  to 
the  purblind  masculine  eye  she  was  overdressed — 
at  any  rate  for  her  present  environment.  She 
reminded  me  painfully  of  the  Front  (I  think  that 
is  the  word)  at  Brighton. 

I  uttered  some  conventional  greeting,  and  she 
turned  swiftly  with  an  exclamation  of  surprise.  I 
was  impressed  at  once  by  the  incongruity  of  her 
clothes  with  the  character  of  her  face.  She  was 
pretty  with  a  faded,  timid  kind  of  prettiness;  her 
eyes  were  large  and  pale ;  her  nose  was  too  small, 
and  her  mouth  was  thin  and  expressionless.  Oddly 
enough,  she  reminded  me  at  once  of  a  canary — a 

B 
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foolish  canary  which  had  triad  to  disguise  itself  in 
some  other  bird's  fine  feathers.  As  she  stood  there 
she  looked  flurried,  defiant,  and  insignificant.  With 
a  truly  damnable  lack  of  charity  I  concluded  in- 
stantly that  it  was  a  mosquito  which  had  made 
her  cry. 

She  did  not  respond  to  my  salutation,  but  stood 
looking  at  me,  making,  I  could  see,  an  obvious  effort 
to  appear  self-possessed.  I  explained  that  I  could 
not  avoid  imagining  that  she  was  in  trouble,  and 
that  if  I  could  be  of  any  use  to  her  she  had  only  to 
command  me.  She  froze  at  once ;  her  mouth  became 
hard,  and  she  stared  at  me  with  a  disdain  that  was 
rather  overdone.  Then  she  spoke  in  a  chirping 
voice,  and  with  an  affected  diction  that  was  lacking 
in  charm. 

"Thank  you.  You  were  mistaken,"  she  said. 
"Much  obliged." 

Her  manner,  rather  than  the  stilted  phrase,  told 
me  at  once  that  she  meant  to  snub  me.  Evidently 
the  canary  could  peck.  I  made  another  effort. 

"  You're  quite  sure  ? "  I  asked. 

"  Positive,"  she  replied,  with  a  funny  jerk  of  her 
head.  I  waited  in  silence  for  a  moment,  watching 
her.  This  seemed  to  annoy  her;  she  turned  her 
back  on  me  and  said  in  high  staccato  accents,  "  Please 
go  away.  You  have  no  right  to  come  here.  You 
know  that  quite  well." 

This  was  definite,  at  any  rate,  and  I  retreated 
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ingloriously  into  my  room.  I  regretted  my  inter- 
ference, but  was  too  much  amused  to  be  angry.  There 
was  only  one  word  that  completely  described  Miss 
Fane :  she  was  plainly  and  unmistakably  a  shrew. 
Also,  she  had  the  tart  and  snappish  manner  which 
is  usually  possessed  by  ill-bred  persons  who  have  no 
sense  of  humour.  I  decided  that  I  disliked  her 
heartily,  and  resolved  that  nothing  on  earth  would 
induce  me  to  speak  to  her  again;  and  yet — there 
was  something  pathetic  about  her;  that  was  un- 
deniable. Her  lonely  life,  the  flaunting  incongruity 
of  her  clothes,  her  air  of  a  pert  board-school  mistress 
who  never  forgets  that  she  has  passed  an  examina- 
tion and  is  therefore  superior  to  nine -tenths  of 
humanity, — all  these  peculiarities,  which  would  have 
been  merely  irritating  in  England,  formed  a  problem 
on  the  Zattere.  Why  was  she  there  ? 


III. 


For  the  next  fortnight  I  saw  nothing  of  her 
Marietta  gave  me  a  room  at  the  top  of  the  house 
and  Miss  Fane  was  able  to  exercise  an  undisputed 
sovereignty  over  the  balcony  on  the  first  floor. 
Occasionally,  when  I  peered  from  my  lofty  eyrie 
very  early  in  the  morning,  I  was  granted  a  vision 
of  her  as  she  paced  —  always  in  a  new  and  ultra- 
fashionable  dress — to  and  fro  along  the  Zattere.  I 
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beg  the  reader  to  believe  jbhat  I  did  not  incite 
Marietta  to  gossip,  but  Marco  informed  me  gratui- 
tously that  the  English  signorina  never  left  the  house 
except  on  these  occasions,  and  that  no  one  came  to 
visit  her.  About  the  tenth  of  October  I  went  for  a 
week  to  see  the  Giotto  frescoes  at  Padua,  and  drifted 
on  to  Mantua  and  Cremona,  —  two  ancient  towns 
which  I  had  formerly  omitted  to  visit.  When  I 
returned  to  the  Ca  Loredan  I  found  that  Miss  Fane 
was  still  there.  I  did  not  rejoice  at  the  discovery, 
for  I  had  been  almost  certain  that  by  this  time  she 
would  have  grown  weary  of  Venice  and  taken  her- 
self and  her  problem  off  to  Tooting  or  Balham.  In 
the  course  of  a  conversation  with  Marietta,  who 
welcomed  me  with  effusion,  I  happened  to  allude  to 
the  continued  sojourn  of  Miss  Fane,  calling  her  as 
usual  by  the  title  of  honour  which  had  been  bestowed 
on  her  before  she  arrived.  Marietta — much  to  my 
amazement,  for  she  was  the  most  tolerant  of  padrone 
— made  a  face,  shrugged  her  voluminous  shoulders, 
and  retorted  briefly  that  Miss  Fane  was  quite  the 
opposite  of  a  Lordessa.  I  changed  the  subject,  and 
could  only  conclude  that  my  countrywoman  had 
been  giving  her  hostess  a  hint  of  her  true  nature. 
My  relations  with  Miss  Fane,  or  rather  my  non- 
relations,  continued  for  some  days  exactly  as  they 
had  been  before  I  went  to  Padua.  I  met  her  once 
on  the  stairs,  but  she  took  no  notice  of  me ;  it 
occurred  to  me  then  that  she  looked  gloomy.  Yet, 
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if  this  was  the  case,  her  melancholy  found  no  ex- 
pression in  her  toilette,  which  grew  daily  more 
elaborate ;  on  the  occasion  when  I  met  her  she  was 
wearing  a  white  dress  of  some  wonderful  soft 
material  and  a  huge  crimson  hat  with  a  black  bird, 
like  Marco's  crow  but  greatly  rejuvenated,  impaled 
on  its  crown.  Her  one  redeeming  point,  I  decided, 
was  that  she  managed  to  combine  her  evident  passion 
for  finery  with  a  disdain  for  showing  it  off  before 
the  crowd  in  a  popular  hotel.  A  woman  who  dressed 
as  she  did  was  certainly  under  no  obligation  to  live 
on  the  Zattere  for  cheapness'  sake,  and  the  fact  that 
she  remained  there  at  least  argued  a  lack  of  one 
kind  of  vulgarity. 

The  weather  continued  to  be  perfect,  though 
shortening  days  and  chilly  nights  heralded  the 
coming  of  November.  One  afternoon  I  was  making 
my  way  to  the  Accademia  when  I  met  Pearse,  the 
painter,  in  the  Rioterra  Sant'  Agnese.  Pearse  is  an 
artist  of  great  originality  and  merit,  and  his  remarks 
on  pictures  are  always  illuminating.  I  tried  to  per- 
suade him  to  come  with  me  to  the  gallery,  but  he 
was  in  a  wilful  mood,  lured  me  into  a  gondola,  and 
insisted  on  my  going  with  him  to  a  ridiculous  cine- 
matograph show  near  the  Public  Gardens.  After 
we  had  gazed  for  some  time  at  extraordinarily  swift 
and  deadly  scenes  of  robbery  and  murder,  and  (I 
blush  to  relate)  at  still  more  extraordinary  revela- 
tions of  domestic  impropriety,  we  emerged  from  the 
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satiated  atmosphere  of  the"  little  theatre,  drank 
grenadine  and  seltzer  at  the  cafe  next  door,  and 
went  to  the  gardens  to  watch  the  sunset.  A  band 
was  playing,  and  there  was  a  large  throng  of  people 
moving  to  and  fro.  We  sat  for  some  time  smoking 
and  staring  idly ;  Pearse,  who  had  a  supreme  con- 
tempt for  the  feminine  fashion  of  the  moment,  drew 
little  caricatures  on  the  backs  of  envelopes  whenever 
some  of  its  more  outrageous  examples  happened  to 
pass  before  us. 

I  had  wearied  of  the  fashions  and  was  gazing 
across  the  lagoon  when  I  heard  Pearse  utter  an 
exclamation.  "Here  comes  the  flaunting  extra- 
vagant queen,"  he  said ;  "  I  often  see  her  on  the 
Zattere,  of  all  places  in  the  world.  She's  the  worst 
of  all  of  them — speaking  strictly  artistically.  Really, 
she's  as  good  as  gold.  That's  what  makes  her  so 
pathetic." 

I  looked  round,  and  saw  that  he  was  gazing  at 
a  girl  who  was  advancing  towards  us.  I  cannot 
describe  her  costume  in  detail ;  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  she  wore  a  bright  pink  dress  covered  with  a 
long  silken  scarf  that  was  glittering  with  sequins 
and  golden  thread ;  her  hat  and  parasol  matched  the 
dress,  and  in  the  former  a  cluster  of  immense  arti- 
ficial crimson  roses  bloomed  fiercely.  She  was  by 
far  the  most  conspicuous  figure  in  that  bright 
assembly,  and  every  one  turned  to  regard  her — some 
with  smiles  which  I  did  not  like.  She  walked  with 
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an  ungraceful  irregular  gait,  as  if  the  heels  of  her 
shoes  were  unwontedly  high,  and  she  looked  dis- 
mally self-conscious.  Some  moments  before  she 
reached  us  I  had  recognised  her  as  Miss  Fane. 

When  she  passed  the  chairs  where  we  sat,  she 
looked  at  us — she  seemed  to  be  looking  at  every 
one,  and  then  to  avert  her  eyes  ostentatiously  as 
soon  as  she  encountered  the  gaze  of  a  stranger — she 
looked  at  us  with  a  funny  sidelong  glance,  recognised 
me,  and  then,  to  my  extreme  amazement,  bowed 
stiffly.  We  took  off  our  hats,  and  I  began  to  rise 
from  my  chair;  she  paused  for  a  moment,  then 
turned  her  head  away  awkwardly,  and  continued 
her  much-criticised  progress  along  the  path.  Pearse 
began  to  apologise  to  me. 

"  I  hadn't  a  notion  that  you  knew  her,"  he  said. 
"  Who  is  she  ?  She's  always  about  alone  in  the  early 
mornings  when  I  go  off  to  paint.  I've  never  seen 
her  at  any  other  time  until  to-day." 

I  explained,  and  gave  him  an  outline  of  the 
enigmatic  existence  of  the  Lordessa.  He  was  in- 
terested. "  It's  devilish  odd  ! "  he  exclaimed.  "  I 
wonder  why  on  earth  she  wears  those  clothes.  If 
she  dressed  very  simply  she'd  be  pretty,  in  an  insigni- 
ficant sort  of  way.  As  it  is,  she  looks  like  a  portrait 

by  ,  R.A.,  of  a  provincial  mayor's  daughter 

rigged  out  to  receive  Royalty.  Look  at  those  rastas 
laughing  at  her.  It  would  delight  my  soul  to  kick 
them." 
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I  restrained  Pearse  from  this  rash  though  righteous 
act,  and  gave  him  my  reasons  for  believing  that  Miss 
Fane  was  perfectly  capable  of  taking  care  of  herself. 
He  listened  to  me  attentively,  and  when  I  had 
finished  speaking  he  said :  "  She  may  have  snubbed 
you  then,  but  she  wanted  to  speak  to  you  to-day.  If 
I  hadn't  been  here  she  would  have  spoken.  She's  in 
some  trouble,  I'm  certain.  I  saw  her  face  when  she 
looked  at  you.  If  she  comes  back  and  finds  you 
alone,  she'll  speak.  I'm  going." 

And  he  went.  I  remained  on  my  chair  by  the 
side  of  the  path.  In  the  distance  I  could  still  see 
the  pink  parasol  drifting  like  a  huge  flower  through 
the  crowd  in  the  direction  of  the  Punta  della  Motta. 
It  vanished  for  a  few  moments,  then  it  reappeared 
and  was  stationary  for  some  time ;  at  last  it  began  to 
move  slowly  towards  me.  The  sun  was  about  to  set, 
and  the  throng  in  the  gardens  was  thinning  rapidly. 

After  all,  when  she  had  reached  the  place  where  I 
sat  I  thought  that  she  was  going  to  pass  me  without 
repeating  her  sign  of  recognition.  She  had,  indeed, 
actually  gone  a  few  steps  beyond  me,  and  then  she 
turned,  almost  as  if  against  her  will,  and  came  back. 
I  rose  and  murmured  some  commonplace  remark 
about  the  sunset. 

She  did  not  answer,  but  sat  down  stiffly  on  the 
chair  which  Pearse  had  left,  closed  her  parasol,  and 
began  to  twist  its  silken  tassel  with  nervous  fingers. 
Now  that  she  was  near  I  was  able  to  see  that  her 
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face  was  pinched  and  haggard,  so  that  her  fine 
clothes  seemed  more  inappropriate  than  ever.  I  sat 
down  by  her  side  and  waited  for  her  to  speak. 

She  opened  her  lips  several  times,  but  no  words 
came.  I  had  been  right,  when  I  saw  her  on  the 
balcony,  in  concluding  that  she  was  young ;  she  was 
certainly  not  more  than  twenty-five,  and  in  spite 
of  her  elaborate  clothes  she  looked  just  like  a  tired 
child.  She  faltered  an  apology  for  troubling  me 
with  her  private  affairs,  and  then  her  mouth  be- 
gan to  tremble  and  I  was  assailed  with  a  fear  that 
she  would  break  down  altogether.  But  she  man- 
aged to  control  herself,  and  when  at  last  she  spoke 
again  her  voice  was  calm. 

"  I  know  nobody  in  Venice,"  she  said.  "  I  thought 
that  perhaps  you  might  be  able  to  tell  me  the  name 
of  a  good  jeweller." 

She  paused,  and  looked  at  me  doubtfully  with  her 
strange  pale  eyes.  I  was  somewhat  amazed  by 
her  demand.  Mechanically  I  glanced  at  her  hands 
and  saw  that  she  was  wearing  several  rings  which 
appeared  to  be  of  considerable  value.  A  diamond 
and  pearl  pendant,  too,  which  hung  from  her 
throat,  was  certainly  worth  money.  I  told  her  that 
I  could  give  her  the  address  of  several  jewellers  in 
the  Piazza  San  Marco,  and  added  that  if  she  went 
alone  to  them  she  would  have,  vulgarly  speaking,  to 
pay  through  the  nose. 

She  averted  her  eyes  from  mine  and,  leaning  for- 
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ward,  began  to  draw  patterns  m  the  gravel  with  her 
parasol.  "  That's  not  what  I  meant,"  she  said  in  a 
low  voice ;  "  I  have  some  jewels  which  I  want  to  get 
rid  of." 

"If  you'll  take  my  poor  advice,"  I  responded, 
"  you  won't  get  rid  of  them  in  Venice, — that  is,  if 
you  wish  to  sell  them  outright.  Of  course,  if  you 
want  to  exchange  modern  jewellery  for  old  you  may 
be  able  to  make  a  fair  bargain,  provided  always  that 
you  have  some  one  with  you  who  speaks  Italian  and 
knows  a  few  of  the  tricks  of  the  trade.  But  you've 
come  to  one  of  the  worst  places  in  the  world  for  the 
other  business." 

She  gazed  at  me  forlornly. 

"  But  I  should  get  something  for  them  ? "  she 
asked. 

I  decided  inwardly  that  the  Lordessa  was  a  rich 
and  silly  young  person  who  had  suddenly  grown 
tired  of  her  stock  of  trinkets  and  would  make  any 
sacrifice  to  replace  them.  "  Oh,  yes  !  you  would  get 
something  I "  I  echoed  cheerfully. 

She  prodded  the  path  with  her  parasol.  Then 
she  looked  at  me,  and  again  her  mouth  quivered. 
"  You  don't  understand ! "  she  said.  A  flood  of 
crimson  swept  over  her  face.  "  I  must  sell  them  !  " 
She  gasped  out  the  words,  and  suddenly  the  tears 
coursed  down  her  cheeks.  She  dabbed  at  them 
feverishly  with  a  tiny  embroidered  handkerchief 
and  sniffed  loudly.  A  light  dawned  in  my  perplexed 
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soul :  I  remembered  the  ever-recurring  boiled  eggs ; 
I  remembered  the  odd  change  in  Marietta's  attitude 
towards  her  guest,  and  I  felt  a  hearty  twinge  of  con- 
tempt for  my  own  superficial  assumptions.  I  hesi- 
tated for  a  moment,  and  I  suppose  the  poor  Lordessa 
thought  that  I  was  unsympathetic,  for  she  sniffed 
again,  quite  fiercely,  and  remarked  that  it  was  stupid 
of  her  to  have  troubled  a  perfect  stranger  with  her 
private  affairs. 

I  tried  to  reassure  her  by  speaking  gaily.  "  I'm 
not  a  perfect  stranger,"  I  said,  "nor,  indeed,  a 
stranger  at  all.  We  have  met,  we  inhabit  the  same 
luxurious  abode,  and  therefore  I  have  a  kind  of  right 
to  ask  you  a  rather  impertinent  question.  Are  you 
really  alone  in  Venice  without  money  and  friends  ?  " 

She  nodded,  without  looking  at  me.  "  Absolutely," 
she  answered  in  a  dull  voice. 

"  But  you  are  expecting  some  money  which  hasn't 
arrived  ? "  I  demanded.  She  shook  her  head  with- 
out speaking.  I  stared  blankly  at  the  roses  in  her 
magnificent  Parisian  hat  and  wondered  if  I  was 
dreaming.  She  continued  to  excavate  gravel.  More 
tears  began  to  roll  down  her  cheeks,  and  this  made 
me  decide  to  treat  the  affair  as  one  of  the  slightest 
consequence.  If  she  broke  down  altogether  the 
situation  would  be  ghastly. 

"  And  how  long  has  this  ridiculous  state  of  things 
been  going  on  ? "  I  asked. 

"  Three  weeks,"  she  answered.     "  I  spent  the  last 
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money  I  had  exactly  three  weeks  yesterday."  She 
turned  to  me  with  a  feeble  flare  of  resentment. 
"I'm  glad  you  think  it  ridiculous,"  she  murmured, 
with  a  gulp  at  the  last  word. 

"  Of  course  it's  ridiculous ! "  I  cried.  "  Here  were 
you,  an  Englishwoman,  staying  in  the  same  house 
with  an  Englishman  who,  as  you  could  easily  see, 
was  a  thoroughly  respectable,  dull,  ordinary  person, 
and  rather  than  breathe  a  word  to  him  you  went  on 
worrying  about  this  silly  business  !  Thank  goodness 
you've  had  the  sense  to  come  to  me  at  last !  You 
must  be  hugely  tired  of  hard-boiled  eggs."  My 
method  was  fairly  rough,  and  again  she  seemed  a 
little  resentful. 

"  I  wouldn't  have  come,"  she  answered,  "  but  this 
afternoon  the  landlady  flew  into  a  rage.  I  couldn't 
understand  what  she  said,  but  she  was  awfully 
angry,  and  waved  her  arms  as  if  she  was  going  to 
murder  me.  He  husband  quieted  her,  and  I  came 
out  to  try  and  find  a  jeweller's.  But  I  couldn't 
find  any  shop  that  looked  respectable,  and  then  I 
wandered  on  here  and  saw  you  and  your  friend." 

She  gasped  hysterically,  but  her  tears  had  ceased 
and  very  soon  she  became  less  agitated.  To  give 
her  time  I  began  to  talk  learnedly  of  the  Venetian 
jewellers,  and  she  punctuated  my  remarks  at  inter- 
vals with  Oh  yes-es  and  I  see-s.  But  she  was  not 
listening ;  I  knew  from  her  expression  that  she  was 
beginning  to  enjoy  the  bewildering  luxury  of  hav- 
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ing  disburdened  herself  of  some  part  of  her  secret 
trouble.  When  I  ceased  to  speak  she  looked  at  me 
with  an  oddly  ambiguous  air. 

"  Of  course,  I  should  hate  to  sell  any  of  them,"  she 
said  almost  peevishly. 

"Then  you  shan't,"  I  asserted  stoutly.  But  in- 
wardly I  wondered  how  the  sale  could  be  long 
postponed  unless  she  was  prepared  to  let  me  pay 
at  once  for  her  journey  back  to  England.  The 
situation  was  becoming  peculiar,  for  I  had  hardly 
any  money  left,  and  the  mere  act  of  contemplating 
the  Lordessa  revealed,  in  some  mysterious  way,  that 
she  was  one  of  those  people  who,  if  they  trusted  in 
you,  would  lean  on  your  sympathy  with  all  their 
weight.  Responsibility  was  hateful  to  her,  and 
she  had  found  an  opportunity  of  shifting  its 
burden. 

"  Would  you  mind  telling  me,"  I  asked  presently, 
"  why  you  came  to  Venice  with  so  little  money  ?  Or 
did  you  lose  your  purse  ? " 

She  shook  her  head.  "  I  started  from  England 
with  all  my  savings,"  she  said ;  "  I  was  a  governess 
for  several  years."  A  distinct  note  of  pride  came 
into  her  voice.  "I  was  with  Sir  Thomas  Loane 
Baronet's  family,"  she  continued ;  "  I  expect  you 
have  heard  of  him." 

"And  you  grew  tired  of  Sir  Thomas  Loane  and 
his  family,  and  yearned  to  see  Venice  ?"  I  suggested. 

"  No,"  she  answered.     "  On  the  contrary,  we  were 
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all  most  intimate.      But  I  had  special  reasons  for 
coming  here." 

"  Ah  ! "  I  murmured  sympathetically.  I  waited 
for  her  to  speak,  but  she  seemed  to  hesitate.  "  What 
I  can't  understand,"  I  said,  "is  how  you  were  relieved 
of  your  savings  during  your  journey.  You  can't 
have  spent  them  in  Venice.  Please  don't  think  me 
impertinent;  I  can't  help  concluding  that  some  one 
has  swindled  you." 

She  looked  offended.  "I  am  quite  capable  of 
taking  care  of  myself,"  she  said.  "I  kept  enough 
for  my  journey  and  a  little  over,  and  I  spent  all 
the  rest  of  it  in  Paris." 

I  gazed  at  her  with  wide  eyes. 

"  In  Paris  ? "  I  echoed. 

"  Yes,"  she  said  snappishly.  "  In  Paris,  on  clothes, 
and  hats,  and  jewellery.  I  didn't  speak  French 
very  well,  so  I  suppose  I  was  swindled,  as  you  call 
it.  But  I  didn't  care.  I  had  plenty." 

Decidedly  the  Lordessa  grew  more  and  more 
mysterious.  A  governess  who  left  the  happy  home 
of  Sir  Thomas  Loane,  Baronet,  to  squander  all  her 
savings  on  ultra-fashionable  garments  and  pearl  and 
diamond  pendants  in  Paris,  and  subsequently  whirled 
off  to  flaunt  her  new  splendour  in  Venice  with 
scarcely  a  penny  in  her  pocket ! — it  was  the  most 
curious  specimen  of  feminine  aberration  that  I  had 
as  yet  been  privileged  to  encounter.  There  seemed 
to  me  only  one  possible  explanation  of  her  conduct. 
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"Did  you  think,"  I  asked,  "that  as  soon  as  you 
reached  Venice  you  would  find  a  situation — a  posi- 
tion, I  mean,  as  governess?  Did  you  come  out 
here  on  that  account  ?  " 

"No,"  she  answered  once  more.  "I  shall  never 
be  a  governess  again,"  she  added.  I  stared  at  her, 
completely  bewildered.  Was  she  mad,  or  was  I 
wildly  mistaken  in  her,  and  did  she  know  it,  and 
enjoy  leading  me  on  ?  I  gazed  searchingly  at  her 
face;  she  looked  quite  incapable  of  high  emotions; 
under  more  normal  conditions  she  would  be,  I 
suspected,  shallow  and  a  trifle  silly,  but  she  was 
certainly  not  guileful.  As  I  looked  at  her  she 
blushed  deeply,  turned  away  her  head,  and  made 
a  queer  sound  in  her  throat. 

"  I  may  as  well  tell  you  everything,"  she  said.  "  I 
was  coming  out  to  meet  somebody." 

"  Ah  ! "  I  cried,  illuminated  at  last.     "  A  friend  ? " 

"  Yes,"  she  said.  "  The  gentleman  that  I  am  en- 
gaged to."  And  then  she  broke  down  and  began  to 
sob.  By  good  luck  the  gardens  were  almost  de- 
serted. I  felt  sick  at  heart.  So  this  was  her  secret, 
and  the  inappropriate  finery  was  her  trousseau !  It 
seemed  a  pretty  miserable  business.  I  let  her  cry 
for  a  little  time,  and  then  I  implored  her  to  make 
an  effort  towards  self-control.  Soon  her  sobs  grew 
less  violent,  and  she  turned  a  tear-stained  face 
towards  me.  Her  eyes  were  red,  her  hair  was 
dishevelled,  and  her  monstrous  hat  was  tilted  at  a 
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most  unbecoming  angle.  Altogether  she  was  a 
spectacle  that  would  have  awakened  the  pity  of 
the  most  stony-hearted  of  mankind. 

" And  did  he — your  fiance"  I  asked,  " arrange  to 
meet  you  when  you  arrived  in  Venice  ? " 

She  nodded  forlornly  and  her  lips  quivered. 
"  Yes,"  she  answered,  "  he  gave  me  the  name  of  the 
place  where  we  are  staying,  and  said  he  would  meet 
me  at  the  station.  We  were  to  be  married  at  once. 
He  couldn't  come  to  England  because  he  is  very 
busy,  and  his  relations  didn't  want  him  —  wanted 
him  to  marry  some  one  else."  She  sniffed  loudly 
when  she  mentioned  the  relations. 

"And  he  never  met  you,  and  you  don't  know 
where  he  is  ? "  I  cried. 

"  No,  he  never  met  me,"  she  answered.  "  He  is  at 
Trieste.  He's  in  business  there — a  very  good  posi- 
tion— in  a  shipping  firm." 

Thus,  gradually,  the  whole  affair  was  revealed.  It 
seemed  that  her  betrothed — whom  at  first  she  called 
Mr  Arden,  but  afterwards  Lewis  —  had  failed  in 
his  duty  owing  to  a  strict  attention  to  business  in 
Trieste.  When  the  Lordessa  arrived  in  Venice  she 
found  a  letter  from  him  which  announced  that  he 
was  prevented  by  a  temporary  complication  in  the 
shipping  trade  from  joining  her  immediately,  but 
that  he  would  arrive  in  the  following  week.  Miss 
Fane  wrote  at  once,  offering  to  meet  him  at  Trieste, 
but  he  ignored  this  suggestion,  and  she  did  not  dare 
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to  set  out  for  that  port,  being  afraid  that  before  she 
arrived  there  he  would  have  started  for  Venice. 
Ten  days  later  another  letter  had  come  from  him 
reporting  further  complications  in  the  shipping 
trade.  By  this  time  the  poor  lady  had  spent  her 
last  soldo  and  was  living  on  credit  at  the  Ca  Loredan, 
— a  state  of  affairs  which  she  did  not  disclose  to  Mr 
Arden,  being  anxious,  as  she  informed  me,  to  conceal 
from  him  that  she  had  spent  all  her  money  in  Paris 
because  she  wanted  to  surprise  him  with  her  frocks 
and  finery.  In  the  course  of  her  revelations  I 
obtained  some  insight  into  the  temperament  of  that 
mysterious  person :  he  had,  it  seemed,  been  irritated 
by  the  sobriety  of  her  clothes  when  he  had  known 
her  in  England,  hence  her  amazing  self -surrender 
to  the  wildest  excesses  of  fashion.  Other  remarks 
that  she  made  led  me  to  conclude  that  he  was 
probably  a  bad-tempered,  domineering  brute,  and 
that  she  was  mortally  afraid  of  him,  though  she 
was  still  immensely  in  love.  That  he  was  in  the 
latter  condition  also  I  found  it  difficult  to  believe : 
a  lover  who  had  sworn  to  meet  his  bride  in  Venice 
would  have  fulfilled  his  promise  even  if  the  ship- 
ping trade  of  the  whole  universe  was  in  danger  of 
everlasting  collapse. 

When  she  had  finished  her  story  the  sun  had  set, 
and  a  cool  breeze  was  blowing  across  the  lagoon. 
I  took  her  back  to  the  Zattere  in  a  gondola;  she 
had  regained  calmness,  and  actually  displayed  some 
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interest  in  the  buildings  which  we  passed,  asking 
me  to  tell  her  which  of  them  was  the  Doge's  palace. 
I  managed  to  let  her  know  that  I  would  settle 
affairs  with  Marietta,  and  asked  her  to  accept  a 
small  loan  that  would  meet  her  current  expenses. 
"Of  course,"  I  said,  "you  will  be  all  right  in 
a  week." 

"  Oh !  of  course,"  she  answered  almost  brusquely. 
But  I  saw  an  expression  of  doubt  invade  her  face. 
In  any  other  circumstances  I  should  have  been 
amused  by  the  fact  that  she  uttered  no  word 
of  thanks. 


IV. 


I  spent  the  next  ten  days,  much  to  Marietta's 
amusement,  in  taking  the  Lordessa  for  voyages  in 
gondolas,  and  in  trying  to  please  her  with  the  finest 
works  of  art  and  architecture  that  Venice  has  to 
show.  These  excursions,  except  that  they  kept  her 
from  brooding,  were  not  wholly  a  success,  for  Miss 
Fane,  I  very  soon  discovered,  had  no  eye  for  the 
beautiful,  disliked  novelty  and  strangeness  of  any 
kind,  and  was  always  thinking  about  the  smell  that 
haunted  some  ancient  palace  or  divinely  picturesque 
rio.  Her  mind  was  pre-eminently  fussy ;  in  spite 
of  her  trouble,  the  question  as  to  whether  she  should 
carry  an  umbrella  or  a  parasol  agitated  her  wonder- 
fully every  morning ;  she  took  no  interest  in  the 
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Venetian  populace,  but  was  eager  to  know  the 
names  and  probable  wealth  of  the  English  and 
Americans  who  had  rented  palaces  on  the  Grand 
Canal.  She  actually  preferred  steamboats  to  gon- 
dolas; the  latter,  she  said,  were  queer  and  made 
you  feel  as  if  you  were  part  of  a  funeral,  but  the 
steamboats  might  have  been  in  England.  She  com- 
pared everything  with  its  English  equivalent,  and 
found  that  all  manifestations  of  Venetian  life  were 
slovenly  and  unbusinesslike.  When  I  took  her  to 
the  Accademia  the  only  pictures  that  interested 
her  were  portraits  in  which  she  could  trace  some 
resemblance  to  people  whom  she  had  known  at 
home. 

Browning  once  said  that  a  post-mortem  would 
reveal  the  name  of  Italy  engraved  on  his  heart. 
On  mine,  if  a  similar  operation  be  performed,  will 
be  found  the  word  Venezia.  I  hope  I  am  not 
utterly  intolerant:  I  am  bound  to  admit  that  the 
Lordessa's  perpetual  blindness  to  the  charm  and 
splendour  of  my  best -beloved  city  ended  by  ex- 
asperating me  intensely.  But  nevertheless  I  con- 
tinued doggedly  to  whirl  her  round  churches  and 
palaces;  I  even  took  her  to  Torcello,  which  she 
thought  dirty  (St  Mark's  Church  had  been  merely 
damp),  and  to  Murano,  and — la  derniere  auberge  ! 
— to  the  cemetery,  where  she  admired  some  of  the 
most  unpleasing  modern  sculpture.  Meanwhile  Mr 
Lewis  Arden  gave  no  hint  of  his  continued  exist- 
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ence,  funds  ran  low,  and  my  work  in  London  waited 
for  me  in  vain. 

One  morning,  as  we  were  returning  down  the 
Grand  Canal  from  a  visit  to  the  Giardino  Papa- 
dopoli,  a  woman  in  a  gondola  that  was  passing 
our  own  bowed,  smiled,  and  asked  me  to  come  to 
see  her  at  an  address  which  she  indicated  by  point- 
ing to  a  small  palace  near  the  Rialto.  I  recognised 
Mrs  Perivale,  one  of  the  most  amusing  and  kind 
of  my  Venetian  acquaintances,  and  resolved  to  take 
advantage  of  the  invitation  as  soon  as  possible. 
Much  to  my  surprise,  the  Lordessa,  as  soon  as  we 
were  out  of  earshot,  told  me  that  she  knew  my 
friend's  name.  "I  met  her  several  times  in  Eng- 
land," she  explained,  "  at  Sir  Thomas  Loane's.  She 
is  a  cousin  of  his."  She  paused  for  a  moment,  then 
said  slowly,  "  She  knows  Lewis." 

This  information  interested  me.  Mrs  Perivale 
was  the  most  sympathetic  woman  in  the  world, 
and  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  Lordessa  was  sadly 
in  need  of  female  company  and  counsel. 

"  You  ought  to  go  and  see  her,"  I  said.  "  She's 
a  charming  person  and  would  be  delighted  if  she 
could  help  you.  Do  go !  She's  not  a  gossip." 

But  the  Lordessa  had  assumed  a  peevish  ex- 
pression with  which  I  was  by  this  time  only  too 
familiar.  "Oh!  nothing  would  induce  me,"  she 
replied  curtly.  "I  couldn't  bear  another  woman 
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prowling  round  my  private  affairs.  Besides,  she 
would  remember  that  I  was  the  governess,  and 
patronise  me.  Now  that  I'm  independent  I  don't 
intend  to  be  patronised  ever  again."  I  said  nothing, 
but  inwardly  groaned  over  her  ill-timed  pride. 
Next  afternoon  I  went  to  call  on  Mrs  Perivale. 

I  found  her  at  home  and  alone.  She  gave  me 
tea  in  a  long  cool  room  that  was  panelled  with  dark 
wood  and  bright  with  flowers  and  cretonnes.  She 
had  admirable  taste,  and  had  collected  many  beau- 
tiful pictures  and  bronzes ;  several  of  these  adorned 
the  room,  and  I  observed  that  the  work  of  the  late 
Perivale,  who  was  an  R.A.,  and  died  rich,  was  not 
represented  on  her  walls.  She  seemed  pleased  to 
see  me,  but  I  had  not  been  with  her  more  than 
five  minutes  before  I  realised  that  she  was  con- 
templating me  with  secret  amusement.  Her  friends 
accuse  her  of  possessing  a  nez  railleur.  I  knew  her 
well  enough  to  have  no  scruples  about  demanding 
the  reason  of  her  suppressed  mirth. 

She  smiled,  elevated  her  gold  lorgnette,  and  in- 
spected me  carefully  through  it. 

"  May  I  ask  you  a  very  impertinent  question  ? " 
she  said. 

I  intimated  permission.  She  waved  the  lorgnette 
and  leant  forward.  "  Do  you  really  find  her  amus- 
ing ? "  she  asked. 

"  Her  ? "  I  echoed  foolishly.  She  nodded.  "  You 
know  whom  I  mean,"  she  said.  "  Erica  Fane." 
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"  Ah  !  you  saw  her  ? "  I  criecl. 

"  I  recognised  her  at  once,  though  she  has  certainly 
altered.  When  I  knew  her  she  was  evidently  in  the 

chrysalis,  but  now !  I  often  met  her  at  the 

Loanes'  place  in  Surrey.  She  didn't  seem  to 
remember  me." 

"  Oh,  she  remembered  you,"  I  murmured. 

"  Quite  so,"  she  retorted.  "  I  said  '  didn't  seem.' 
And  now  you  go  about  together  everywhere,  looking 
as  gloomy  —  as  gloomy  as  two  prisoners  fettered 
wrist  to  wrist !  To  a  student  of  human  nature  you 
present  a  most  enthralling  problem." 

"  We  are  not  engaged  to  be  married,"  I  said. 

"  Then  I  am  more  in  the  dark  than  ever,"  said  Mrs 
Perivale,  "  for  if  I  had  been  invited  to  choose  from 
all  the  world  two  people  who  had  absolutely  nothing 
in  common,  I  should  without  hesitation  have  selected 
you  and  Erica  Fane.  You  may  take  it  as  a  compli- 
ment if  you  like." 

I  meditated  a  moment,  and  then  asked  her  if  she 
knew  anything  of  Mr  Lewis  Arden.  Her  expression 
changed  at  once ;  she  looked  at  me  searchingly  and 
nodded. 

"  I  know  a  very  great  deal  about  Lewis  Arden," 
she  said ;  "  and  I  hope  he's  not  a  friend  of  yours,  for 
I  don't  like  him  at  all.  But  what  has  he  to  do  with 
Erica  Fane  ? " 

"  He  is  engaged  to  her,"  I  said. 

"  Oh,  oh  !  "  cried  Mrs  Perivale.     "  Then  why ? " 
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she  left  the  sentence  unfinished,  mused  for  a  little 
while,  then  said,  "  His  people  won't  rejoice,  I  think. 
Is  he  in  Venice  ?  " 

"  No,"  I  answered,  "  he  isn't,  and  he  ought  to  be." 
And  then,  knowing  that  she  was  the  kindest  person 
in  the  world,  I  threw  caution  to  the  winds  and  told 
her  the  whole  story.  She  listened  in  silence  until  I 
had  finished,  asking  no  questions,  and  when  at  last 
she  spoke,  it  was  plain  that  she  felt  nothing  but  pity 
for  the  poor  Lordessa.  We  had  a  long  and  serious 
discussion,  and  at  the  end  of  it  she  made  some  scath- 
ing comments  on  the  moral  turpitude  of  Lewis 
Arden.  "  I  know  him  well,"  she  said.  "  He  means 
to  keep  her  here  kicking  her  heels  until  she's  tired  of 
it  and  goes  back  to  England.  He  doesn't  mean  to 
come ! " 

For  the  honour  of  my  sex  I  protested  against  this 
conclusion.  She  silenced  me  with  a  stern  forefinger. 

"  He  doesn't  mean  to  come,"  she  reiterated.  "  But 
he  shall ! "  she  added.  Her  mouth  set  in  a  line  of 
tremendous  decision. 

"Unless  we  go  to  Trieste  and  kidnap  him  in  a 
sack,  I  don't  see  how  it's  to  be  done,"  I  said  forlornly. 

Mrs  Perivale  smiled. 

"You  leave  it  to  me,*  she  said.  "He  will  come. 
If  it's  wrong  to  interfere  in  other  people's  affairs,  I 
am  going  to  be  a  criminal.  I'll  produce  that  young 
man  in  Venice  before  the  week's  out ;  if  I  don't,  I 
give  you  free  leave  to  throw  all  my  bronzes  into  the 
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Grand  Canal."  She  rose,  crossed  the  room,  and 
opened  a  fine  old  escritoire.  "  The  decks  are  cleared 
for  action,"  she  said.  "  You're  a  non-combatant ; 
you  must  go  away.  Come  and  see  me  again  very 
soon,  and  try  to  persuade  that  poor  thing  to  come 
with  you.  And  do,  for  goodness'  sake,  tell  her  to 
wear  respectable  clothes.  She'll  shock  my  servants." 

She  dismissed  me  with  a  smile  which  showed  that 
she  had  already  almost  forgotten  my  existence.  I 
went  back  to  the  Zattere,  thanking  Heaven  for  all 
thoroughly  capable,  kind,  and  unscrupulous  women, 
and  neglected  to  inform  the  Lordessa  that  I  had 
visited  one  of  them. 

What  terrible  and  secret  machinery  of  intrigue 
was  set  in  motion  that  evening  by  Mrs  Perivale  I  do 
not  know ;  she  would  never  make  any  communica- 
tion to  me  on  the  subject,  and  I  learnt  nothing  from 
other  sources.  Possibly  she  did  nothing  but  write  a 
piteous  letter  of  entreaty.  At  any  rate,  whatever 
her  method,  the  result  was  completely  successful. 
Two  days  later  the  Lordessa  met  me  on  the  stairs  of 
the  Ca  Loredan.  Her  eyes  were  so  radiant  that  for 
a  moment  I  did  not  recognise  her.  She  waved  a 
telegram  wildly. 

"  He's  coming  to-morrow  ! "  she  cried.  "  Lewis  is 
coming !  I've  just  had  this  !  Of  course  I  knew  he 
would  all  the  time  !  " 

The  last  words  betrayed  how  great  a  fear  had 
haunted  her,  and  I  felt  that  Lewis  certainly  didn't 
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deserve  the  enthusiastic  welcome  which  he  would 
doubtless  receive. 

"  Enfin!"  I  growled. 

She  turned  on  me  like  an  angry  little  cat. 

"  Oh,  you  never  believed  in  him ! "  she  cried,  and 
she  marched  away  upstairs  with  her  ridiculous  nose 
in  the  air.  She  was  not  dignified,  for  her  skirt  was 
inordinately  tight.  I  watched  her  as  she  went, 
thinking  that  the  scene  formed  an  absurd  end  to  an 
absurd  episode.  For  the  blessed  fact  that  it  was 
the  end  I  felt  deeply  thankful.  She  had  never 
liked  me. 


V. 


My  first  vision  of  the  reunited  lovers  was  granted 
a  few  days  later  as  I  strolled  past  Florian's.  At  one 
of  the  innumerable  little  tables  I  recognised  the 
Lordessa,  in  her  largest  hat,  sitting  by  the  side  of 
a  swarthy  young  man  who  was  eating  a  lemon  ice. 
She  was  gazing  at  him  with  pride  and  affection,  and 
was  talking  with  evident  gaiety :  the  young  man, 
however,  seemed  to  be  giving  most  of  his  attention 
to  the  ice,  though  he  nodded  at  intervals  without 
removing  his  eyes  from  his  spoon.  I  thought  that 
he  looked  saturnine  and  rather  bilious,  but  at  any 
rate  the  Lordessa  was  happy  at  last. 

He  was  staying,  I  heard  later,  at  Danieli's. 
Every  morning  at  ten  he  called  at  the  Ca  Loredan, 
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and  for  about  an  hour  marched  his  fiancee  solemnly 
up  and  down  the  Zattere.  Then  he  would  disappear 
— it  seemed  that  he  -had  business  to  transact  in  Venice, 
— and  the  Lordessa  would  remain  in  her  room  until 
four  o'clock,  when  she  issued  forth  in  a  magnificent 
toilette  and  presumably  went  to  meet  him  again. 
In  the  week  that  followed  his  arrival  I  encountered 
them  twice — once  on  the  Zattere  and  once  in  the 
Piazza  San  Marco.  On  the  first  occasion  Miss 
Fane  bowed  to  me,  but  showed  no  inclination  to 
make  me  acquainted  with  her  betrothed;  on  the 
second  she  pretended  not  to  see  me.  I  concluded 
that  she  still  bore  a  grudge  against  me  for  having 
suspected  Arden  of  perfidy,  and  consoled  myself 
with  the  assurance  that  probably  we  lost  little  by 
not  meeting ;  for  I  am  no  adept  in  the  art  of  feign- 
ing friendliness,  and  Arden  certainly  looked  uncom- 
monly morose. 

Marietta  had  by  this  time  quite  forgiven  the  Lord- 
essa, and  took  an  immense  and  highly  sentimental 
interest  in  the  lovers.  Marco  and  Todaro  disliked 
Arden  heartily ;  he  spoke  Italian  and  had  apparently 
snubbed  them  with  severity  and  point.  Marco  had 
a  theory  that  he  was  an  Austrian  spy.  I  had  to 
admit,  when  I  was  questioned  by  Mrs  Perivale,  that  I 
had  heard  nothing  about  any  arrangements  for  a 
wedding ;  but  as  I  no  longer  enjoyed  the  confidence 
of  the  Lordessa,  my  testimony  was  of  little  value. 

It  was  high  time  for  me  to  leave  Venice,  yet  I 
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lingered  on,  held  by  a  foolish  curiosity  concerning 
the  ultimate  ddnoument  of  the  little  drama  in  which 
I  had  played  a  part.  Then  the  fine  weather  ended 
suddenly;  a  grim  wind  churned  up  the  waters  of 
the  lagoon  and  the  rain  poured  incessantly  with  an 
infernal  kind  of  energy,  blotting  out  the  Giudecca 
and  San  Giorgio  Maggiore  like  a  curtain.  For  two 
days  I  shivered  over  proofs  in  my  clammy  room ; 
on  the  third  the  rain  was  more  energetic  than  ever, 
and  I  began  to  pack. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  I  was  sorting  some  sketches 
when  there  was  a  knock  at  my  door.  Without 
looking  round,  I  shouted  permission  to  enter,  expect- 
ing that  Marco  and  Todaro  had  arrived  with  my 
clean  shirts  and  a  new  instalment  of  gossip.  Much 
to  my  surprise,  I  heard  my  name  uttered  by  an  un- 
familiar masculine  voice,  and  when  I  turned  I  saw 
that  my  visitor  was  Lewis  Arden. 

He  looked  apologetic  and  a  trifle  sheepish.  "I 
see  you're  packing,"  he  said  :  "  don't  let  me  interrupt 
you.  I've  only  come  for  a  moment."  I  made  him 
sit  down  and  gave  him  a  cigarette.  Seen  at  close 
quarters,  he  was  less  saturnine  than  I  had  imagined ; 
his  chin  was  weak,  and  his  expression  was  irritable 
rather  than  morose.  At  that  particular  moment  he 
looked  thoroughly  worried,  and  had  the  air  of  a  man 
who  had  been  confronted  suddenly  by  a  problem  of 
conduct  which  was  new  and  terrible  to  him.  But  I 
felt  instinctively  that  he  was  honest,  though  prob- 
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ably  stupid  and  certainly  bad  tempered,  and  I  revised 
instantly  my  theory  that  he  was  a  gay  deceiver. 

We  talked  for  a  little  while  in  the  language  of 
commonplace.  Arden  reviled  the  weather  and  an- 
nounced that  he  was  bored  by  Venice.  I  inquired  if 
his  business  in  that  city  was  progressing :  he  looked 
at  me  curiously  and  hesitated  for  a  moment  before 
he  answered  that  doing  business  in  Venice  was  a 
slow  game.  Soon  afterwards,  whilst  I  was  talking, 
I  became  aware  that  he  had  ceased  to  listen.  He 
put  his  hands  on  his  knees,  thrust  his  elbows  out- 
ward, bent  towards  me,  and  interrupted  me  in  the 
middle  of  a  sentence. 

"  I  say,"  he  said,  "  I've  only  just  found  out  that 
Erica — Miss  Fane — borrowed  money  from  you  before 
I  came  here." 

He  paused,  looking  tragic.  I  amended  his  phrase 
at  once.  "  It  wasn't  a  case  of  borrowing  money,"  I 
said.  "Miss  Fane  would  have  starved  if  I  hadn't 
thrust  money  upon  her."  Arden  shook  his  head 
lugubriously. 

"No,  she  wouldn't,"  he  said.  "She  could  have 
sold  the  things  that  she  bought  in  Paris." 

"  She  had  the  best  of  reasons  for  not  wishing  to 
do  that ! "  I  cried  cheerfully.  He  looked  as  if  he 
thought  this  remark  slightly  vulgar.  "It  was 
idiotic,"  he  murmured.  Then  he  asked,  "  Have  you 
any  idea  how  much  she  owes  you  ? " 

"  No,"  I  said.     "  The  value  of  a  couple  of  dozen 
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boiled  eggs,  I  imagine.  She  lived  on  nothing  else. 
If  you  really  want  to  know  you  must  ask  Marietta." 
And  I  returned  to  my  sketches.  He  propped  his 
chin  on  his  hands  and  watched  me  solemnly. 

"  I  can't  understand  it,"  he  said  after  a  while. 
"  She  took  your  money,  she  must  have  known  you 
more  or  less  to  be  able  to  do  that — and  she  never 
told  me  about  you  until  to-day.  Would  you  mind 
telling  me  if  you  knew  each  other  quite  well  ? " 

I  dropped  the  sketches  that  I  was  holding  and 
stared  at  this  remarkable  young  man.  Was  it  pos- 
sible that  he  imagined  me  to  have  been  making  love 
to  Miss  Fane  ?  I  smiled  blandly  at  him.  "  Oh  yes," 
I  said.  "  I  took  Miss  Fane  all  over  the  place.  She 
had  no  one  to  show  her  round  and  was  missing 
priceless  days.  It  was  too  bad  of  you  not  to  come 
before,  especially  as  I  bored  her  and  she  had  a  very 
good  reason  for  disliking  me." 

Arden  did  not  display  any  symptoms  of  the  relief 
of  a  jealous  lover  whose  suspicions  had  been  proved 
groundless.  Indeed  for  a  moment  it  seemed  to  me 
that  he  looked  almost  disappointed.  Possibly  he 
had  come  in  thirsting  for  a  scene.  "  What  on  earth 
was  the  reason  ? "  he  asked. 

I  shot  it  at  him  without  circumlocution.  "She 
knew  that  I  thought  you  weren't  ever  coming  to 
Venice,"  I  said.  "  And  I  did.  I  apologise  for  mis- 
judging you,  but  you  must  admit  that  I  had  some 
excuse." 
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I  half  expected  him  to  hurl  furniture  at  me  and 
leave  the  room  in  a  rage,  but  he  remained  calm,  and 
looked  at  me  with. a  kind  of  scientific  interest. 

"  She  was  always  certain  that  I  would  come,"  he 
said  at  length. 

"  Always,"  I  echoed  emphatically.  "  That  didn't 
prevent  her  from  being  perfectly  wretched  when  you 
kept  on  postponing  your  coming." 

He  sighed  deeply  again.  "  I  suppose  you  thought 
me  a  fairly  black  kind  of  beast  ? "  he  asked. 

"  I'm  a  crabby  old  bachelor  and  know  nothing  of 
these  affairs,"  I  answered.  "  Of  course,  you  had  your 
reasons." 

"Oh  yes,"  said  Arden,  nodding  solemnly.  He 
rose  and  picked  up  his  cap.  "  I  must  thank  you  for 
all  that  you  did,"  he  said.  "  It  was  awfully  kind  of 
you,  and  I'm  afraid  Miss  Fane  hasn't  seemed  very 
grateful.  But  she  is,  really ;  only  —  women  are 
queer !  I  think  she  was  nearly  off  her  head  with 
excitement.  I  suppose  she  told  you  what  she  did 
in  Paris  ?  I  wouldn't  believe  it  at  first,  it  was  so 
utterly  unlike  her."  He  looked  more  worried  than 
ever,  and  flicked  at  the  table  with  his  cap.  Suddenly 
a  smile  dawned  in  his  face.  "She  brought  those 
damned  canaries,"  he  said.  "  That's  really  her  !  " 

It  seemed  to  me  that  Mr  Lewis  Arden  was  not 
altogether  remote  from  the  crime  of  attempting  to 
discuss  the  peculiarities  of  his  fiancee  with  a  stranger. 
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He  said  no  more,  however,  on  that  subject,  but  ex- 
pressed a  wish  that  he  might  meet  me  again.  I 
informed  him  that  although  I  had  packed  most  of 
my  belongings  I  should  probably  remain  in  Venice 
for  two  or  three  days  longer.  His  face  actually 
brightened.  "Let's  meet  somewhere  to-morrow," 
he  said,  "  and  go  and  see  all  the  sights.  I've  done 
nothing  but  sit  about.  Will  you  be  free  about 
twelve  ? " 

I  replied  affirmatively,  and  we  arranged  to  meet 
in  the  Piazza.  Then  he  went  down  to  see  Marietta, 
and  I  began  to  meditate  on  my  impressions.  They 
were  more  agreeable  than  I  had  expected.  Arden 
was  queer-tempered,  I  thought,  slightly  gauche,  and 
not  too  clever ;  but  he  had  a  certain  pleasant  boyish 
directness,  and  his  profane  remark  about  the  canaries 
was  evidence  that  he  possessed  a  glimmering  of 
humour.  I  felt  fairly  sure  that  he  had  lived  almost 
entirely  in  the  society  of  men,  and  was  tremendously 
thankful  to  have  found  one  in  Venice;  I  was  also 
fairly  sure  that  he  was  tending  to  be  bored  by  the 
poor  Lordessa.  Time  alone  would  reveal  whether 
he  would  be  able  to  conquer  the  tendency :  I  had 
known  several  men  who,  after  finding  the  hectic 
conditions  of  an  engagement  often  unromantically 
fatiguing,  had  retrieved  their  happiness  in  the 
calmer  atmosphere  of  married  life.  That  he  was 
not  in  love  with  her  I  was  quite  certain ;  but  if  he 
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had  ever  been,  there  is  a  kind  of  love  which,  in  spite 
of  the  poets,  is  capable  of  resurrection.  I  looked 
forward  to  meeting  him  again  with  considerable 
pleasure. 


VI. 


Next  morning  the  sun  shone ;  the  bad  weather 
had  departed,  leaving  no  trace  but  an  exhilarating 
freshness  in  the  air,  and  Venice  gleamed  like  a  fairy 
city  of  rose  and  pearl.  I  tried  to  work,  but  the  sun- 
shine and  colour  proved  too  alluring,  and  at  eleven 
o'clock  I  was  bobbing  up  and  down  in  a  gondola  on 
the  dancing  water  of  the  Canal  della  Giudecca.  I 
disembarked  at  the  Piazzetta,  strolled  about  the  great 
square  for  a  while,  and  then  passed  the  rainbow- 
hued  portal  of  St  Mark's.  I  can  never  weary  of  the 
beauty  and  mystery  of  that  incomparable  interior : 
if  I  haunted  it  for  a  hundred  years  I  should,  I  know, 
always  enter  it  with  a  thrill  of  wonder  and  leave  it 
with  a  deep  sense  of  peace ;  the  gold  of  its  mosaics, 
its  purple  pillars  and  the  myriad  marbles  of  its  floor 
blend,  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  into  a  single  perfect 
harmony  of  colour,  so  that  one  seems,  as  one  walks 
down  nave  or  aisle,  to  be  passing  through  the  heart 
of  some  immense,  hollow  jewel. 

I  sat  near  the  steps  of  the  pulpit  on  the  left  of  the 
choir,  and  had  been  gazing  idly  for  five  minutes  at 
Sansovino's  Evangelists  and  the  great  altar  beyond 
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them,  when  I  felt  a  hand  laid  on  my  shoulder.  I 
turned  and  saw  that  Lewis  Arden  was  sitting  im- 
mediately behind  me.  I  had  not  expected  to  see 
him  until  an  hour  later,  but  I  concluded  that  he, 
too,  had  been  tempted  by  the  sunshine,  had  played 
truant  from  his  work,  and  was  showing  the  splen- 
dours of  St  Mark  to  the  insesthetic  Miss  Fane.  I 
looked  round  the  church,  but  could  see  no  sign  of 
the  lady;  when  I  spoke  to  Arden  he  informed  me 
that  she  had  refused  to  accompany  him.  "She 
doesn't  like  churches  in  Italy  because  they  belong  to 
the  Roman  Catholics,"  he  explained  solemnly. 

We  strolled  about  the  lovely  building  for  some 
time,  then,  after  pausing  in  the  Atrium  to  look  at  the 
mosaics  and  the  stone  on  which  Barbarossa  knelt,  we 
passed  into  the  Piazza.  I  asked  Arden  whether  he 
had  finished  his  work  in  Venice,  or  whether,  like 
myself,  he  had  been  unable  to  resist  the  beauty  of 
the  morning.  He  did  not  answer,  and  when  I  looked 
at  him  I  realised  that  he  was  regarding  me  with  a 
very  odd  expression.  He  had  all  the  air  of  a  school- 
boy who  had  played  truant  and  was  thinking  what 
fun  it  had  been.  I  smiled  at  him. 

"  Come,"  I  said ;  "  confess  that  Miss  Fane  and  the 
sunshine  persuaded  you  to  have  a  holiday.  It's  a 
perfect  morning  in  a  perfect  city, — we'll  make  the 
most  of  it;  we'll  celebrate  the  occasion.  I  propose 
that  we  call  for  Miss  Fane  and  whirl  her  off  in  a 
gondola  to  the  Lido  for  lunch." 

D 
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Arden  did  not,  apparently,  find  my  enthusiasm 
infectious.  He  made  no  comment  on  my  suggestion, 
but  continued  to.  regard  me  in  the  same  queer  way. 
At  length  he  spoke. 

"What  kind  of  work  do  you  think  I'm  doing?" 
he  demanded. 

"  Something  connected  with  ships,  I  suppose,"  I 
replied.  "  I  hope  that  they  are  real  ships,  and  that 
you  haven't  come  to  plant  more  of  those  horrible 
steamboats  on  the  canals.  Miss  Fane  is  so  fond  of 
steamboats  that  I  have  long  suspected  you  of  being 
interested  in  them." 

My  paltry  effort  to  be  archly  humorous  appeared 
neither  to  amuse  nor  irritate  him.  "  It  isn't  connected 
with  ships,"  he  said,  staring  straight  in  front  of  him. 
A  queer,  reluctant  smile  crept  over  his  face.  "In 
fact,"  he  added,  "  it  isn't  connected  with  anything." 

"  That  is  a  hard  saying,"  I  remarked.  We  sat 
down  outside  Florian's ;  he  drew  his  chair  close  to 
mine  and  stared  at  me  fixedly. 

"  I  am  going  to  tell  you  something,"  he  said.  "  You 
may  think  me  an  awful  cad,  but  I  believe  you'll 
understand.  You've  seen  a  lot  of  her." 

"If  you  mean  Miss  Fane,  I  don't  think  we 

ought "  I  began.  He  cut  me  short.  "I'm  not 

going  to  discuss  her,"  he  said.  "I  only  want  to 
tell  you  that  it  was  all  rot  about  my  work.  I 
haven't  got  any ;  I  only  pretended.  Now  what  do 
you  think  of  me?" 
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I  begged  him  to  explain.  "Can't  you  see?"  he 
cried.  "Being  with — with  a  woman  all  day  bores 
me  to  death;  being  engaged  is  a  pretty  big  strain 
anyhow,  but  being  engaged  when  there  isn't  another 
soul  in  the  place  to  talk  to  is  absolutely  killing.  If 
I  hadn't  invented  this  story  of  work,  and  got  a  few 
hours  to  myself  every  day,  I  don't  know  what  would 
have  happened.  I  should  have  collapsed  altogether, 
I  think."  And  this  remarkable  lover  made  a  dra- 
matic gesture  of  despair.  His  eyes  positively  glowed 
with  self-pity. 

I  controlled  a  strong  impulse  to  laugh.  "Why 
on  earth  do  you  tell  me  this  ? "  I  asked.  He  shrugged 
his  shoulders. 

"  I  don't  know,"  he  said ;  "  I  suppose  because  it's 
such  a  relief  to  tell  anyone  anything,  instead  of 
everlastingly  pretending,  pretending.  Oh  Lord  ! "  he 
cried  fervently.  "  I'm  sick  to  death  of  it !  " 

I  was  silent  for  at  least  a  minute,  during  which 
interval  he  attempted  to  eat  the  head  of  his  cane. 
"  Pretending ! "  I  said  at  length.  "  Do  you  mean 
that  you  are  pretending  to  be  in  love  when  you 
aren't  ? " 

He  nodded  gloomily.  "  That's  it,"  he  said.  "  Isn't 
it  a  truly  jolly  situation  ?  " 

"But  why  do  it?"  I  asked.  "A  great  many 
marriages  are  based  on  mutual  esteem  and  friend- 
ship, and  other  unpassionate  and  excellent  virtues. 
Why  don't  you  take  that  line  ?  It's  not  romantic, 
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but  it's  sensible,  and  twice  as  durable  as  the  other. 
It  seems  to  me  that  to  begin  a  lifelong  companion- 
ship under  any '  kind  of  false  pretence  is  highly 
dangerous." 

He  listened  to  my  excellent  platitudes  with  dumb 
patience.  "That's  all  very  fine/'  he  said,  "but  un- 
fortunately Erica  wouldn't  see  it.  Besides,  there's 
another  drawback.  I'm  cursed," — he  said  this  with 
tremendous  solemnity,  —  "I'm  cursed  with  a  most 
enormous  conscience.  As  I  began,  so  I  must  go  on. 
It's  my  duty.  In  fact,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  it's  only 
a  sense  of  duty  that  brought  me  here  at  all." 

"  I  congratulate  you,"  I  said  unkindly,  "  but  you 
ought  to  have  come  sooner." 

"  Oh,  if  I  had  known  she  was  short  of  money,"  he 
began.  Then  he  leant  towards  me  confidentially. 
"You  think  I'm  a  fickle  brute,"  he  said,  "but  I'm 
not,  really.  I've  wanted  to  be,  often,  I  admit ;  but 
in  the  end  my  horrible  conscience  stepped  in  and 
spoilt  everything.  I  believe  you'd  understand  if  I 
told  you  the  whole  story.  As  soon  as  I  saw  you 
yesterday  I  felt  that.  You're  a  man." 

"  But  I'm  not  impartial,"  I  said.  "  You  must 
remember  that  I  was  able  to  watch  Miss  Fane  during 
the  time  when  she  was  waiting  for  you.  I  assure 
you  that  it  was  not  a  cheerful  occupation." 

I  regretted  the  words  as  soon  as  I  had  spoken 
them.  They  seemed  to  cause  him  genuine  pain. 
"  Poor  Erica !  "  he  said,  "  she  can  look  most  awfully 
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depressed,  can't  she  ?  But  I  often  wonder  if  women 
who  show  it  as  much  as  that  really  feel  as  keenly  as 
we  do."  He  spoke  very  seriously,  and  contemplated 
the  ground  with  gloomy  eyes.  "  Of  course  she  has 
had  a  rotten  time,"  he  continued,  "but  compared 
with  what  I've  gone  through  in  the  last  year  it  must 
have  been  heavenly.  I  believe,"  he  added  with  some 
emotion — "I  believe  that  the  worry  of  it  all  has 
knocked  ten  years  off  my  life.  My  health  has 
suffered  frightfully." 

This  time  I  could  not  refrain  from  smiling.  "  I 
don't  see  that  you  have  much  to  complain  of,"  I 
said.  "You're  young,  you  have  congenial  work 
which  brings  you  in  a  decent  income,  and  a  charming 
girl  adores  you.  Most  men  would  envy  you  heartily." 

He  rattled  his  stick  against  the  leg  of  his  chair. 
"  What's  the  use  of  being  adored  by  any  one  unless 
one  can  adore  her  in  return  ?  "  he  demanded. 

I  began  to  lose  patience.  "  Oh,  it's  absurd  to  keep 
on  worrying  over  questions  of  that  kind,"  I  cried. 
"Get  married.  There's  nothing  to  prevent  you. 
You'll  find  that  afterwards  all  your  troubles  were 
imaginary." 

He  laid  his  hand  on  my  arm.  "  Listen,"  he  said, 
"and  I'll  tell  you  the  whole  thing.  I'll  make  it 
short,  so  don't  interrupt.  I  met  Erica  at  the 
Loanes'  —  Dick  Loane  was  at  school  with  me  — 
and  I  was  sorry  for  her  because  her  mother  had 
died  and  she  hadn't  a  relation  left  in  the  world. 
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She  liked  me  very  much ;  we  used  to  have  long 
talks,  and  she  would  tell  me  how  wretched  her  life 
was,  though  the  Loanes  were  quite  kind  in  their 
you-belong-to-me-and-don't-you-forget-it  sort  of  way. 
They  were  like  that  even  to  their  friends ;  every  one 
was  a  sort  of  satellite  that  revolved  round  their  own 
particular  constellation.  Well,  they  were  awfully 
keen  that  Dick  should  marry, — he'd  been  refused  by 
half  a  dozen  girls  in  spite  of  his  money  and  a  pro- 
spective baronetcy, — and  though  Lady  Loane  didn't 
really  like  Erica,  she  decided  that  for  want  of  a 
better  Erica  would  do  for  Dick.  Dick  was  a  decent 
sort  of  fellow  to  whom  marriage  meant  carpet-slip- 
pers and  kids,  and  he  liked  Erica ;  Erica  disliked 
him,  but  had  made  up  her  mind  to  marry  him,  I 
think,  if  he  asked  her.  When  Lady  Loane  saw  that 
she  liked  me  better  she  was  fearfully  surly;  that 
her  governess  should  prefer  some  one  else  to  her 
beloved  boy  seemed  quite  dreadful,  and  it  was 
exactly  what  the  other  six  girls  had  done.  She 
watched  Erica  like  a  dragon,  and  kept  her  away 
from  me  as  if  I  were  a  leper.  I  believe  she  told 
her  awful  legends  about  me ;  I  know  that  she  told 
them  to  a  cousin  of  hers  called  Mrs  Perivale.  This 
made  me  mad.  I  began  to  imagine  I  was  in  love 
with  Erica,  and  gazed  at  her  with  the  eye  of  affec- 
tion whenever  Lady  Loane  was  looking  our  way. 
The  night  before  I  left  Lady  Loane  made  Erica 
and  Dick  sing  silly  love  duets.  This  irritated  me 
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awfully ;  she  meant  it  to,  of  course,  but  she  made  a 
big  mistake  in  doing  it,  for  while  she  was  out  of 
the  room  hunting  for  more  duets  and  Dick  was 
talking  to  some  one  else,  I  walked  off  Erica  into 
the  garden — it  was  a  ripping  night — and  cursed  her 
for  getting  completely  in  the  clutches  of  the  old 
woman  and  for  meaning  to  marry  a  man  whom  she 
didn't  care  for.  I  was  in  a  very  bad  temper,  and  I 
suppose  I  really  was  jealous  in  a  kind  of  way — any- 
how, I  was  devilish  eloquent.  She  began  to  cry, 
and  said  that  no  one  in  the  world  cared  for  her,  and 
then  I  asked  her  if  she  was  quite  certain — and — 
well,  after  that  I  don't  know  exactly  what  happened ; 
I  know  that  I  kissed  her,  and  she  clung  to  me,  and 
that  the  air  was  full  of  the  scent  of  roses,  and  all 
the  rest  of  it.  I  suppose,  if  one  heard  the  truth,  one 
would  find  that  most  of  the  marriages  in  the  world 
begin  that  way.  I'd  led  a  lonely  sort  of  life,  too, 
and  I'd  never  been  loved  by  a  girl  before — at  least, 
not  by  a  nice  girl.  I  went  mad.  She  became  awfully 
happy  at  once,  and  actually  laughed  when  they  came 
shouting  after  us  all  over  the  garden, — beastly,  that : 
the  servants  could  all  hear.  When  we  were  walking 
back  to  the  house  I  began  to  realise  that  I'd  been  a 
bit  of  an  ass,  and  when  she  said  that  she  must  wait 
till  the  morning  to  give  me  her  answer,  I  felt  cold 
shivers  in  my  back.  I  hadn't,  it  seemed  to  me,  asked 
any  question :  I'd  certainly  never  dreamed  of  asking 
her  to  marry  me ;  I  didn't  want  to  marry  ;  I  hadn't 
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a  penny  then.  Lady  Loane  was  in  a  fine  rage  when 
we  turned  up;  she  was  usually  a  decent  old  thing 
in  her  stuffy  way,  but  that  night  she  gave  us  a  taste 
of  her  temper ;  she  glared  at  me  like  a  tigress,  and 
told  Erica  in  so  many  words  that  she  had  been 
behaving  like  a  vulgar  scullery-maid.  Erica  wept, 
and  I  went  to  the  smoking-room  and  drank  seas  of 
whisky-and-soda,  but  the  more  I  drank  the  more 
certain  I  became  that  I'd  been  a  cad.  I  tossed  about 
all  night,  and  felt  beastly  in  the  morning.  After 
breakfast  Erica  came  up  to  me  and  said  that  she 
had  thought  it  all  over,  that  I  was  the  only  person 
in  the  world  for  her,  and  that  she  would  marry  me 
as  soon  as  I  liked. 

"  I  ought  to  have  told  her  the  truth  then ;  but  I 
couldn't;  she  looked  so  happy.  ...  I  went  away 
that  afternoon ;  she  wrote  to  me  every  day  for  the 
next  fortnight,  and  of  course  I  wrpte  to  her.  I  felt 
worse  and  worse,  and  at  last  I  got  into  a  kind  of 
frenzy  and  pointed  out  that  I'd  no  money  and  no 
prospects ;  that  I'd  been  a  fool  to  think  of  marrying 
(that  was  a  lie ;  I  hadn't  thought  of  it),  and  that  it 
wasn't  fair  to  her  to  ask  her  to  wait  for  years.  She 
merely  replied  that  she  would  wait  for  ever  if  neces- 
sary. After  that  I  felt  hopeless  and  just  let  things 
drift.  When  the  Loanes  came  to  London  in  the 
autumn  I  met  Erica  pretty  often,  and  still  hadn't 
the  courage  to  tell  her  the  truth.  I  thought  that 
women  had  some  instinct  which  told  them  when  a 
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man  didn't  really  love  them,  but  if  they  have,  Erica 
didn't  possess  it.  So  the  affair  went  on,  and  I  got 
quite  used  to  it,  though  I  very  soon  discovered  that 
we  hadn't  a  single  thing  in  common.  That  made 
no  difference  to  her.  Every  now  and  then  I  would 
make  an  effort  to  prove  to  her  that  our  engagement 
was  a  mistake;  she  would  cry;  there  would  be  a 
furious  scene,  and  then  she  would  put  everything 
down  to  my  bad  temper  and  forgive  me. 

"  In  the  end  I  made  up  my  mind  to  marry  her, 
though  to  tie  oneself  down  for  life  seemed  a  pretty 
big  price  to  pay  for  a  minute  of  lunacy.  Very  soon 
after  I  decided  this,  I  was  offered  the  appointment  in 
Trieste,  —  a  first-rate  job,  starting  at  £600  a-year 
with  a  steady  increase.  As  soon  as  I  got  it  a  funny 
thing  happened.  I  began  really  to  dislike  Erica. 
But  she  never  saw  that;  something  always  pre- 
vented me  from  being  unkind  to  her.  When  I  was 
safely  in  Trieste  she  seemed  to  become  quite  unreal 
to  me;  I  didn't  dislike  her  any  more,  but  she  had 
simply  ceased  to  exist.  I  remembered  the  nicer 
side  of  her,  and  felt  quite  friendly — friendly  to  her 
memory, — but  it  never  seemed  possible  that  we  could 
be  really  intimate  again.  Funny,  wasn't  it?  But 
when  she  wrote  to  say  that  she  was  coming  out  I 
got  into  an  awful  panic,  and  wrote  begging  her  not 
to.  As  soon  as  I  had  written  I  felt  a  cad  and  wrote 
another  letter,  which  she  assumed  to  contradict  the 
first  one.  This  went  on  for  ages,  and  then  she  wrote 
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to  say  that  she  had  left  the  Loanes,  and  was  coming 
out  as  soon  as  possible.  I  gave  it  up  ;  Fate,  or  what- 
ever you  call  it,  seemed  too  strong  for  me, — I  wrote 
and  told  her  to  meet  me  in  Venice." 

"  Why  in  Venice  ?  "  I  asked. 

He  looked  doubtful.  "I  don't  quite  know,"  he 
said.  "It  seemed,  somehow,  to  give  me  another 
chance.  As  soon  as  I  had  written  I  began  actually 
to  hate  her.  I  felt  as  if  I  were  in  a  cage.  Then 
you  know  what  happened.  I  left  her  to  wait  here  ; 
I  told  her  that  I  was  too  busy  to  come.  Lies,  all 
lies !  I  was  terrified,  and  I  behaved  like  a  cad.  I 
see  that  you  think  so ;  my  only  excuse  was  the 
ghastly  state  of  my  nerves.  Oh,  yes !  I've  been  a 
beast;  I've  lost  all  my  self-respect;  and  all  for 
nothing.  The  situation  is  worse  now  than  it  has 
ever  been." 

He  ended  with  a  groan.  I  leant  forward  and  laid 
my  hand  on  his  arm.  "  Marry  her,"  I  said.  "  Take 
the  risk.  The  chances  are  all  in  favour  of  your 
being  happy.  But  you'll  have  to  make  an  effort." 

His  bilious  hue  deepened ;  he  looked  at  me  with 
an  almost  dreadful  glare. 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  it's  all  up  now,"  he  said,  and  sank 
into  gloomy  silence.  I  sipped  an  iced  drink  and 
contemplated  the  fa9ade  of  St  Mark's.  Of  course, 
I  thought,  he  had  been  a  fool,  yet  throughout  the 
affair  his  dark  behaviour  had  been  mitigated  by  a 
ray  of  decency:  he  had  hated  to  hurt  Miss  Fane. 
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It  would  have  been  quite  easy  for  him  to  break 
off  the  engagement  with  violence ;  his  mistake  was 
that  he  had  thought  it  possible  to  procrastinate 
honourably.  My  sympathies  were  chiefly  with 
Erica,  yet  I  had  seen  enough  of  her  to  realise 
that  there  was  something  to  be  said  on  Arden's 
side.  At  any  rate,  he  had,  vulgarly  speaking,  paid 
for  his  fun. 

He  remained  sitting  beside  ine  with  his  elbows 
on  his  knees,  and  drummed  his  temples  with  his 
fists  as  he  stared  across  the  Piazza.  Suddenly  he 
uttered  a  kind  of  groan,  sat  up  straight,  and  made 
a  signal  to  some  one  who  was  approaching  us.  I 
looked  up  and  recognised  Erica  Fane  in  her  most 
radiant  toilette.  Arden  rose ;  I  glanced  at  his  face 
and  saw  that  it  was  grim  beyond  belief.  He  ad- 
vanced to  meet  her,  and  they  walked  slowly  away 
side  by  side. 


VII. 


I  sat  outside  Florian's  for  an  hour  after  they 
had  disappeared  from  the  Piazza,  thinking  over 
Arden's  dismal  revelations,  skimming  the  Italian 
papers,  and  watching  the  innumerable  pigeons  that 
hovered  and  strutted  around  the  tall  flagstaffs.  One 
o'clock  had  sounded,  and  the  Piazza  was  almost 
deserted,  when  I  saw  a  female  figure  coming  to- 
wards me  at  a  great  pace.  It  was  Erica  Fane ;  she 
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was  unattended  and  evidently  in  a  hurry;  to  her 
tight  skirt,  I  think,  it  was  due  that  she  had  the 
aspect  of  a  hobbled  horse  attempting  to  canter. 

She  came  straight  up  to  me,  and  as  she  drew 
near  I  realised  with  some  amazement  that  she  was 
quite  unlike  the  Miss  Fane  whom  I  had  formerly 
known.  Her  cheeks  were  flushed,  her  eyes  were 
blazing,  and  her  chin  was  protruded  ferociously. 
She  halted  in  front  of  me  and  surveyed  me  with 
a  formidable  stare.  I  saw  then  that  she  was  in  a 
furious  temper. 

"  I  want  to  speak  to  you ! "  she  cried  in  shrill 
staccato.  I  rose  and  pointed  to  a  chair,  but  she 
remained  standing  in  front  of  me.  "Lewis  says," 
she  continued,  "that  he  has  had  a  long  talk  with 
you,  and  that  it  has  cleared  his  mind.  I  don't  know 
what  that  means,  but  I  know  that  you  have  been 
setting  him  against  me,  and  I  hate  you,  I  hate 
you,"  she  dropped  her  parasol  and  clenched  her 
fists.  For  a  moment  I  imagined  that  she  was 
about  to  make  a  physical  onslaught  upon  me.  I 
begged  her  to  be  calm.  She  tossed  her  head  so 
that  the  feathers  in  her  enormous  hat  nodded  like 
the  plume  of  Hector,  and  repeated  the  word  with 
scornful  emphasis. 

"  Calm  ! "  she  cried.  "  Calm  !  I  should  think  so, 
when  you're  trying  your  best  to  spoil  my  life ! 
Ever  since  Lewis  met  you  yesterday  he  has  been 
different.  Oh,  it's  low,  it's  mean !  I  dare  you  to 
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tell  me  any  time  when  I  ever  gave  you  the  least 
reason  for  thinking — the  least  encouragement.  You 
know  very  well  I'm  not  that  sort ! " 

"  What  on  earth  do  you  mean  ? "  I  cried. 

"  Oh !  you  know  quite  well,"  she  snapped,  "  and 
that's  the  reason  why  you've  been  talking  to  Lewis. 
Men  are  all  the  same,  and  I  hate  them  ! " 

I  gasped,  and  yearned  to  laugh  immoderately. 
The  little  fool  had  actually  concluded  that  I  was 
in  love  with  her,  and  that  jealousy  had  prompted 
me  to  drop  poison  into  Arden's  soul.  This  was  too 
ridiculous,  even  from  the  Lordessa,  and  I  resolved 
to  give  the  idea  a  short  shrift. 

"My  advice  to  Mr  Arden,"  I  said,  "was  that  he 
should  marry  you  as  soon  as  possible." 

She  stamped  melodramatically.  "  I  don't  believe 
it ! "  she  cried.  "  You  may  have  said  so,  but  you 
said  a  lot  of  other  things  as  well  which  were  very 
different.  He  was  never  like  that  before  ;  I  thought 
at  first  that  he  had  gone  mad." 

I  began  to  realise  what  had  happened.  Evidently, 
Arden  had  cleared  his  mind  (as  he  called  the  pro- 
cess) during  his  conversation  with  me,  and  after 
working  himself  up  into  an  eloquent  mood  had 
made  a  desperate  bid  for  liberty,  and  had  really 
succeeded  in  shaking  the  Lordessa's  confidence  in 
him,  whereupon  she  had  assumed  at  once  that  I 
had  incited  him  to  this  course  for  reasons  of  my 
own.  The  assumption  was  quite  preposterous:  on 
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the  few  occasions  when  I  had  spoken  during  my 
interview  with  Arden  I  had  been  entirely  her 
advocate;  but  I  perceived  that  I  had  made  a  vital 
mistake  in  allowing  Arden  to  speak  at  all.  I  ought, 
I  suppose,  to  have  realised  that  the  mere  act  of 
pouring  out  his  whole  story  to  another  man  would 
bring  him  face  to  face  with  the  reality  of  the 
situation  and  excite  him  powerfully,  so  that  he 
would  no  longer  be  content  to  drift,  as  he  called 
it,  but  would  begin  to  struggle  once  more.  Yet, 
after  all,  could  any  one  reasonably  be  expected  to 
foresee  such  a  contingency  ? 

"I'm  extremely  sorry,"  I  said,  "if  I  have  done 
anything  to  cause  trouble  between  you  and  Mr 
Arden.  I  assure  you  it  was  absolutely  uninten- 
tional." 

The  Lordessa  bit  her  lip  and  looked  at  me  with 
sullen  eyes.  "  Oh,  I  dare  say  !  "  she  said.  "  But 
you  did  it,  all  the  same.  He's  changed ;  and  I  begin 
to  think  that  I  never  really  knew  him.  If  he  wants 
to  get  back  my  respect  he'll  have  to  take  trouble." 
I  stared  at  her  blankly,  for  I  had  never  dreamed 
that  she  was  capable  of  any  attitude  towards  Arden 
but  one  of  adoration.  He  had  evidently  managed 
to  shock  her  thoroughly.  "I  don't  so  much  mind 
his  turning  against  me,"  she  went  on ;  "  he  has  done 
that  before;  he  has  a  very  queer  temper.  What 
I  hate  is  that  an  outsider  should  have  been  able  to 
make  him  do  it.  I  feel  just  now  as  if  I  could  never 
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forgive  that."  Her  face  changed,  and  I  saw  tears 
at  the  corners  of  her  eyes. 

"I  believe  you're  wrong,"  I  said,  not  altogether 
truthfully;  "he's  in  one  of  his  black  moods,  that's 
all."  She  shook  her  head  vehemently. 

"  No,  I'm  right,"  she  asserted.  "  And  you're  at  the 
bottom  of  it  all.  You  may  not  have  meant  to  be, — 
you  say  that, — but  it's  your  fault.  I  hate  you,  and, 
whatever  happens,  I  won't  ever  speak  to  you  again." 

Once  more  she  reminded  me  of  a  canary,  —  a 
canary  that  was  furious  because  it  imagined  that 
its  lump  of  sugar  was  about  to  be  taken  away. 
I  became  slightly  irritated:  her  shrillness  was  cer- 
tainly provoking,  and,  after  all,  I  had  made  some 
sacrifices.  "  I  think  you  are  too  theatrical,"  I  said. 

"  Think  what  you  please,"  she  retorted  tartly, 
"your  thoughts  don't  concern  me.  But  don't  you 

try  to  interfere "  she  broke  off  suddenly  and 

seemed  to  pant  for  breath.  "  Oh,  don't  you  see  ? " 
she  cried.  "  I  love  him,  I  love  him ! " 

She  stood  motionless,  with  her  hands  clasped 
tightly,  staring  at  me,  and  then  I  realised  that  in 
spite  of  her  tawdry  clothes,  her  ridiculous  theories, 
and  her  shrill  voice,  she  was  superb.  The  elemental 
woman  in  her  blazed  forth;  she  was  no  longer  a 
feather-headed  little  governess,  but  a  passionate  soul 
that  cried  for  its  mate,  and  writhed  in  agony  because 
it  feared  to  lose  the  one  thing  that  made  life  splen- 
did. I  confess  without  shame  that  I  felt  a  deep 
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envy  of  Arden;  I  realised  that  she  would  have 
suffered  any  torture  for  his  sake,  have  gone,  if  there 
are  hells,  to  any  hell;  and  the  thought  of  my 
own  loveless,  solitary  life  became  suddenly  hateful. 
What  a  thoroughly  damned  fool  Arden  was  !  Super- 
ficially she  might  be  awkward  and  commonplace, 
but  essentially  she  was  finest  gold.  She  had  come 
through  fire ;  for  the  first  time  she  had  doubted  her 
lover,  but  her  last  cry  told  me  that  her  love  had 
trampled  doubt  to  death  and  shone  like  a  star. 

I  sat  there  in  silence,  feeling  insignificant.  She 
remained  standing  in  front  of  me  for  about  a  minute, 
then  she  turned  and  walked  slowly  away.  For  once 
her  clothes  didn't  seem  absurd.  If  Arden  could  have 
witnessed  our  interview,  I  thought,  even  his  self- 
absorbed  soul  might  have  been  aroused. 

I  wandered  restlessly  through  innumerable  churches 
all  the  afternoon,  and  did  not  return  to  the  Ca 
Loredan  till  nightfall.  When  I  entered  the  door 
Marietta  met  me  with  the  information  that  the 
English  Signorina  had  packed  her  baggage  and 
departed,  canaries  and  all,  no  one  knew  where. 


VIII. 

That  was  the  end  of  the  episode.  I  saw  her  walk- 
ing with  Arden  two  or  three  times  during  the  follow- 
ing week,  then  they  disappeared  from  Venice.  I 
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heard  nothing  of  their  being  married,  and  Mrs  Peri- 
vale  had  no  information.  I  left  Italy  with  a  strong 
sense  of  having  played  a  small  part  in  two  acts  of 
a  drama,  and  of  having  been  ruthlessly  eliminated 
from  the  third.  After  some  time  I  wrote  to  Arden 
at  Trieste  (Mrs  Peri  vale  knew  the  name  of  the 
shipping  firm  which  employed  him),  but  I  received 
no  answer.  The  third  act  remained  a  mysterious 
blank. 

A  year  ago,  and  two  years  after  the  events  in 
Venice,  I  was  reading  a  paper  in  a  cafe*  when  I  came 
upon  the  following  paragraph  : — 

The  Count  and  Countess  Federowski,  who  have 
been  on  trial  for  political  conspiracy,  were  yesterday 
sentenced  at  St  Petersburg  to  twenty  years'  confine- 
ment in  Siberia.  They  will  be  permitted  to  take 
their  younger  children  with  them  into  exile.  Their 
English  governess,  Miss  Erica  Fane,  has  obtained 
leave  to  accompany  them. 

Poor  Lordessa !  I  wonder  if  she  remembers  the 
Ca  Loredan.  I  don't  think,  really,  that  I  want 
to  meet  Lewis  Arden  again. 


THE    RED   ADMIRAL 


THE    RED    ADMIRAL. 


I. 


IT  was  Miss  Dacre,  of  course,  who  christened  him 
the  Red  Admiral.  Until  I  discovered  the  inappro- 
priate and  offensive  sobriquet  which  she  had  secretly 
bestowed  on  me,  I  had  always  thought  that  her 
taste  in  nicknames  was  singularly  pretty,  but  on  this 
occasion  her  choice  was  picturesque  rather  than  apt. 
The  adjective  was  justly  chosen ;  his  hair,  his  face, 
his  short,  thick  hands,  were  undeniably  red,  but  he 
was  certainly  unlike  any  admiral  past  or  present, 
and  had  earned  that  proud  title  merely  by  his  habit 
of  wearing  a  large  white  yachting  cap — a  form  of 
headgear  which  was,  on  the  whole,  unsuitable  for 
that  particular  environment. 

The  environment,  broadly  speaking,  was  the  Lake 
of  Como,  and  the  immediate  locality  was  Travio,  a 
delectable  and  unfashionable  hamlet,  where  six  of  us 
were  sojourning  at  the  Grand  Hotel  Continental  et 
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d'Angleterre  (with  Dependance) ;  six  of  us,  that  is, 
excluding  a  mysterious  Milanese  family  which 
occupied  the  first  -  floor  suite,  and  of  which  the 
members  seemed  to  spend  most  of  the  golden  hours 
of  September  in  the  squalid  labour  of  manicuring 
each  other's  fingers  on  the  balcony.  Our  party 
consisted  of  Miss  Dacre,  who  was  painting  the 
Bellagio  promontory  for  the  fiftieth  time ;  her 
friend,  Miss  Coutts,  also  a  painter  of  Bellagio,  sixty 
years  of  age,  but  with  a  soul  of  immortal  youth ;  the 
Archdeacon,  Miss  Coutts's  brother,  a  very  honest 
parson  who  had  been  overworking  in  a  poor  parish 
for  twenty  years  and  now  divided  his  leisure  be- 
tween slumbering  and  colouring  a  meerschaum ; 
young  Wilson,  the  poet ;  his  dog,  a  devil ;  and  my- 
self, also  engaged,  but  without  hope  of  fame  or 
profit,  in  immortalising  the  beauties  of  Bellagio  with 
a  box  of  water-colours.  We  were  all  old  clients  of 
the  Grand  Hotel,  and  regarded  strangers  with  pity 
and  patronage.  The  visitors'  book  was  there  to 
prove  that  on  the  memorable  occasion  when  the 
grand,  the  bland,  the  genial,  the  magnificent  Signer 
Montagute — aided,  most  timidly,  by  his  shy  girl- wife 
Maria  and,  most  robustiously,  by  his  tremendous  and 
capable  sister  Gina — had  opened  his  doors  to  the 
genius,  the  nobility  and  gentility  of  Europe  and 
America,  we  were  the  first  who  ever  burst  across  his 
hospitable  threshold.  The  only  addition  to  our  party 
since  that  great  day  was  the  poet's  dog,  whose  callous 
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eyes  viewed  the  Italian  lakes  for  the  first  time ;  this 
monster,  however,  was  by  no  means  backward  in 
acquiring  our  attitude  towards  interlopers,  and  made 
for  the  ankles  of  a  stranger  whenever  he  had  the 
chance.  His  name  was  Bembo,  but  he  had  a  base 
and  vulgar  soul.  The  poet  had  a  theory  that  he 
was  a  reincarnation  of  Pietro  Aretino. 

Only  a  few  of  the  lake  steamers  condescended  to 
halt  at  Travio.  The  evening  boat  from  Como  arrived 
about  six  o'clock,  at  which  hour  our  party  was 
usually  assembled  beneath  the  rose  pergola  at  the 
edge  of  the  lake.  We  were  sitting  there  one  perfect 
evening  about  the  middle  of  September  ;  Miss  Dacre 
and  Miss  Coutts  had  been  comparing  the  results  of 
their  day's  work,  the  Archdeacon  was  pretending 
not  to  be  bored  by  some  clerical  paper,  the  dog 
was,  for  once,  asleep,  and  the  poet  was  reading 
extracts  from  D'Annunzio's  latest  volume  of  verse 
for  my  benefit.  He  was  interrupted  by  the  familiar 
drumming  sound  which  told  us  that  a  steamer  was 

O 

approaching  our  little  landing-stage,  and  a  few 
moments  later  the  broad  white  boat  came  in  sight. 
It  was  crowded  with  gaily-dressed  persons,  but  we 
viewed  them  without  apprehension,  for  we  knew 
that  they  were  all  going  to  Cadenabbia  and  Bellagio. 
With  much  shouting  and  troubling  of  waters  the 
steamer  was  made  fast  to  the  quay ;  Signor  Mon- 
tagute  issued  from  his  front  door  and  ran  across 
the  tiny  piazza  in  front  of  the  hotel,  putting  on  his 
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coat  as  he  went;  the  gaily-dressed  strangers,  most 
of  whom  seemed  to  be  French,  contemplated  our 
party  with  interest;  and  a  red-shirted  gentleman 
with  a  black  beard  and  an  affable  manner  sprang 
ashore  with  the  Travio  letter-box,  shook  hands 
effusively  with  Montagute,  kissed  the  tips  of  his 
fingers  to  Gina,  who  was  leaning  out  of  an  upper 
window,  bowed  ceremoniously  to  the  fair  mani- 
curists, who  were  taking  the  air  on  their  balcony, 
then  leapt  back  on  the  boat  and  disappeared  instantly 
into  its  lower  depths.  No  one  landed  except  two 
sunburnt  countrywomen  with  bundles  and  huge 
umbrellas;  the  steam-whistle  uttered  three  excited 
toots,  the  dirty  man  on  the  quay  cast  off  the  moor- 
ing-ropes,  and  with  a  frenzied  churning  of  paddles 
the  boat  began  to  edge  away  from  the  shore.  Our 
invariable  evening  sensation  was  ended. 

At  the  moment,  however,  when  the  ladies  had 
returned  to  their  sketches  and  the  poet  to  his  book, 
we  realised  that  something  unusual  had  happened. 
The  steamboat,  instead  of  forging  ahead  towards 
Cadenabbia,  hovered  uncertainly  between  the  piles 
in  front  of  the  landing-stage ;  a  loud  shouting  arose 
on  its  deck,  and  this  noise  was  promptly  echoed  by 
Signer  Montagute  and  the  dirty  man.  We  stared 
at  the  boat,  and  were  rewarded  with  the  spectacle 
apparently  of  a  violent  quarrel  between  the  captain 
and  the  chief  officer.  The  latter  personage,  a  small 
man  with  conspicuous  red  hair,  was  dancing  up  and 
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down  and  gesticulating  wildly ;  the  captain  was  more 
restrained,  preserving  the  dignity  of  his  exalted  rank  ; 
other  persons,  including  several  passengers,  joined 
in  the  dispute.  We  watched  the  scene  with  interest ; 
the  poet  was  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  a  grave 
case  of  mutiny  on  the  high  seas,  and  expressed  an 
unholy  wish  to  see  the  mutineer  swing  from  the 
yard-arm  or  walk  the  plank.  The  altercation  con- 
tinued for  some  minutes,  and  then  the  boat  swung 
broadside  on  to  the  landing-stage,  smiting  the  wood- 
work with  a  resounding  bump.  The  mutineer  ob- 
served his  opportunity,  flung  a  bag  and  a  bundle 
of  sticks  and  umbrellas  ashore,  and  followed  them 
next  moment  with  an  admirable  flying  leap.  He 
fell  flat  on  the  landing  -  stage  on  the  top  of  the 
umbrellas,  and  was  assisted  to  his  feet  by  Montagute 
and  the  dirty  man.  A  last  volley  of  shouts  rose 
from  the  boat,  which  then  proceeded  on  its  stately 
course. 

We  watched  our  host  and  the  mutineer  as  they 
went  towards  the  hotel.  The  mutineer  was  speaking 
excitedly,  and  Montagute  was  listening  to  him  with 
that  odd  non-committal  air  which  an  Italian  invari- 
ably assumes  when  he  meets  a  foreigner  whom  he 
privately  regards  as  a  lunatic.  They  passed  close  to 
the  pergola,  and  we  were  able  to  observe  that  the 
mutineer  was  a  grotesque  little  man  with  a  very  red 
face,  large  light-blue  eyes,  and  pale  whiskers ;  that 
he  wore  a  white  yachting  cap,  a  badly-fitting  blue 
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serge  suit,  and  large  white  gymnasium  shoes,  and 
that  he  spoke  our  own  beautiful  language  with  a 
slight  Cockney  accent.  Clearly  our  theory  that  he 
had  been  one  of  the  officials  of  the  Societa  Lariana 
was  incorrect.  He  was  a  tourist,  and  we  asked  each 
other  with  some  amazement  why  he  should  have 
decided  to  invade  our  sacred  haunt  in  so  abrupt  and 
dramatic  a  manner. 

It  was  then  that  Miss  Dacre  christened  him  the 
Red  Admiral.  About  half  an  hour  later  Signor 
Montagute  brought  us  our  letters  and  informed  us 
that  the  new  arrival  had  engaged  a  room  for  a  fort- 
night. We  received  the  information  without  undue 
enthusiasm,  and  asked  if  the  stranger  was  an  artist. 
Montagute  was  certain  that  he  was  not,  but  added 
that  he  was  probably  addicted  to  walking,  for  he 
had  made  inquiries  concerning  the  adjacent  country. 
We  became  more  cheerful  when  we  heard  this  theory, 
for  at  that  time  the  besetting  problem  of  our  lives 
was  the  question  of  exercise  for  the  poet's  dog. 
Bembo  was  always  criminal,  but  his  hereditary  and 
acquired  wickedness  became  less  marked  after  a 
series  of  exhausting  promenades,  and  if  only  he 
could  be  persuaded  to  make  friends  with  the  Red 
Admiral  our  existence  would  be  immensely  amelio- 
rated. Hitherto  the  poet  had  made  his  genius  an 
excuse  for  a  superhuman  indolence,  the  painters 
were  busy  with  their  work,  and  the  miserable  office 
of  exercising  Bembo  had  devolved  on  the  Arch- 
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deacon,  who  had  usually  managed  to  evade  his  duty 
by  alleging  that  it  was  impossible  to  walk  in  clerical 
attire  beneath  the  September  sun.  Occasionally  he 
was  goaded  into  action  by  our  concerted  banter, 
and  disappeared  into  the  void  with  Bembo ;  but  that 
malignant  hound  invariably  returned  from  each  of 
these  excursions  in  a  state  that  betrayed  no  hint  of 
fatigue,  so  that  we  suspected  the  Archdeacon  of 
colouring  meerschaums  in  a  pleasant  chestnut  grove 
less  than  half  a  mile  away  from  the  hotel. 

After  we  had  discussed  this  prospect,  those  of  us 
who  had  received  letters  read  them.  Miss  Coutts 
uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise  when  she  saw  the 
handwriting  on  one  of  her  envelopes,  and  when  she 
had  read  the  letter  that  it  contained  she  placed  the 
rest  of  her  budget  on  the  table  in  front  of  her,  took 
off  her  eyeglasses,  and  said  "  Dear  me ! "  twice. 
Perceiving  that  her  kind  old  face  wore  an  air  of 
deep  perplexity,  I  expressed  the  hope  that  she 
had  not  received  bad  news.  She  turned  towards 
me. 

"  Not  bad  exactly,"  she  said  slowly,  "  but  puzzling. 
I've  had  a  letter  from  Clara  Salvadori." 

The  name  dropped  like  a  bombshell  amongst  us. 

"  From  Clara  ! "  cried  Miss  Dacre.  "  I  thought  you 
never  wrote  to  each  other  now  ! " 

Miss  Coutts  nodded  slowly.  "We  don't,"  she 
answered.  "I  haven't  heard  from  her  for  nearly 
two  years." 
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There  was  silence  for  nearly  a  minute,  and  then 
Miss  Dacre  spoke,  in  an  oddly  constrained  voice : 

"  How  is  she  ? "  she  asked. 

"  She  seems  to  be  in  the  best  of  spirits,"  answered 
her  friend.  "  But  it  really  is  a  little  awkward." 

"  What's  awkward  ? "  demanded  the  poet.  He 
writes  divinely,  but  his  conversational  style  is  crude 
and  bald.  Miss  Coutts  stared  thoughtfully  at  the 
letter  in  her  lap. 

"  Well,  you  see,"  she  said  presently,  "  she  has  heard 
that  I'm  at  Travio,  and  she's  coming  too." 

The  poet  emitted  a  loud  and  vulgar  whistle,  leant 
back,  and  stared  up  at  the  sky.  Miss  Dacre  looked 
cross  and  incredulous. 

"  She  can't  come  ! "  she  said.  "  I  passed  by  the 
Villa  yesterday,  and  it's  all  en  papillotes.  There  are 
workmen  and  heaps  of  mortar  all  over  the  place. 
No  one  could  possibly  stay  there,  least  of  all  Clara." 

Miss  Coutts  nodded  again  and  put  on  her  glasses. 

"  Clara  knows  that,"  she  explained,  "  She  doesn't 
intend  to  stay  at  the  Villa.  She  intends  to  stay 
here." 

We  uttered  a  choric  shout.     "  Here  ! "  we  cried. 

"  Oh,  Lord  !  "  said  the  poet ;  and  he  rose  abruptly 
and  stalked  off  to  the  hotel.  We  continued  to  gaze 
at  Miss  Coutts. 

"  Yes,  Clara  is  coming  here,"  said  that  lady.  She 
sat  lost  in  thought  for  some  moments.  "  It  will  be 
very  pleasant  to  see  her,"  she  added  at  last,  pensively, 
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"but  I  do  hope  that  she  really  won't  bring  that 
terrible  person  with  her." 

"  Oh,  she  can't ! "  I  cried. 

"  She  will ! "  said  Miss  Dacre. 

"  She  won't ! "  said  the  Archdeacon,  very  calmly 
and  sweetly.  Then  he  followed  the  poet  into  the 
hotel.  Our  animated  debate  beneath  the  rose  pergola 
lasted  till  the  bell  rang  for  dinner. 


II. 


The  artistic  history  of  the  Salvador!  is  known  to 
every  one  who  cares  at  all  for  music,  but  so  many 
lies  concerning  her  private  life  have  been  current 
throughout  Europe  for  the  last  ten  years  that  it 
seems  worth  while  to  offer  a  brief  synopsis  of  the 
truth.  She  was  born  in  Venice  in  1879 ;  her  father 
was  a  violinist  and  a  native  of  that  city ;  the  mother 
belonged  to  an  ancient  and  impoverished  Irish  family, 
and  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  women  of  her 
time;  she  eloped  with  Salvadori,  and  they  lived 
together  in  Venice,  in  Florence,  and  in  Rome,  where 
she  died  in  1888.  Their  only  child  Clara  gave 
evidence  very  early  of  possessing  great  musical 
talent,  and  when  she  was  still  a  long-legged  and 
decidedly  skinny  creature  in  short  frocks  and  a 
pigtail  she  was  something  of  a  celebrity  in  Rome, 
and  her  violin  was  much  in  request  at  evening 
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parties.  I  saw  her  for  the  first  time  at  the  Princess 
Rusponi's — she  was  playing  Bach's  "  Chaconne  " — 
and  carried  away  a  lasting  impression  of  two  im- 
mense black  eyes  and  a  pale,  dogged  little  face  that 
was  often  distorted  by  a  very  ugly  scowl.  Her 
father,  I  remember,  was  there  also ;  he  was  a  gentle, 
ineffective  person  with  close-cropped  white  hair  and 
shabby  -  smart  clothes.  He  possessed  charming 
manners,  but  was  always  purposeless,  vague,  and 
tired  —  feckless,  Miss  Coutts  called  him  —  and  I 
suspect  that  even  then  Clara  led  him  a  pretty 
dance. 

Miss  Coutts  had  been  the  best  possible  friend  to 
the  girl's  mother,  and  I  have  the  strongest  suspicion 
that  her  motive  for  living  in  Rome  after  the  death 
of  the  latter  was  not  a  selfish  one.  At  any  rate  she 
watched  over  Clara  like  a  dragon,  made  her  practise 
steadily,  taught  her  to  mend  her  stockings,  whirled 
her  off  for  holidays  to  Switzerland  when  she  looked 
jaded,  took  her  to  church  on  Sundays,  and  gave  her 
the  opportunity  of  associating  with  pleasant  people 
instead  of  with  Salvadori's  friends,  who  were  usually 
dreary,  often  drunk,  and  apt  to  borrow  all  her 
money.  Miss  Coutts  wrote  to  me  at  intervals ;  her 
letters  were  full  of  Clara;  in  fact,  she  would  not 
willingly  mention  any  other  subject ;  but  I  am  bound 
to  admit  that  very  soon  I  rejoiced  in  her  obsession. 
The  girl  was  evidently  developing  a  most  interesting 
personality ;  she  was  a  madcap,  artistic  to  the  finger- 
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tips,  and  possessed  a  devilish  temper,  but  she  was 
also  loyal,  generous,  and  gay,  absolutely — often  dis- 
concertingly —  truthful,  and  intensely  devoted  to 
Miss  Coutts.  When  her  fairy  godmother  fell  ill 
with  typhoid,  Clara,  who  was  then  a  girl  of  sixteen, 
remained  by  her  bedside  day  and  night  for  a  week, 
repelling,  I  regret  to  say,  with  pugilistic  demonstra- 
tions any  one  who  attempted  to  remove  her,  and 
proving  this  painful  violence  to  have  a  basis  of  sound 
reason  by  nursing  Miss  Coutts  tenderly  and  also 
capably.  It  was  soon  after  this  illness,  I  think,  that 
Clara  discovered  that  she  had  a  good  voice.  Her 
behaviour  on  this  occasion  was  eminently  charac- 
teristic; she  obtained  an  introduction  to  the  great- 
est singing-master  in  Rome,  listened  to  his  awful 
warnings  with  submissive  silence,  bought  two  pairs 
of  very  light  and  comfortable  corsets  on  the  way 
home,  and  announced  to  her  father  that  she  intended 
to  become  a  singer.  Salvadori,  the  greatly -tried, 
for  once  lost  his  temper  and  made  an  effort  to  assert 
himself ;  Clara  listened  to  him  with  a  silence  which, 
this  time,  was  not  at  all  submissive,  marched  off  to  her 
own  room,  changed  her  corsets,  and,  returning  to  her 
father,  threw  the  discarded  garments,  her  violin,  two 
bows,  and  several  books  of  exercises  at  his  bewildered 
and  unhappy  head.  Then  she  stalked  away  to  take 
up  her  abode  with  Miss  Coutts.  The  wretched  Salva- 
dori emigrated  to  America  shortly  afterwards. 

The  history  of  her  next  six  years  was  merely  the 
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history  of  her  artistic  development.  She  worked 
with  immense  energy,  and,  though  she  possessed 
magnificent  health,  would  probably  have  half -killed 
herself  if  Miss  Coutts  had  not  looked  after  her  so 
wisely.  They  lived  in  Rome  and  in  Milan  ;  she  was 
twenty-four  when  she  made  her  astonishing  debut; 
a  year  later  she  was  singing  at  La  Scala,  and  in 
the  following  summer,  amid  the  lamentations  of  her 
masters  and  acquaintances,  she  had  a  triumphant 
success  in  the  Ring  at  Munich.  How  she  continued 
to  sing  Wagner  for  years  without  detriment  to  her 
voice  is  a  matter  of  musical  history.  I  saw  her  in 
1905,  and  thought  her  a  most  enviable  young  woman. 
Though  she  was  already  rather  huge,  she  was  ex- 
tremely handsome ;  her  detractors  called  her  swarthy, 
but  though  she  had  blue-black  hair  and  strongly- 
marked  eyebrows  that  met  above  her  nose,  her  com- 
plexion was  fair,  and  her  eyes  were  the  finest  that  I 
had  ever  seen.  She  was  radiant  with  youth,  energy, 
and  success;  she  gave  one  the  impression  that  she 
possessed  enormous  vitality  and  very  powerful  im- 
pulses, but  the  long  years  of  toil  had  taught  her  self- 
control,  and  her  fiery  temper  flashed  out  only  rarely. 
Miss  Coutts,  who  was  full  of  pride  in  the  triumph  of 
her  proUgee,  certainly  deserved  the  congratulations 
of  a  world.  She  admitted  that  the  years  of  training 
had  been  full  of  anxiety,  but  she  seemed  confident 
that  all  her  worries  were  over,  and  that  nothing 
remained  but  a  long  and  triumphal  procession  from 
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glory  unto  glory.  I  thought  privately  that  the  real 
anxiety  would  begin  later.  "  I  suppose  every  one 
is  in  love  with  her  ? "  I  asked.  And  Miss  Coutts 
answered  with  a  contented  smile,  "  Every  one  !  But 
she  doesn't  care  for  all  that  kind  of  thing." 

Six  months  later  I  read  in  a  French  paper  that 
Clara  Salvadori  had  been  privately — or  secretly — 
married  to  the  Baron  von  Planken.  I  had  never 
heard  of  this  nobleman,  but  a  day  or  two  later  a 
letter  came  from  Miss  Coutts  which  contained  some 
information.  The  Baron  was  a  rich  Austrian  of 
ancient  family;  Miss  Coutts  wished  that  he  could 
have  been  younger  —  he  was  fifty  —  but  except  for 
this  defect  he  was  an  admirable  person,  courteous, 
handsome,  and  devoted  to  Clara,  who  would  be  much 
better  off  with  a  thoroughly  sensible  husband  to  pro- 
tect her.  It  appears  that  the  Baron's  family  had 
snorted,  as  only  Austrian  families  can  snort,  at  the 
idea  of  his  marrying  a  prima  donna,  and  had  even 
appealed  to  the  Emperor;  but  the  Baron  had  been 
steadfast,  and  had  gone  to  some  pains  to  prove  that 
his  betrothed  was  descended,  through  her  mother, 
from  the  kings  of  Ireland.  He  was  very  considerate, 
and  agreed  at  once  that  Clara  should  continue  her 
artistic  career.  He  himself  was  a  line  pianist  and 
devoted  to  music. 

Thus  spake  Miss  Coutts,  but  I  imagined  that  I 
could  detect  a  faint  note  of  disappointment  beneath 
her  optimistic  phrases.  I  heard  very  little  of  Clara's 
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private  life  for  a  year,  when  Miss  Coutts  wrote  to 
inform  me  that  the  Baron  had  been  blessed  with  an 
heir,  and  that  Clara  seemed  to  be  happy  again.  The 
last  phrase  aroused  my  most  dismal  forebodings; 
even  in  London  I  had  heard  rumours  that  the  mar- 
riage had  not  proved  altogether  fortunate.  Artisti- 
cally, however,  Clara  continued  to  ascend  steadily 
from  height  to  height,  and  then,  just  after  her  suc- 
cess in  the  Mozart  festival  at  Covent  Garden,  her 
child  died.  For  a  year  she  vanished  completely 
from  the  world,  from  Miss  Coutts,  and,  apparently, 
from  her  husband.  When  she  reappeared,  more 
brilliant  than  ever,  Melchiorre  Fantoni  was  almost 
invariably  with  her. 

Why  he  attracted  her  is  known  only  to  the  Des- 
tinies who  watch  above  us.  Certainly  he  was  a 
brilliant  talker,  but  so,  according  to  all  accounts,  was 
Clara,  and  two  of  that  particular  trade  most  seldom 
agree.  He  had  an  international  renown,  but  in  the 
course  of  her  artistic  life  she  had  met  all  the  cele- 
brated people  of  Europe,  and  knew  exactly  how  much 
contemporary  fame  was  worth.  For  the  rest,  he 
wrote  villainously  clever  comedies,  usually  obscene, 
but  always  witty;  he  wore  the  last  fashions  in 
clothes  and  was  curled  and  scented  daily ;  kept  the 
papers  supplied  with  silly  details  concerning  his 
quite  unimportant  fads  and  effeminacies,  and  enjoyed 
a  great  reputation  as  a  drawing-room  Don  Juan.  He 
was  forty-five,  but  went  to  some  pains  in  order  to 
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make  the  world  think  him  ten  years  younger:  he 
announced  frequently  to  interviewers  that  he  cared 
for  nothing  but  children,  flowers,  and  the  poetry  of 
Dante.  This  may  have  been  true ;  it  was  also  true 
that  the  soul  within  his  perfumed  and  powdered 
little  body  was  rank. 

The  rest  of  the  affair  is,  unfortunately,  common 
knowledge.  Clara's  divorce,  and  the  subsequent  dis- 
gusting behaviour  of  Fantoni,  who  ran  through  all 
her  money,  pawned  her  jewels,  and  then  deserted 
her  and  pilloried  her  in  his  most  malodorous  play, 
were  the  pieces  de  resistance  at  every  feast  of  gossip 
in  Europe  for  two  years.  The  scene  at  the  Fenice, 
when  she  appeared  on  the  stage  with  a  red  weal 
across  her  cheek  and  neck,  and  several  chivalrous 
Venetians  made  for  Fantoni's  box  with  murder  in 
their  eyes,  will  long  be  remembered  in  the  less 
savoury  annals  of  opera ;  Fantoni's  delicate  descrip- 
tion of  her  personal  attractions  to  an  interviewer 
whom  he  pretended  to  regard  merely  as  a  friend  was 
another  charming  episode.  And  after  it  all,  when 
he  was  bankrupt  and  a  nervous  wreck,  she  went 
back  to  him ! 

Miss  Coutts  was  a  highly  respectable  English 
maiden  lady,  with  a  brother  who  was  an  Archdeacon, 
but  she  was  faithful  to  Clara  through  it  all.  Only 
when  Clara  announced  that  she  was  going  back  to 
Fantoni  did  her  old  friend  oppose  her,  offering  her,  in 
desperation,  the  choice  between  her  own  and  that  ras- 
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cal's  further  acquaintance.  Clara  wept — it  was  the 
only  time  that  Miss  Coutts  had  ever  seen  her  in  tears — 
but  made  her  choice  without  hesitating.  They  parted 
in  Rome,  and  no  communication  had  passed  between 
them  until  that  memorable  evening  when  the  Red 
Admiral  performed  his  marvellous  leaping  act  from 
the  deck  of  the  lake  steamer.  The  reader  will  admit 
that  we  had  some  excuse  for  our  excitement. 


III. 


After  dinner  we  sat  again  under  the  pergola,  ex- 
cept the  poet,  who  went  a -roaming  beneath  the 
moon  in  quest  of  inspiration.  About  nine  o'clock 
I  said  good-night  to  the  ladies  and  the  Archdeacon, 
and  went  towards  the  hotel  with  the  intention  of 
working  off  some  of  my  sadly  belated  correspond- 
ence. I  paused  in  the  little  piazza  to  take  a  last 
look  at  the  nocturnal  beauty  of  the  lake  and  to  light 
a  cigarette,  when  an  unknown  voice  arose  in  the 
darkness  close  to  me. 

"  If  I  may  trouble  you,"  said  the  voice  very 
humbly. 

A  hand  came  out  of  the  gloom  and  approached 
the  flickering  match.  I  turned  and  saw  that  the 
new  arrival  was  standing  by  my  side.  I  dropped 
the  match  and  struck  another  which  I  gave  to  him. 
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He  thanked  me  profusely.  "Those  vestas  in  the 
hotel  are  no  class,"  he  said. 

I  agreed,  and  we  stood  silent  for  a  moment.  Then 
I  asked  him  if  he  had  had  a  tiring  journey.  "  Not 
exactly  tiring,"  he  said,  "but  what  you  might  call 
exciting.  Had  my  pocket  picked  in  the  train  at 
Como  coming  down  to  the  boat — lucky  I  always 
carry  money  under  my  vest  —  and  had  to  jump 
for  it  when  I  landed  here.  I  expect  you  saw  me. 
Regular  touch  and  go,  that  was." 

I  agreed  that  it  was  indeed  regular  touch  and  go, 
and  asked  him  if  he  had  been  asleep  when  the 
boat  arrived  at  Travio.  He  denied  this  soft  im- 
peachment. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  he  said.  "  I  don't  sleep  in  the 
daytime.  It  catches  my  liver.  May  I  worry  you 
for  another  match  ?  I'm  afraid  I'm  robbing  you. 
Thanks,  much.  No,  I  was  awake  right  enough,  but 
I  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  boat,  and  didn't  see 
the  name  upon  the  board  until  she'd  cast  off.  As 
soon  as  I  saw  it  I  talked  to  the  skipper  like  a 
father." 

"  With  really  wonderful  result,"  I  commented ; 
"  I  never  saw  a  lake  steamer  put  back  for  any  one 
before." 

The  stranger  chuckled.  "  Oh,  I  did  them ! "  he 
said.  "  And  the  funny  part  of  it  was,"  he  continued, 
"  that  when  I  started  I  hadn't  any  intention  of  put- 
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ing  up  here.  I'd  got  a  ticket  to  —  to  that  place 
beginning  with  a  C." 

"  Cadenabbia  ? "  I  suggested. 

"  That's  it,"  he  said,  "  Cadanabyer.  And  I'd  taken 
a  room  in  the  hotel  there.  I  expect  they  think  I've 
fallen  overboard." 

"Then  you  were  suddenly  captivated  by  the 
beauty  of  Travio  ? "  I  asked.  He  hesitated  before 
replying. 

"  Not  exactly,"  he  answered.  "  But  I  knew  the 
name  of  the  place,  and  I  had  reasons  for  wanting 
to  see  it.  Pretty  spot,  isn't  it  ?  Not  much  doing 
though,  generally,  I  suppose  ? " 

I  assented,  groaning  inwardly,  for  I  began  to 
suspect  that  Montagute  had  hired  or  persuaded  some 
low-minded  individual  to  advertise  Travio  in  the 
English  papers.  Silence  descended  upon  us,  to  be 
broken  by  the  stranger's  asking  me  if  I  were  well 
acquainted  with  the  district.  I  replied  affirmatively, 
and  he  seemed  to  hover  on  the  brink  of  another 
question.  He  refrained,  however,  from  asking  it,  and 
made  a  remark  on  the  difficulty  of  procuring  good 
English  tobacco  in  Italy.  Then  with  profuse  apolo- 
gies he  borrowed  another  match.  I  studied  his  face 
whilst  he  lit  an  amber  -  mouthpieced  pipe  with  a 
large  band  of  embossed  silver,  and  decided  that  he 
was  very  shy  and  rather  hot.  Then  I  wished  him 
good-night. 

"  So  long,"  he  said.     "  Pleased  to  have  met  you. 
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We're  certain  to  knock  up  against  one  another  a 
bit."  And  he  disappeared  into  the  darkness.  Later 
the  poet  informed  me  that  he  had  met  the  stranger 
about  ten  o'clock  on  the  road  that  leads  to  the  villa, 
and  that  Bembo  had  probably  removed  a  portion 
of  his  trousers.  Neither  of  us  could  imagine  any 
reason  for  his  remarkable  descent  upon  Travio. 

We  saw  very  little  of  him  for  the  next  two  or 
three  days.  The  weather  was  perfect,  and  we  were 
always  out  on  the  lake  sketching  or  idling  until  sun- 
set. At  dinner  he  sat  at  a  small  table  beyond  the 
manicuring  Milanese,  who  stared  at  him  boldly  and 
discussed  him  in  their  own  tongue ;  he  kept  his  eyes 
fixed  either  on  his  plate  or  on  the  opposite  wall,  and 
when  the  affable  Gina  came  to  consult  his  taste  in 
food  or  wine  he  blushed  beautifully.  There  was  no 
doubt  that  he  was  very  shy  and  quite  unused  to 
his  present  kind  of  environment.  Being  alone,  his 
repast  was  necessarily  finished  more  quickly  than 
those  of  our  party  and  the  Milanese  family,  and  it 
was  funny  to  observe  him  summoning  up  courage 
to  rise  from  his  table  and  march  down  the  room 
with  the  jerky  gait  of  extreme  self -consciousness. 
As  he  passed  us  he  would  whistle  softly  as  if  to  show 
us  that,  whatever  we  might  think,  he  was  really 
tremendously  at  ease.  Though  he  would  exchange 
commonplaces  with  the  Archdeacon  and  myself,  he 
avoided  the  ladies  of  our  party,  and  the  aspect  of 
the  poet  obviously  filled  him  with  distrust.  When 
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Miss  Coutts  engaged  him  in  conversation  he  turned 
purple,  looked  as  if  he  were  about  to  burst,  and 
answered  her  in  an  off-hand  and  facetious  manner 
that  would  have  been  offensive  if  it  had  not  been  so 
plainly  the  result  of  great  mental  anguish.  We  did 
our  best ;  we  tried  to  persuade  him  to  bathe  with  us 
and  to  row  on  the  lake,  but  he  could  not  swim,  and 
on  the  only  occasion  when  he  ventured  into  a  boat 
he  became  horribly  ashamed  of  his  braces,  which 
were  scarled  and  green,  and  nearly  upset  our  frail 
craft  with  ill-timed  efforts  to  be  of  use  when  we  were 
embarking  or  landing.  We  strove  to  foster  a  friend- 
ship between  him  and  Bembo,  whom  he  invariably 
addressed  as  "  good  -  little  -  dawgie — then  "  ;  but  the 
good-little-dawgie  absolutely  refused  to  consort  with 
him  at  any  price,  and  fell  into  a  frenzy  of  barking 
whenever  he  approached. 

His  real  name,  we  discovered,  was  George  Nath- 
aniel Jarvis,  and  he  lived  at  Dulwich. 

Miss  Coutts  received  a  second  letter  from  Clara, 
announcing  that  she  would  arrive  at  Travio  in  the 
course  of  the  following  week,  and  requesting  that 
our  whole  party  should  immediately  make  an  ex- 
pedition to  the  Villa  and  pour  the  blended  vials 
of  our  fury  on  the  heads  of  her  workmen,  who 
were  reported  to  be  spending  all  their  toilful 
hours  in  playing  dominoes  and  other  games  of 
chance.  Miss  Coutts  informed  Montagute  of  the 
honour  that  was  about  to  be  rendered  to  his  hotel, 
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but,  knowing  Clara's  capacity  for  emphatic  speech, 
she  did  not  trouble  to  go  to  the  Villa,  contenting 
herself  with  sending  me  to  inspect  it.  After  she 
had  received  Clara's  second  letter  she  wore  a 
resigned  expression  and  uttered  innumerable  Oh 
dears,  but  in  reality,  I  am  certain,  she  was  in  an 
ecstasy  of  longing  to  see  her  wilful,  beautiful 
protegee  once  again.  Montagute  went  about  his 
business  with  an  Olympian  air,  and  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity of  informing  every  one  in  the  district  that 
the  divine  and  incomparable  Salvador!  had  scorned 
the  fleshpots  of  the  Villa  d'Este  and  the  garish 
joys  of  Cadenabbia,  and  was  about  to  take  up  her 
abode  beneath  his  honoured  roof. 

Next  morning  I  went  up  to  the  Villa,  which  I 
found,  as  Miss  Dacre  had  prophesied,  en  papillotes. 
There  were  certain  symptoms  of  dominoes  and  cards, 
but  on  the  whole  the  workmen,  when  I  arrived,  were 
giving  evidence  of  a  decent  activity,  therefore  I  also 
decided  to  leave  the  task  of  reviling  them  to  Clara, 
who  would  certainly  enjoy  it.  I  talked  with  the 
foreman,  a  pleasant  gentleman  from  Como,  who  was 
tanned  to  the  hue  of  antique  leather,  and  was,  as 
I  soon  discovered,  a  man  with  a  grievance.  It 
appeared  that  every  day  a  stranger  came  up  to 
the  Villa,  sat  on  the  garden  wall  smoking  a  pipe, 
and  stared  incessantly  at  the  workmen.  Whether 
the  latter  were  shy  by  nature,  or  whether  the 
stranger's  presence  made  them  reluctant  to  play 
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dominoes,  I  cannot  say,  but  after  a  few  days  they 
began  to  resent  his  punctual  visitations.  When 
any  one  spoke  to  him  he  made  signs  which  in- 
dicated that  he  knew  no  Italian,  and  when  the 
foreman  resorted  to  gestures,  which  were  meant  to 
convey  to  him  the  fact  that  his  presence  was  super- 
fluous, he  smiled  and  nodded,  took  off  his  hat 
many  times,  and  remained  cheerfully  seated  on  his 
wall. 

I  was  not  greatly  interested  by  the  foreman's 
complaint,  and  was  about  to  take  leave  of  him 
and  return  to  the  hotel,  when  he  uttered  a  sudden 
exclamation  and  pointed  down  the  road.  "There 
he  is  again,  Signore ! "  he  cried  passionately.  I 
looked  in  the  direction  that  he  indicated,  and  per- 
ceived, with  some  astonishment,  the  Red  Admiral 
toiling  up  the  path,  and  mopping  his  brow  as  he 
came  with  a  large  red  handkerchief.  The  workmen 
groaned  musically,  and  I  went  to  meet  him. 

He  was  very  hot,  and  became  visibly  hotter  when 
he  recognised  me. 

"  Morning  ! "  he  gasped.  "Splendid  morning ;  just 
having  a  little  walk  —  exploring  the  country,  you 
know — and  happened  on  this  path.  Pretty  spot  for 
a  nice  cosy  home,  isn't  it  ? " 

I  stared,  dimly  comprehending  that  George  Nath- 
aniel Jarvis  was  employing  the  language  of  sub- 
terfuge. Then  I  contemplated  him  with  the  eye 
of  stern  reproof.  "I  have  just  heard  that  you  come 
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here  every  day,"  I  said.  "Are  you  interested  in 
building  operations  ? " 

He  looked  at  me  with  a  very  odd  expression, 
and  attained  a  climax  of  redness.  "  Oh,  so  so ! " 
he  answered,  with  an  attempt  at  airiness. 
"Are  you?" 

"  Not  as  a  rule,"  I  replied,  "  but  I  happen  to  know 
the  lady  who  owns  this  Villa.  She  suspected  the 

workmen  of  idleness,  and  so  I  came "  I  paused 

abruptly,  conscious  that  the  Red  Admiral  had 
dropped  his  stick  and  his  handkerchief  and  was 
actually  glaring  at  me.  "  Why,  what  is  the 
matter  ? "  I  cried. 

For  a  moment  he  seemed  speechless.  Then  he 
came  quite  close  to  me  and  said,  in  a  melodramatic 
whisper,  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  did  I  understand 
you  to  say  that  you  knew  her  ? " 

His  eyes  protruded,  his  mouth  remained  open, 
and  he  was  evidently  in  the  throes  of  strong  ex- 
citement. I  began  to  think  that  the  sun  had  turned 
his  brain. 

"  I  used  to  know  her,"  I  answered.  "  She  is  a 
great  friend  of  Miss  Coutts,  the  artist  with  the 
white  hair,  you  know,  who  was  in  the  boat  with 
us  the  other  day." 

The  Red  Admiral  seemed  to  be  almost  overcome 
by  this  information. 

"  Good  golly  ! "  he  remarked,  and  again  he  mopped 
his  brow.  "This  beats  cock-fighting  and  Bomb. 
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Wells,"  he  added  obscurely,  after  an  interval  of 
deep  meditation.  . 

I  became  slightly  impatient.  "  May  I  ask  if  you 
know  anything  of  Signora  Salvadori  ? "  I  asked. 
He  looked  at  me  very  solemnly,  and  nodded  three 
or  four  times. 

"  That's  it,"  he  said.  "  No  error ;  that's  her  name. 
Madam  Clara  Salvadori,  and  this  place  is  named 
after  her.  She  comes  here  every  spring,  and  keeps 
a  tame  leopard  and  half  a  dozen  wolf-hounds.  I 
knew  I  hadn't  made  any  mistake."  He  stared  at 
the  unsympathetic  workmen  and  nodded  again 
like  a  china  mandarin. 

"  Are  you  fond  of  music  ? "  1  asked,  "  and  have 
you  heard  her  sing  ?  " 

My  voice  seemed  to  arouse  him  from  deep  medi- 
tation." "  Eh  ! "  he  said.  "  Oh  yes,  I've  heard  her 
— when  she  was  in  London  three  years  ago.  And 
just  to  think  that  the  old  lady  knows  her!  Does 
she  know  her  well  ?  " 

"  They  lived  together  for  many  years,"  I  answered. 
The  Red  Admiral  raised  his  eyebrows  until  they 
almost  touched  his  effulgent  forelock.  "Well,  I 
never  ! "  he  ejaculated. 

I  inquired  if  he  had  heard  Clara  sing  in  opera. 
"  Rather  I  "  he  replied.  "  I  went  to  every  blessed 
performance  that  she  gave.  It  nearly  landed  me  in 
Queer  Street,  for  I  was  only  a  junior  then  earning 
twenty-five  bob  a-week." 
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"  A  junior  ? "  I  said  indiscreetly.     "  At  the  Bar  ? " 

"  No,  sir,"  answered  the  Red  Admiral  simply.  "  I 
was  employed  in  Sylvester  &  Snagg's  Great  Boot 
Emporium.  I  expect  you  know  it.  In  the  Tot- 
tenham Court  Road,  close  to  the  Oxford  Street 
corner." 

"  And  you  love  music  ? "  I  asked.  He  looked 
doubtful. 

"  No,"  he  replied,  "  I  can't  actually  say  that  I  do. 
I  never  did  before  I  heard  her  sing,  and  any  music 
I've  heard  since — opera  music  and  concert-bands  and 
all  that — I  haven't  cared  much  about.  I  don't  mind 
a  gramophone  on  a  wet  afternoon.  No,  I  think  I 
may  say  that  I  don't  like  music.  In  opera  it  always 
seems  to  spoil  the  acting.  Most  of  the  time  I  can't 
hear  what  any  of  them  are  talking  about." 

"But  you  enjoyed  hearing  Signora  Salvadori?"  I 
said.  He  turned  swiftly  and  stared  at  me  again. 
"  Enjoyed ! "  he  cried.  He  seemed  to  hunt  for  an 
adequate  phrase,  then  gave  up  the  hopeless  quest. 
"  But  it  wasn't  her  singing,  it  wasn't  her  acting,  it 
was  her  ! "  he  continued.  "  When  she  came  on  the 
stage,  I  tell  you,  it  was  like  a — like  a  vision !  It 
was  something  new  and  shining  and  wonderful  that 
came  into  your  life,  just  like  the  sun  into  a  dark 
office.  It  was  life,  that's  the  very  word ;  you  felt 
that  every  one  you'd  ever  known  was  just  a  machine, 
doing  the  same  things  over  and  over  again  in  just 
the  same  way,  doing  and  not  feeling,  not  enjoying, 
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not I  see  you  take  my  meaning ;  I'm  not  good 

at  talking,  as  you  know.  She  wasn't  that  kind; 
she  was  all  alive ;  more  alive  than  everybody  else  in 
the  world  all  lumped  together."  He  paused,  with  a 
funny  gasp ;  then,  in  a  voice  that  thrilled  with  the 
most  shameless  sentimentalism,  he  added :  "  And  to 
think  that  her  feet  have  trod  the  very  path  we 
stand  on ! " 

Of  course,  he  was  absurd,  with  his  ecstasies  and 
his  whiskers  and  his  heated  face,  yet  I  thought  that 
even  Clara  might  have  felt  complimented  by  the 
sincerity  of  his  tribute.  "  You  have  never  seen  her 
since  then  ? "  I  asked.  He  shook  his  head  mourn- 
fully. "  She  came  to  England  again  for  a  week,"  he 
said,  "but  I  had  been  shifted  to  our  Birmingham 
branch  and  couldn't  get  away.  I  thought  I'd  never 
see  her  again.  It  was  then  that  I  bought  this."  He 
put  his  hand  in  an  inner  pocket  of  his  coat  and  pro- 
duced an  oblong  package  wrapped  in  a  white  silk 
handkerchief.  He  unfolded  the  handkerchief,  re- 
vealing a  photograph  in  a  horrible  pale  pink  case 
embossed  with  forget-me-nots  and  roses.  It  was 
a  portrait  of  Clara  as  Countess  Almaviva  in  "Le 
Nozze  di  Figaro."  Scrawled  across  it  was  the  prima 
donna's  enormous  signature. 

"  I  sent  it  to  her  at  Covent  Garden,"  he  said,  "  and 
she  signed  it.  I  enclosed  stamps,  of  course.  I  wrote 
a  letter,  too — all  right,  quite  formal,  with  Mr  Jarvis 
and  respectfully  requests — but  she  didn't  answer  it. 
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Not  to  be  expected,  of  course.  Our  lines  in  life 
were  different;  I  believe  that  she  was  personally 
acquainted  with  the  late  King.  Yes,  I  thought  I 
should  never  see  her  again,  and  then — funny  how 
things  happen  in  this  world — my  old  uncle  left  me 
all  his  money  about  three  months  ago,  and  I  cleared 
out  of  Birmingham,  got  a  little  place  in  Croydon— 
I'd  always  meant  to  live  there  when  I  could — and 
came  out  to  Italy  as  soon  as  the  lawyers  had 
settled  things  up." 

"  To  hear  Signora  Salvadori  again  ? "  I  said. 

"  And  to  see  her — that  was  the  idea,"  replied  the 
Red  Admiral.  "  But  just  my  blessed  luck  !  When 
I  got  to  Rome,  which  I  went  to  knowing  it  was  the 
capital  of  Italy  and  that  the  Italian  Covent  Garden 
would  be  there,  I  found  that  she  didn't  sing  in  the 
summer.  I  didn't  know  what  to  do,  and  Rome  was 
hotter  than  I'd  ever  thought  any  place  outside  hell 
could  be;  but  luckily  there  was  a  waiter-fellow  in 
the  hotel  who  knew  about  Madame  Salvadori,  and 
said  that  she  had  a  villa  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Como. 
He  wrote  the  name  of  the  place  down  on  a  bit  of 
paper,  and  told  me  it  was  near  Cadanabyer.  That's 
why  I  did  that  Alhambra  turn  on  the  steamer  when 
I  saw  the  name  up  on  a  board." 

"  I  see,"  I  said,  gravely.  The  Red  Admiral  whistled 
a  foolish  tune  through  his  teeth.  "  And  after  all,"  he 
said,  with  a  poor  attempt  at  airiness,  "the  lady's 
away  for  her  holidays  and  hasn't  left  any  address. 
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I've  come  up  here  every  day  to  see  if  there's  any 
chance  of  her  house  being  ready  for  her  soon,  and,  in 
my  opinion,  if  these  lazy,  loafing,  murderous-looking 
pirates  don't  get  the  sack  she  won't  be  in  it  this  side 
of  Christmas.  But  it  doesn't  really  make  any  differ- 
ence to  me,"  he  added,  more  cheerfully. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ? "  I  asked. 

"  I  mean  that  I  shall  wait  till  she  comes,  if  I  have 
to  wait  a  year,"  said  the  sublime  Red  Admiral.  And 
there  was  a  note  in  his  voice  when  he  spoke  which 
made  him  seem  no  longer  a  blatant  little  Cockney, 
but  the  incarnate  spirit  of  the  Romance  that  shall 
never  die,  though  Socialism,  Materialism,  and  the 
Commercial  Temperament  lord  it  in  dull  triumvirate 
over  a  grey  world.  I  felt  glad  that  I  had  a  piece  of 
good  news  for  him. 

"  You  won't  have  to  wait  as  long  as  that,"  I  said. 
"  Signora  Salvadori  is  coming  here  next  week." 

I  had  expected  him  to  be  surprised,  but  I  was 
quite  unprepared  to  see  him  almost  overcome  by 
sudden  emotion.  He  stared  at  me  with  enormous 
eyes,  and  his  hands  trembled.  "  Next  week ! "  he 
cried.  Then  he  collected  himself  and  forced  a  laugh. 
"  I  see,"  he  said ;  "  of  course,  you're  having  me  on. 
The  place  can't  be  ready  for  at  least  a  month." 

When  I  explained  that  Clara  intended  to  stay  at 
the  hotel  he  seemed  almost  appalled.  "  I'm  not  at  all 
sure  that  /  ought  to  stay,"  he  said  gloomily.  "I 
shan't  be  able  to  help  looking  at  her,  and  she  mayn't 
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like  it.  Excuse  me  speaking  like  this,  but  it  is  a 
very  great  shock.  My  idea,  you  know,  was  to,  as  it 
were,  hover  round  her — to  worship  her  from  afar. 
To  stay  in  the  same  hotel ! " 

He  looked  terribly  perplexed.  I  yearned  to  laugh, 
but  managed  to  deny  myself  that  felicity.  I  assured 
him  that  Clara  Salvadori  was  quite  accustomed  to 
being  looked  at,  and  promised  that  I  would  intro- 
duce him  to  her.  The  idea  made  him  tremble  like 
an  aspen. 

"Oh,  Lord,  no!"  he  said.  "I  should  never  pre- 
sume so  far.  I  shouldn't  be  able  to  say  a  word — 
I  imagine  that  we  have  nothing  in  common.  Thank 
you  all  the  same."  He  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and 
turned  the  shrouded  photograph  nervously  in  his 
hands.  Then  he  looked  at  me  with  piteous  entreaty. 
"  You  won't  say  a  word  to  her  about  what  I've  told 
you  ? "  he  asked  me.  "  If  you  do  I  shall  have  to 
leave  at  once.  I  shouldn't  dare  to  meet  her."  I 
promised  not  to  betray  him  to  Clara.  "  After  all," 
he  said,  looking  relieved,  "she  has  thousands  of 
admirers  wherever  she  goes.  There's  no  real  reason 
why  I  shouldn't  stay." 

"  None  at  all,"  I  said  solemnly.  "  But,  neverthe- 
less, you  are  different  from  the  other  admirers." 

"  Different  ?  "  he  repeated. 

"  Because  you're  in  love  with  her,"  I  said.  I  ex- 
pected him  to  force  a  deprecating  laugh  and  to  deny 
the  charge,  but  instead,  he  turned  almost  pale,  and 
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pulled  at  one  of  his  whiskers  with  tremulous  fingers. 
He  looked  hard  at  me  for  a  moment,  opened  his 
mouth  to  speak,  closed  it  again,  and  abruptly  walked 
off  down  the  path.  I  wondered  if  he  were  offended, 
but  this  apparently  was  not  the  case,  for  when  he 
was  about  ten  yards  away  he  turned,  waved  his 
hand,  and  cried,  "  So  long ! "  Then  he  vanished 
round  a  bend  in  the  road. 


IV. 


Early  in  the  following  week,  and  three  days  before 
she  was  expected  to  arrive,  Clara  Salvador!  appeared 
at  the  Grand  Hotel.  Much  to  our  relief,  she  was 
accompanied  only  by  her  Italian  maid.  Montagute 
was  overwhelmed  with  consternation  at  her  sudden 
advent,  for  he  had  counted  on  getting  rid  of  the 
Milanese  manicurists  before  she  came,  and  intended 
her  to  occupy  their  rooms,  which  were  the  best  in 
the  hotel.  Clara,  however,  evinced  no  yearning  for 
a  luxurious  abode,  and  was  quite  contented  with  a 
modest  apartment  adjoining  that  of  Miss  Coutts. 

Several  years  had  passed  since  I  had  seen  her  off 
the  stage,  and  I  found  her  greatly  changed.  Even  as 
a  girl  she  had  been  big,  but  now  she  had  acquired  the 
ample  proportions  which  are  the  inevitable  heritage 
of  prime  donne ;  she  used  to  look  like  some  strange 
exotic  flower ;  now  she  resembled  a  full-blown  rose. 
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Her  eyes  were  as  brilliant  as  ever,  but  often  their 
brightness  seemed  to  hint  an  interior  fatigue,  and 
her  full  red  lips  were  slightly  drawn  down  at  their 
corners.  One  did  not  need  to  be  a  physiognomist 
to  realise  that  she  had  crowded  a  surprising  amount 
of  living  into  her  thirty  odd  years. 

In  other  respects  she  was  unchanged;  celebrity 
and  the  influence  of  Fantoni  had  been  powerless 
against  her  wonderful  natural  fascination.  She 
was  still  gay,  headstrong,  and  affectionate ;  still 
completely  spontaneous,  and  still  had  her  old  habit 
of  flying  into  a  violent  rage  for  five  minutes — during 
which  period  one  felt  as  if  a  dozen  cyclones,  typhoons, 
and  hurricanes  had  joined  forces  and  were  playing 
around  one's  head  —  and  then,  in  a  moment,  she 
would  be  laughing  at  her  own  fury  and  mimicking 
the  scared  aspect  of  her  victim.  Her  joy  in  meeting 
Miss  Coutts  was  the  j  oiliest  thing  that  I  ever  beheld  ; 
she  behaved  exactly  like  a  child  that  had  come  home 
for  the  holidays.  Before  her  arrival  Miss  Coutts  and 
Miss  Dacre  had  somewhat  blighted  our  little  world 
by  assuming  a  severely  solemn  air,  looking  as  if 
they  were  thinking  out  a  penance  for  the  returning 
prodigal ;  but — so  feeble  is  the  consistency  of  warm- 
hearted spinsters — as  soon  as  the  prodigal  appeared, 
every  trace  of  this  virtuous  thunder  vanished  from 
our  skies.  If  Clara  had  brought  Fantoni  along  with 
her  I  don't  know  what  would  have  happened,  but 
I  believe  that  she  would  have  managed  to  make  even 
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that  atrociously  awkward  situation  seem  the  most 
ordinary  thing  in  the  world.  At  the  risk  of  ap- 
pearing coarse,  I  must  here  set  down  my  convic- 
tion that  if  Clara  had  painted  herself  green  and 
walked  about  metropolitan  streets  in  the  scantiest 
of  attire,  she  would  in  a  very  short  space  of  time 
have  contrived  to  persuade  her  friends  that  she  was 
behaving  in  a  perfectly  natural  way. 

In  an  English  hotel,  of  course,  she  would  merely 
have  been  stared  at;  in  Travio  she  was  honoured 
like  a  queen.  The  ample  bosom  of  Gina  heaved  with 
audible  pride  as  she  waited  upon  us  at  dinner,  and 
the  shy  Maria,  who  was  usually  concealed  in  the 
kitchen  behind  a  fastness  of  pots  and  pans,  was  per- 
petually neglecting  her  duties  in  order  to  peer  round 
the  screen  which  cut  off  the  dining-room  from  the 
sight,  though  not  from  the  odours,  of  her  realm. 
Montagute  wore  his  Sunday  clothes  throughout  the 
week,  and  walked  in  the  piazza  with  more  than  the 
air  of  a  benevolent  god.  The  becks  and  wreathed 
smiles  of  the  Milanese  family  had  a  ceremonial 
magnificence  that  no  off  -  hand  Englishman  could 
possibly  have  imagined ;  and  every  second  day  the 
youngest  of  the  manicurists,  a  gentle  maiden  of 
fifteen  with  extremely  stout  ankles,  was  sent  to 
our  table  with  a  huge  bunch  of  yellow  roses,  which 
were,  as  every  self-respecting  Italian  knew,  the  diva's 
favourite  flower.  Clara  was  charming  to  every  one, 
though  she  flew  into  a  terrible  rage  when  she  saw 
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the  manicurists  pursuing  their  art  on  the  balcony, 
and  was  only  restrained  by  our  united  prayers  from 
ascending  to  their  rooms  and  hurling  their  instru- 
ments into  the  lake.  The  Archdeacon  was  an  easy 
victim;  he  had  a  natural  predilection  for  any  one 
who  wasn't  sour  and  glum  ;  he  had  also  a  passion  for 
Dante,  which  he  found  that  Clara  shared.  Clara 
was  a  great  reader,  and  Miss  Coutts,  in  earlier  years, 
had  encouraged  her  love  of  books,  and  given  her  an 
excellent  all-round  education.  The  poet,  who  hated 
actresses  and  singers  for  no  particular  reason  and 
had  groaned  over  the  prospect  of  her  visit,  soon 
became  her  devoted  slave,  and  was  even  supposed  to 
be  meditating  on  the  libretto  of  an  opera  in  which 
she  was  to  appear  and  triumph.  In  short,  the  gay 
world  of  Travio  was  unanimously  at  her  feet. 

There  was  only  one  member  of  that  world  who 
paid  no  visible  homage.  When  Clara  came  into  the 
dining-room  the  Red  Admiral  kept  his  eyes  steadily 
on  his  plate,  and  when  he  had  a  chance  of  encounter- 
ing her  in  the  hotel  or  the  garden,  he  fled  like  a 
startled  fawn.  Not  only  did  he  avoid  Clara ;  he 
avoided  me,  regretting,  probably,  his  passionate  con- 
fidences when  we  had  met  at  the  villa.  I  had 
respected  his  secret,  of  course;  but  the  poet,  who, 
like  many  apparently  dreamy  and  unpractical 
people,  had  an  almost  supernatural  insight  into  the 
souls  of  his  fellows  when  they  had  once  aroused  his 
interest,  very  soon  began  to  realise  what  was  the 
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matter  with  the  Red  Admiral,  and  found  a  wicked 
pleasure  in  trying  to  lure  that  sentimentalist  into 
our  company.  Clara,  to  whom  Miss  Coutts  had 
described  the  dramatic  scene  of  the  Admiral's 
arrival,  approved  of  his  impulsiveness,  but  disliked 
his  whiskers,  and  tried,  I  am  afraid,  to  induce  the 
poet  to  invade  his  bedroom  at  midnight  and  remove 
them  by  craft  or  violence.  She  affected  to  be 
mortally  hurt  because  their  owner  avoided  her. 
"  He's  British  respectability  stalking  unchecked," 
she  lamented,  "  and  when  he  sees  a  wicked,  wicked 
opera  singer  with  a  purple  past  and  a  shady  present, 
his  poor  whiskers  bristle  with  outraged  virtue  and 
he  writes  to  '  The  Times.'  Nothing  would  induce 
him  to  stay  in  the  same  house  with  such  an  aban- 
doned monster  if  he  didn't  feel  that  his  virtuous 
presence  was  a  kind  of  standing  reproof  to  her." 
The  poet,  however,  laughed  her  theory  to  scorn. 
"  It's  no  use  trying  to  pretend  that  you  don't  realise 
his  interesting  condition,"  he  said.  "I've  observed 
him,  and  I've  noticed  that  whenever  he  thinks  we 
aren't  looking  at  him  he  shoots  furtive  but  eloquent 
glances  at  you,  and  when  you  come  into  the  dining- 
room  his  great  eyes  beam  with  affection,  and  he 
chokes,  and  his  face  becomes  Tyrian  purple.  He'll 
declare  his  passion  as  soon  as  he  gets  a  chance,  and  I 
propose  to  give  him  one  as  soon  as  possible."  He 
wrote  a  very  funny  poem  called  "  The  Red  Admiral 
and  the  Painted  Lady,"  which  he  knew  by  heart  and 
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quoted  on  every  possible  occasion ;  the  title,  however, 
was  unjust  to  Clara,  who  only  painted  for  the  stage. 

In  spite  of  the  poet's  resolve,  the  Red  Admiral  for 
some  time  resisted  all  efforts,  direct  and  indirect,  to 
introduce  him  to  Clara,  and  his  romance  hung  fire. 

Clara,  when  she  took  a  holiday,  always  announced 
beforehand  that  nothing  would  induce  her  to  sing  a 
note  until  she  returned  to  work;  this  resolution 
usually  lasted  exactly  three  days.  At  Travio,  how- 
ever, the  charm  of  nocturnal  voyages  on  the  lake 
enabled  her  to  hold  out  for  a  week,  at  the  end  of 
which  period  she  abruptly  announced  at  dinner, 
first,  her  certainty  that  her  voice  had  departed  for 
ever,  and,  secondly,  that  if  she  did  not  sing  that  very 
evening  she  would  go  mad.  All  of  us,  of  course, 
were  delighted,  but  Miss  Coutts  raised  a  feeble  ob- 
jection, holding  that  Clara  owed  herself  a  complete 
rest.  Clara  flourished  her  hands  desperately,  raised 
her  starry  eyes  in  a  piteous  appeal  to  heaven,  and 
asserted  with  vehemence  that  all  her  previous  life 
seemed  a  dream,  that  she  had  lost  all  sense  of  music, 
and  really  couldn't  believe  that  she  had  ever  sung  a 
tuneful  note.  Miss  Coutts  capitulated,  and  murmured 
that  the  piano  in  the  salon,  which  had  heretofore  been 
almost  entirely  devoted  to  painful  scales  executed  by 
the  infant  Milanese,  was  a  good  one.  When  we 
were  leaving  the  dining-room  Clara  halted  by  the 
table  of  the  manicurists,  and  addressing  the  grand- 
mother of  the  infants,  a  black-eyed,  sallow  old  lady 
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who  combined  stateliness  and  ugliness  with  remark- 
able success,  announced  that  with  her  permission  she 
would  sing  in  the  salon,  and  begged  that  they  would 
do  her  the  honour  of  coming  to  hear  her  if  they 
thought  it  worth  while.  The  Milanese  family  dis- 
charged a  salvo  of  felicitations ;  Clara  smiled  at 
them  with  the  utmost  sweetness,  caressed  the  sleek 
heads  of  the  infants,  and  passed  slowly  on  until  she 
came  to  the  table  where  the  Red  Admiral  sat  in 
lonely  splendour.  Her  glance  fell  on  him,  she 
hesitated,  looked  at  us,  and  then  halted.  The  Red 
Admiral  became  scarlet,  but  kept  his  eyes  doggedly 
fixed  on  his  plate.  Clara  rested  the  tips  of  her 
fingers  on  his  table  and  leant  slightly  towards  him, 
smiling.  She  was  wearing  a  wonderful  purple  dress, 
was  very  much  decolleU,  and  looked  superb. 

"  Forgive  me,"  she  said ;  "  I  am  going  to  sing 
to-night  in  the  salon.  Will  you  come  to  hear 
me?" 

The  Red  Admiral  leapt  abruptly  to  his  feet,  up- 
setting his  chair.  He  was  profoundly  agitated,  and 
for  several  moments  could  not  speak.  I  could  almost 
hear  him  muttering  inwardly  that  it  was  just  his 
luck,  her  coming  along  when  his  mouth  was  full. 
He  swallowed  convulsively,  and  then,  without  raising 
his  eyes  to  her  face,  began  to  stammer  a  reply.  I 
could  only  hear  a  few  words,  but  they  were  enough 
to  make  me  realise  that  he  called  her  madam,  asserted 
vehemently  that  he  was  no  musician,  and  that  he 
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couldn't  dream,  positively  couldn't  dream,  of  intrud- 
ing on  her  party  in  the  salon,  but  that  if  he  might 
sit  outside  the  window  ...  on  the  balcony  .  .  .  with 
a  cigar.  .  .  .  Then  speech  failed  him  altogether,  and 
he  looked  acutely  miserable.  Clara  nodded,  smiled, 
and  left  him  to  recover  himself  with  the  aid  of 
Chianti. 

To  lavish  superlatives  on  Clara's  voice  would  be  as 
foolish  as  to  rhapsodise  over  the  art  of  Eleanora 
Duse.  There  is  a  kind  of  greatness  which  makes 
praise  seem  presumption,  and  it  is  sufficient  to  record 
that  on  this  particular  evening  she  was  in  her  best 
form  and  sang  magnificently.  Her  voice,  however, 
was  too  powerful  for  the  little  salon,  and  after  a 
while  I  went  out  to  the  verandah  and  sat  by  the 
window.  There  I  was  able  dimly  to  perceive  the 
Red  Admiral,  who  was  leaning  against  a  pillar  with 
his  arms  folded  and  his  head  bent  down.  She  sang 
for  an  hour  and  a  half  with  very  short  intervals, 
giving  us  the  greatest  of  Mozart,  Schubert,  Brahms, 
and  Strauss.  Miss  Coutts  accompanied  her. 

Outside  the  hotel  shadowy  figures  stole  into  the 
little  piazza  and  stood  motionless,  listening  to  that 
incomparable  voice.  The  night  was  perfect;  no 
breath  of  wind  stirred  the  leaves  that  seemed  grey 
and  ghostly  in  the  light  from  the  hotel  window. 
Below,  the  lake  slept,  unruffled  and  silent,  with  only 
a  few  orange  reflections  to  hint  that  it  was  water. 

When  Clara  had  ceased  to  sing,  and  the  salon  was 
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echoing  with  the  acclamations  of  the  Milanese  family, 
the  Red  Admiral,  left  his  pillar  and  walked  slowly 
to  the  edge  of  the  verandah.  He  stood  looking  out 
over  the  lake  for  several  minutes,  then  he  turned 
abruptly  and  came  towards  me.  For  a  while  we 
stood  side  by  side  in  silence,  then  he  spoke  in  a 
husky  and  laboured  tone. 

"  Funny,"  he  said.  "  Funny  !  If  I  knew  I  was  to 
go  off  the  hooks  to-night  I  really  believe  I  shouldn't 
care  that."  He  snapped  his  fingers.  "  You'll  think 
me  a  queer  sort  of  beggar,  I  expect,"  he  continued, 
with  a  short  nervous  laugh,  "  but  I  can't  help  telling 
you  that  I  know  I've  had  the  best  thing  that  ever 
happened  in  my  life  or  ever  will  happen.  It  wouldn't 
seem  to  matter  if  some  one  said  to  me, '  Jarvis,  you're 
to  be  put  in  a  sack  and  drowned  in  that  lake  this 
very  instant.'  I  feel  I've  lived.  Let  them  all  come  1 " 
He  made  a  glorious  gesture  of  defiance. 

"  It  is  a  great  voice,"  I  said. 

The  Red  Admiral  snorted.  "  Great  ?  "  he  cried, 
"  it's  noble,  it's  the  whole  of  heaven  in  a  sound ! 
When  it  was  low  it  was  like  an  anthem  of  angels, 
and  when  it  was  soft  it  was  like  a  prayer.  It  made 
one  good.  And  I  tell  you  another  thing,"  he  added 
with  solemn  emphasis,  "  no  one  could  sing  like  that 
who  wasn't  good  herself — who  wasn't  the  best  per- 
son on  earth.  It  was  the  one  thing  you  can't  make 
any  mistake  over,"  he  concluded,  after  a  pause ;  "  it 
was  the  song  of  a  soul  that's  noble  and  great  and 
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gentle  and  —  pure."     He  uttered  one  of  his  funny 
gasps  and  became  silent. 

A  moment  later  the  singer  and  her  audience  came 
out  of  the  salon.  I  went  to  offer  my  congratula- 
tions. Afterwards,  when  I  looked  round  for  the 
Red  Admiral,  he  had  disappeared. 

V. 

Next  morning  I  went  to  Como  by  the  early  boat 
to  do  some  shopping  for  Miss  Dacre.  Amongst  my 
fellow-passengers  I  found  the  Red  Admiral,  who  was 
sitting  beneath  the  awning  smoking  his  pipe.  He, 
too,  was  going  to  Como,  to  have  a  look  round  and 
buy  a  little  thing  or  two,  as  he  expressed  it.  He 
had  no  guide-book,  and  knew  nothing  of  the  city,  so 
I  adjured  him  to  see  the  Cathedral  and  the  apse  of 
San  Fedele,  and  offered  to  show  him  the  way  to  Sant' 
Abbondio.  He  thanked  me,  but  replied  that  old 
ruins  weren't  much  in  his  line,  and  that  he  intended 
to  return  as  soon  as  he  had  finished  his  shopping 
and  had  a  cold  snack  at  the  station  refreshment- 
room.  He  seemed  preoccupied,  and  when  I  spoke 
to  him  he  answered  at  random.  As  soon  as  we 
reached  Como  he  was  in  a  great  hurry  to  disembark, 
and  pushed  his  way  into  the  heart  of  the  crowd  at 
the  gangway.  I  was  still  sitting  on  the  boat  when 
he  was  on  shore ;  he  waved  his  hand  to  me,  shouted 
"  So  long  ! "  and  boarded  a  tram. 
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I  saw  nothing  of  him  either  whilst  I  was  shopping 
or  when  I  went  to  the  Cathedral  to  look  at  the 
Luinis.  I  had  an  early  lunch  outside  a  little  res- 
taurant on  the  quay,  strolled  to  Sant'  Abbondio,  and 
then,  being  seized  with  a  strange  fit  of  energy,  I 
climbed  the  Monte  della  Croce  and  made  a  sketch. 
I  descended  in  time  to  catch  the  evening  boat  to 
Travio ;  the  Red  Admiral  was  not  one  of  its  passen- 
gers, and  I  concluded  that  he  had  fulfilled  his  inten- 
tion of  returning  earlier  in  the  day.  When  I  reached 
Travio  I  found  that  this  had  been  the  case ;  our 
party,  whilst  they  were  sitting  under  the  pergola, 
had  witnessed  his  arrival,  with  two  very  large  card- 
board boxes,  some  hours  before.  The  wicked  Clara 
had  risen  and  gone  towards  him,  but  he  had  pre- 
tended not  to  see  her,  and  trotted  into  the  hotel. 

At  dinner  we  had  a  pleasant  surprise.  We  entered 
the  dining-room  to  find  our  table  glowing  with  a 
magnificent  bouquet  of  red  roses.  Clara,  who  had 
grown  rather  weary  of  the  invariable  yellow  flowers 
that  were  offered  her,  uttered  a  cry  of  delight 
when  she  saw  them,  and  plunged  her  face  among 
the  soft  petals.  She  smiled  at  the  Milanese  family 
and  kissed  her  hand  to  the  children,  but  the  Milanese 
family  shook  their  heads  unanimously  and  made 
other  signs  which  clearly  indicated  that  they  were 
not  the  donors.  At  that  moment  the  Red  Admiral 
entered,  and  without  glancing  at  us,  went  straight 
to  his  table,  sat  down,  and  became  lost  in  contempla- 
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tion  of  the  menu.  Gina,  who  was  serving  our  soup, 
instantly  dissolved  into  giggles.  When  we  inquired 
into  the  reason  of  her  mirthful  spasm  she  became 
solemn  and  apologised. 

"  The  Signore  is  very  timid,"  she  said.  "  He  dare 
not  even  look  up  to  see  whether  the  Signora  admires 
his  beautiful  flowers." 

"  Oh  ho  ! "  said  the  poet.  "  The  Signore  sent 
them,  did  he?" 

"Gia/"  assented  Gina  with  an  enormous  grin. 
"  He  brought  them  himself  from  Como  in  a  box." 

The  impulsive  Clara  was  half  across  the  room 
before  Gina  had  finished  the  sentence.  We  watched 
her  as  she  spoke  to  the  Red  Admiral,  who  rose  stiffly 
and  stood  at  attention  in  front  of  her.  What  she 
said  we  could  not  hear,  but  this  time  the  Admiral 
was  brave  enough  to  lift  his  eyes  to  her  face,  and 
even  to  smile.  She  remained  talking  to  him  for  a 
moment,  to  the  huge  delight  of  the  manicurists,  and 
when  she  returned  to  our  table  there  was  the  light 
of  triumph  in  her  eye. 

"  He's  a  dear  ! "  she  announced,  "  and  he's  coming 
to  talk  to  me  after  dinner.  And  Mr  Wilson  was 
quite  right  about  him.  He  adores  me ! " 

The  poet  groaned.  "  Did  he  tell  you  so  just  now  ?  " 
he  demanded.  Clara  shook  her  head  and  beamed  at 
the  unconscious  Red  Admiral. 

"I  think  he's  delightful,"  she  said.  He  was 
really  amazed  —  not  pretending  —  when  he  found 
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that  I  knew  who  sent  the  roses.  Ohe,  le  belle 
rose ! "  She  selected  some  of  the  flowers  and 
pinned  them  to  her  corsage  with  a  diamond  clasp. 
The  eyes  of  the  manicurists  goggled,  Miss  Dacre 
was  scandalised,  and  Miss  Coutts  ventured  to 
protest.  Clara  looked  defiant.  "  I  don't  care  what 
any  of  you  say,"  she  remarked.  "He's  a  really 
nice  man.  He's  honest ;  he's  genuine.  He  hates 
music,  and  loves  to  hear  me  sing.  I  absolutely 
adore  his  whiskers.  We're  going  to  be  great  friends 
now  that  my  natural  shyness  is  conquered.  You 
must  all  cultivate  your  own  little  gardens  and  not 
come  a-trespassing  in  mine.  I  mean  to  be  just  as 
nice  to  him  as  I  know  how  to  be,  and  when  I'm  like 
that  I'm  irresistible." 

She  was  as  good  as  her  word.  She  captured  the 
elusive  Red  Admiral  after  dinner,  made  him  drink 
coffee  with  us  under  the  pergola,  and  talked  to  him 
as  only  she  knew  how  to  talk.  At  first  he  was 
horribly  shy,  and  sat  with  his  toes  turned  in  looking 
acutely  miserable,  but  very  soon  she  actually  ac- 
complished the  miracle  of  putting  him  at  his  ease. 
When  once  he  had  raised  his  eyes  to  her  face  it 
seemed  impossible  for  him  to  remove  them,  and  the 
admiration  which  shone  in  them  eloquently  atoned 
for  his  halting  deficiency  of  speech.  The  rest  of  us 
sat  more  or  less  silent,  listening  to  Clara ;  the  poet, 
in  particular,  was  mute,  contemplating  the  guest  with 
an  intensely  sardonic  expression;  but  he  suddenly 
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created  a  sensation  by  asking  the  Red  Admiral  if  he 
were  married.  The  Admiral  was  cruelly  startled, 
but  managed  after  a  while  to  collect  his  wits  and  to 
reply  that  he  was  still  in  the  enjoyment  of  lonely 
blessedness.  On  being  asked  by  Clara  why  he  con- 
sidered that  loneliness  was  bliss,  he  fell  into  a  rich 
confusion  and  became  dumb. 

Clara,  however,  contrived  to  dissipate  his  embar- 
rassment, and  towards  the  end  of  our  stance  he 
became  almost  talkative,  and  gave  us  a  really  comic 
account  of  his  own  sufferings  when  he  had  attended 
the  races  at  Milan.  Clara  followed  suit  with  various 
ludicrous  episodes  of  her  artistic  career:  the  Red 
Admiral  sat  with  his  hands  on  his  knees,  gazing  at 
her  intently,  and  frequently  interpolating,  "Well  I 
never ! "  and  "  You  don't  say  so  ! "  He  had  just 
begun  to  enjoy  the  occasion  thoroughly  when  he 
was  seized  by  a  sudden  fear  that  he  had  stayed  with 
us  too  long.  He  rose  with  obvious  reluctance,  and 
wished  us  good-night.  Clara  shook  hands  with  him, 
expressing  a  hope  that  his  appreciation  of  lonely 
blessedness  would  not  altogether  prevent  him  from 
giving  us  the  pleasure  of  his  company.  He  stam- 
mered incoherent  thanks,  and  departed  to  the  hotel. 

When  he  had  gone  the  poet  made  a  remark  which 
might  have  been  slightly  disparaging,  but  was  prob- 
ably not  intended  to  be  taken  seriously.  Clara, 
however,  flared  up,  asserted  that  the  Red  Admiral 
was  honest  and  kind  and  had  a  sense  of  humour, 
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and  indicated  in  the  plainest  terms  that  on  the 
whole  she  greatly  preferred  his  company  to  the 
poet's.  "  At  any  rate,  he's  not  a  superior  person ! " 
she  said.  The  poet  wriggled  like  a  lanky  serpent 
in  his  low  chair,  but  darkness  prevented  me  from 
ascertaining  whether  his  movements  were  caused 
by  shame  or  hilarity.  The  Archdeacon,  as  became 
his  cloth,  poured  oil  on  the  angry  waters,  and 
asserted  that  in  his  opinion  the  Red  Admiral  was 
an  excellent  fellow. 

Next  morning,  as  I  was  returning  from  my  early 
bathe,  I  met  Clara  outside  the  hotel.  She  informed 
me  that  she  was  going  to  the  villa  to  launch  all 
her  thunders  of  invective  at  the  workmen,  and  I 
offered  to  accompany  her.  She  shook  her  head, 
and  her  face  dimpled.  "You're  too  late,  my  poor 
friend,"  she  said.  "I'm  already  provided  with  an 
escort."  I  suggested  that  two  attendants  were 
better  than  one,  but  she  shook  her  head  again. 

"Not  in  the  present  case,"  she  answered.  "My 
escort  is  Mr  Jarvis,  and  I  want  him  all  to  myself." 

I  simulated  dismay.  "  Mercy  ! "  I  cried,  vulgarly, 
"  you  are  a-going  it,  aren't  you  ?  Hadn't  you  better 
be  careful  ?  On  ne  badine  pas — you  know."  Clara 
murmured  something  about  the  effect  of  matutinal 
bathing  on  the  masculine  brain,  then,  with  an  agree- 
able lack  of  decorum,  she  turned  towards  the  hotel, 
made  a  megaphone  of  her  hands,  and  shouted  the 
Red  Admiral's  name  in  a  voice  like  the  sound  of 
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a  trumpet.  There  was  an  answering  cry  from  the 
hall,  and  a  moment  later  George  Nathaniel  Jarvis 
appeared.  But  not,  oh,  most  wonderfully  not,  the 
George  Nathaniel  Jarvis  whom  we  were  accustomed 
to  see.  Like  Bottom  after  he  met  the  fairies,  he 
was  translated :  he  wore  a  suit  of  white  drill  which 
was  a  size  too  large  for  him ;  his  ample  tie  was 
red,  his  socks  were  red,  he  had  girded  a  broad 
scarlet  sash  round  his  waist,  and  instead  of  the 
familiar  yachting  cap  he  wore  a  green  Tyrolese 
hat  with  a  kind  of  purple  shaving-brush  planted 
in  its  brim.  His  gait  had  changed  with  his  gar- 
ments :  formerly  it  had  been  deprecatory,  but  now, 
as  he  came  towards  us,  he  walked  with  something 
near  a  swagger.  Clara  frowned  at  him  in  mock 
reproof. 

"  You've  kept  me  waiting  five  minutes,  Mr  Jarvis," 
she  said.  The  Admiral  was  profuse  in  apologies. 
"  Had  to  change  my  togs,"  he  explained.  "  Steamy 
work,  walking  in  this  weather."  He  turned  to  me. 
"  Just  going  up  to  the  Villa  Salvadori  to  give  those 
fellers  a  good  talking  to,"  he  explained.  There 
was  a  certain  defiance  in  his  eyes  as  they  met 
mine.  I  imagine  that  he  suspected  me  of  realising 
the  second  reason  for  his  visit  to  Como.  I  resolved 
to  avoid  the  ready-made  clothes  of  that  city,  and 
withdrew,  wishing  them  a  pleasant  walk.  As  I  sat 
down  to  write  at  my  window  I  saw  them  crossing 
the  piazza,  and  desired  heartily  that  all  Clara's  most 
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distinguished  admirers  could  share  my  privilege. 
The  Milanese  manicurists  did  share  it,  and  I  had 
the  felicity  of  hearing  their  excited  quacking  over 
the  event  as  they  sat  on  the  balcony  below. 

At  lunch  time  the  interesting  couple  returned. 
The  Red  Admiral  was  flushed  and  triumphant; 
Clara  was  calm,  but  looked  a  trifle  tired ;  she  con- 
fided to  Miss  Coutts  that  the  protracted  interview 
had  been  somewhat  of  an  effort,  but  that  the 
Admiral  was  more  delightful  than  she  had  im- 
agined. After  lunch  she  withdrew  to  rest  in  her 
room.  The  Archdeacon  and  the  poet  slept  shame- 
lessly in  the  pergola,  and  Miss  Coutts,  Miss  Dacre, 
and  I  rowed  to  the  Punta  d'Avedo  and  sketched 
the  Villa  Arconati. 

About  half-past  three  we  became  suddenly  aware 
that  the  light  had  gone,  and  that  a  great  argosy 
of  smoky  clouds  with  copper -hued  edges  was 
storming  the  sky.  We  hurriedly  packed  up,  and 
not  a  moment  too  soon,  for  ten  minutes  later  an 
angry  wind  was  lashing  the  water  into  little  white 
breakers,  and  the  thunder  was  reverberating  from 
hill  to  hill.  Ancient  acquaintance  with  the  un- 
pleasant specimen  of  the  lake's  activity  which  is 
known  as  a  Bergamasco  made  us  bundle  pell-mell 
into  the  boat;  by  hugging  the  shore  of  the  Punta 
d'Avedo  we  avoided  the  heavy  swell  that  was  run- 
ning in  the  open  water,  but  we  had  a  very  tiring 
twenty  minutes — Miss  Dacre  took  an  oar  and  rowed 
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with  great  vigour — and  were  relieved  to  arrive  with 
dry  skins.  An  hour  later  the  lake  was  like  a  wild 
sea  and  the  sky  inky -black ;  the  lightning  flashed 
almost  incessantly,  and  the  thunder  roared  as  if 
giants  were  playing  bowls  with  all  the  peaks  of 
the  Bernina.  The  wind  howled  round  the  hotel, 
rattling  all  the  green  shutters  and  tearing  the 
smaller  branches  from  the  trees  in  the  piazza;  at 
last,  the  rain  came  in  one  dense  sheet  that  smote 
the  roof  like  a  thousand  hammers  of  iron,  and 
completely  blotted  out  the  exterior  world  from 
our  view. 

After  we  had  enjoyed  this  magnificent  but  dis- 
concerting experience  for  about  two  hours,  the  rain 
abated,  and  I  was  able  to  open  my  window  and 
to  look  out.  Travio  presented,  on  the  whole,  an 
epitome  of  the  world  after  the  deluge;  the  earth 
had  the  appearance  of  having  been  washed  down 
to  its  very  bones,  the  poor  trees  shivered  mourn- 
fully in  their  stripped  and  buffeted  nakedness,  and 
busy  little  rivulets  of  brown  water  were  carving 
their  way  across  the  piazza.  The  lake  was  violently 
agitated,  and  the  boats  that  were  anchored  below 
the  hotel  wall  tossed  and  clashed  against  one  an- 
other like  nutshells  in  boiling  water.  The  garden 
looked  as  if  it  had  been  the  scene  of  a  battle ;  the 
rose -pergola  had  collapsed,  and  the  tricolour  flag, 
which  had  flaunted  proudly  at  the  gate,  was 
wrapped  round  its  staff  like  a  wet  bandage. 
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I  was  contemplating  this  scene  of  havoc  with  a 
melancholy  eye  .when  I  heard  the  sound  of  voices 
below  me.  Looking  down,  I  perceived  two  figures, 
a  male  and  a  female,  making  their  way  across  the 
piazza  in  the  teeth  of  a  sudden  gust  of  wind.  I 
recognised  Clara  and  the  Red  Admiral.  From  her 
earliest  youth  Clara  had  evinced  an  extraordinary 
predilection  for  any  kind  of  storm,  and  had  courted 
destruction  in  Switzerland  many  times  by  rushing  up 
mountains  in  rainy  weather  and  losing  herself  in  the 
fog,  so  that  I  was  not  at  all  surprised  to  see  her  brav- 
ing the  tempest  at  Travio  ;  but  that  the  Red  Admiral 
should  accompany  her  without  troubling  to  protect 
his  new  suit  with  a  waterproof  afforded  an  accurate 
measure  of  the  height  of  infatuation  which  he  had 
reached.  Clara,  with  her  skirt  billowing  comically 
in  the  wind,  made  for  the  landing-stage;  her  com- 
panion, so  far  as  I  could  judge  from  his  gestures,  was 
endeavouring  to  persuade  her  that  she  was  in  danger ; 
I  saw  her  shake  her  head  and  laugh,  and  then  a  wild 
and  unexpected  gust  caught  them,  sent  them  stagger- 
ing to  a  tree-trunk  for  protection,  and  finally  lifted 
Clara's  hat — a  bdret  of  dark  blue  cloth — cleanly  from 
her  head  and  whirled  it  away  into  the  lake.  I 
watched  Clara  making  futile  efforts  to  restrain  the 
long  black  strands  of  hair  that  streamed  out  in  the 
wind,  making  her  look  like  a  maenad,  and  then  I 
realised  that  the  Admiral  had  vanished.  A  moment 
later  I  heard  her  utter  a  cry,  and  saw  that  she  was 
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leaning  over  the  wall  close  to  the  steps  where  the 
boats  were  moored,  and  that  she  was  making  frantic 
signals  to  some  one  below.  Without  stopping  to  put 
on  a  cap,  I  went  downstairs  four  steps  at  a  time,  and 
accomplished  a  very  smart  piece  of  short  distance 
work  across  the  piazza. 

I  was  too  late.  When  I  reached  the  top  of  the 
steps,  I  beheld  the  Admiral  rocking  perilously  in 
one  of  the  boats  about  ten  yards  from  the  shore. 
He  had  got  out  the  oars,  and  was  catching  crabs  in 
the  trough  of  every  wave.  Clara  was  calm,  but 
intensely  annoyed;  she  informed  him  in  most  vig- 
orous English  that  he  was  certain  to  be  swamped, 
and  ordered  him  to  come  back.  The  Admiral  prob- 
ably could  only  guess  the  drift  of  her  remarks ;  he 
smiled,  shook  his  head,  and  next  moment  caught 
the  finest  crab  that  I  ever  saw,  falling  heels  over 
head  into  the  bows  of  the  boat,  which  promptly 
swung  broadside  on  to  the  wind  and  began  to  ship 
water.  Fortunately  he  retained  his  grip  of  the 
oars.  Seeing  that  entreaty  was  useless,  I  ran  to 
the  bottom  of  the  steps  and  bellowed  to  him  to 
keep  the  boat  with  the  wind  as  far  as  possible; 
then  I  cast  loose  another  boat  and  stood  with  the 
painter  in  my  hand,  prepared  to  put  off  the  moment 
he  was  in  evident  danger  of  swamping.  The  water, 
however,  seemed  to  be  calmer  about  twenty  yards 
from  the  shore,  and  when  he  began  to  row  again  he 
made  better  progress,  though  at  frequent  intervals 
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the  boat  danced  and  spun  like  a  cork  in  a  whirlpool. 
Clara,  meanwhile,  delivered  herself  of  some  most 
unladylike  language  just  above  my  head. 

At  last  he  stopped  rowing,  fished  something  out 
of  the  water  with  the  blade  of  an  oar,  and  then, 
without  attempting  to  turn  the  boat  round,  began  to 
back  her  towards  the  shore.  This  awkward  method 
of  returning  probably  saved  him;  if  the  boat  had 
once  again  been  broadside  on  to  the  wind  she  would 
certainly  have  filled.  Even  as  it  was,  she  was  nearly 
half  full  when  the  Admiral  reached  the  landing- 
stage,  and  her  crew  presented  a  sorry  spectacle.  He 
was,  of  course,  drenched  to  the  skin,  and  the  scarlet 
dye  in  his  beautiful  new  sash  had  run  down  the 
front  of  his  trousers ;  his  red  hair  hung  in  wisps 
over  his  eyes,  and  he  had  cut  both  his  elbows, 
probably  when  he  caught  that  superb  and  unex- 
ampled crab.  But  he  was  quite  pleased  with  his 
performance.  "  Tight  thing,  eh  ! "  he  gasped,  as  I 
hauled  him  out  of  the  boat.  "A  feller  wouldn't 
think  this  old  mill-pond  could  turn  nasty."  He  wiped 
the  blood  from  his  arms  with  a  gaudy  handkerchief, 
and  then  turned  to  Clara,  who  was  standing  half-way 
up  the  steps.  He  held  out  the  bedraggled  beret  and 
made  a  funny  little  bow. 

"Your  property,  I  fancy,  Madam,"  he  said,  and 
added  facetiously,  "  and  what  else  can  we  have  the 
pleasure  of  showing  you  to-day?" 
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VI. 


After  this  heroic  episode  there  followed  a  period 
to  which  the  Red  Admiral  frequently  alluded  as  the 
time  of  his  life.  Whether  Clara  was  really  affected 
by  his  highly  superfluous  exhibition  of  courage,  or 
whether  she  was  simply  amused  by  a  type  which 
she  had  not  previously  happened  to  meet,  I  am  un- 
certain; but  at  any  rate  she  appeared  to  find  that 
his  society  was  indispensable,  nicknamed  him  Don 
Quixote,  and  took  him  with  her  everywhere.  They 
went  to  the  Villa  each  morning,  and  in  the  afternoon 
the  Admiral,  who  had  ceased  to  flaunt  his  variegated 
braces,  would  row  her  to  Cadenabbia  or  Bellagio, 
where  the  rest  of  us  would  join  them  for  tea.  After 
dinner  she  would  sing,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  each 
song  the  Admiral  would  clap  his  hands  and  shout 
" Bravissimo  !  JKngeoYQ  I"  in  a  dashing  and  cosmo- 
politan manner.  Her  smile  of  thanks  on  these 
occasions  was  invariably  directed  at  him,  and  she 
frequently  appealed  for  his  opinion  of  some  new 
song  that  she  was  trying. 

Beneath  the  sunshine  of  such  favours  the  Admiral 
grew  in  grace.  He  lost  his  shyness,  learnt  Italian 
phrases  for  the  benefit  of  the  workmen  at  the  Villa, 
became  a  critic  of  the  musical  art,  and  bought  a  new 
white  suit  to  replace  the  one  which  had  been  ruined 
in  the  storm.  More  than  all  this,  he  began  to  speak 
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disparagingly  of  Croydon,  and  hinted  darkly  that 
there  was  a  possibility  of  his  settling  in  Italy.  Clara 
praised  this  idea,  and  promised,  if  he  went  to  Rome,  to 
introduce  him  to  a  hundred  charming  people.  The 
Admiral  was  obviously  flattered,  but  shook  his  head 
mournfully.  "  They  wouldn't  be  my  sort,"  he  as- 
serted, "  and  you  won't  want  me  fooling  around  when 
you  get  back  amongst  your  friends.  You'd  feel  I 
was  a  plaguey  nuisance  in  no  time."  Which  remark 
showed  that  he  was  still  far  from  being  vainglorious 
and  equally  far  from  knowing  Clara's  character. 

We  affected  to  regard  with  foreboding  the  progress 
of  his  infatuation,  but,  with  one  exception,  we  were 
really  at  ease.  Of  course,  he  was  in  love  with  Clara, 
but  Clara  had  a  genius  for  converting  persons  in 
that  condition  into  friends,  and  we  wisely  foresaw 
that  this  was  what  would  happen  to  the  Admiral. 
Also,  the  more  we  saw  of  him  the  more  we  were 
impressed  with  his  essential  decency:  Clara  had 
been  right ;  he  was  both  honest  and  kind.  Superior 
persons,  of  course,  would  have  called  him  a  vulgar 
little  Cockney  and  sneered  at  his  homely  speech, 
his  naivete,  and  his  crude  garments.  I  am  afraid 
that  when  we  first  met  him — though  I  hope  that 
none  of  us  were  superior  persons — our  attitude  to- 
wards him  would  have  been  found,  if  analysed,  to 
have  contained  some  traces  of  patronage;  but  we 
had  only  to  associate  with  him  for  a  short  time  to 
realise  that  he  was  worth  a  great  many  high-born 
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people  with  stiff  necks  and  archaic  prejudices :  he 
was  real ;  he  was  truthful ;  he  was — in  the  teeth  of 
conventional  ideas  I  assert  it — a  gentleman.  If  I 
have  conveyed  any  other-  impression  in  the  course 
of  this  chronicle  the  shame  is  mine. 

The  only  member  of  our  party  who  disapproved  of 
the  existing  state  of  affairs  was  the  poet.  Perhaps 
he  was  wiser  than  his  companions ;  perhaps — it  was 
just  possible — he  was  jealous ;  at  any  rate,  he  lost 
no  opportunity  of  expressing  his  conviction  that 
Clara  was  behaving  foolishly,  and  that  very  soon 
the  Admiral  would  imagine  himself  to  be  the  unique 
object  of  her  affections.  He  had  discovered  that 
the  Admiral  was  completely  ignorant  about  Fantoni. 
When  we  laughed  the  poet  to  scorn  he  became  ex- 
tremely morose,  and  even  went  for  long  walks  with 
Bern  bo.  "There'll  be  a  catastrophe,"  he  asserted. 
"  He's  head  over  ears  in  love  with  her,  and  she's 
leading  him  by  the  nose.  He  seems  just  a  funny 
figure  to  you,  but  he's  in  dead  earnest  about  her. 
He  ought  to  have  a  warning ;  he  ought  to  be  told." 
He  was  always  reiterating  this  idea ;  we  smiled  the 
smile  of  superior  insight  and  let  him  rave. 

VII. 

Shortening  days  and  cooler  nights  came  with 
October,  but  we  lingered  on  at  Travio,  and  were 
rewarded  with  another  week  of  perfect  weather. 
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The  mild  sunshine  rendered  long  walks  possible,  and 
the  Archdeacon,  who  is  a  devotee  of  Lombard  Roman- 
esque, whirled  me  off  on  a  tour  of  five  days.  We 
started  at  Argegno,  went  up  the  Vail'  Intel vi  through 
San  Fedele  to  Porlezza,  and  struck  across  the  hills 
to  Bellinzona;  thence  we  followed  the  Ticino  to 
Gorduno  and  the  Moesa  to  Roveredo ;  finally,  after 
a  zigzag  course  over  more  hills,  we  returned  to  the 
Lake  of  Como  at  Gravedona.  We  covered  an  in- 
significant total  of  miles,  but  we  saw  many  beautiful 
little  churches,  met  a  great  number  of  delightful 
people,  and  I  found  that  the  Archdeacon  was  the 
j oiliest  of  companions.  - 

When  we  returned  to  Travio  we  were  conscious 
very  soon  that  a  change  had  happened  in  the  mental 
atmosphere  of  our  party.  Miss  Coutts  and  Miss 
Dacre  had  packed  their  sketches  and  were  discussing 
the  relative  merits  of  a  fortnight  in  the  Cote  d'Or 
and  a  week  in  Paris,  and  the  poet  and  Bembo  were 
contemplating  a  retreat  to  their  winter  quarters  in 
Rome.  Clara  seemed  restless  and  undecided;  she 
had  no  engagements  until  November,  and  was  in- 
clined to  go  to  France  with  Miss  Coutts,  but  refused 
to  make  any  definite  plan.  The  Red  Admiral,  I 
thought,  was  depressed,  though  he  welcomed  us  with 
enthusiasm  ;  probably  he  had  been  informed  that 
Clara  was  contemplating  departure  from  Travio. 
We  had  a  long  discussion  in  the  salon — now  deserted 
by  the  Milanese,  who  had  returned  to  their  native 
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city — but  he  did  not  join  us.  Later,  when  I  went 
to  my  room,  I  saw  him  walking  slowly  to  and  fro  by 
the  side  of  the  lake. 

Next  morning,  as  I  was  drinking  my  coffee  in  the 
dining-room,  Clara  looked  in  at  the  door,  and  seeing 
that  I  was  alone,  came  to  talk  to  me.  I  asked  if  she 
was  going  to  the  Villa,  as  usual,  with  the  Admiral. 
She  stared  at  me  for  a  moment,  then  made  a  funny 
grimace,  and  shook  her  head  slowly. 

Her  aspect  bewildered  me.  "Why,  what's  the 
matter?"  I  cried. 

She  did  not  speak  for  some  moments,  but  still 
contemplated  me  with  the  same  expression,  half- 
comic,  half-rueful.  Then  she  said  abruptly:  "Did 
you  ever  wake  up  on  four  consecutive  mornings 
with  a  complete  conviction  that  you  had  behaved 
like  a  perfectly  and  unforgivably  damned  fool  ? " 

I  was  accustomed  to  her  hearty  methods  of  speech, 
but  as  I  stared  at  her  I  became  more  and  more 
startled.  She  was  actually  looking  worried  ;  indeed, 
if  she  had  not  been  Clara  Salvador!  I  should  have 
suspected  her  of  being  on  the  brink  of  tears.  Her 
eyes  were  dolorous,  and  the  corners  of  her  mouth 
were  contracted  sharply.  I  replied  that  I  had  often 
experienced  the  unenviable  sensations  which  she 
had  named.  Again  she  looked  at  me  without  speak- 
ing for  a  considerable  time,  then,  with  a  flicker  of 
a  smile,  she  said,  "  Well,  that's  me  at  present." 

I  begged  her  to  enlighten  me,  and  expressed  a  hope 
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that  I  might  be  of  use  in  some  way.  My  well-meant 
offer  of  assistance,  seemed  to  irritate  her ;  she  tapped 
impatiently  on  the  floor  with  one  foot,  and  shrugged 
her  shoulders.  "  After  all,"  she  said,  "  I  don't  believe 
that  I'm  meant  to  associate  with  really  decent 
people."  And  with  this  cryptic  utterance  she  left 
me.  I  had  never  seen  her  previously  in  this  kind  of 
mood,  and  could  only  wonder  vaguely  what  had 
happened  to  cause  it.  That  it  had  something  to  do 
with  the  Red  Admiral  I  felt  certain,  but  I  was  wholly 
disinclined  to  put  him  to  the  question.  His  affairs 
had  possibly  reached  a  plane  where  any  interference 
by  a  third  party  would  be  unseemly  in  the  highest 
degree. 

I  sketched  all  the  morning,  but  was  haunted  by 
Clara's  troubled  eyes.  She  was  absent  from  lunch 
— had  a  headache,  Miss  Coutts  informed  us;  the 
Admiral's  place  was  also  vacant.  During  the  after- 
noon I  wrote  letters,  and  about  half -past  four  I  went 
out,  and  seeing  no  one  in  the  garden,  sat  on  the  steps 
where  the  boats  were  moored  and  contemplated  the 
placid  lake.  It  was  as  beautiful  as  ever,  but  in  some 
strange  way  the  cloud  which  had  descended  upon  our 
party  seemed  to  brood  over  that  bright  scene.  I 
realised  that,  delightful  as  our  sojourn  had  proved,  I 
was  quite  ready  to  leave  Como  for  the  homely  gloom 
of  London  and  to  settle  down  to  my  usual  solitary 
winter  of  work. 

I  had  been  sitting  there  for  about  a  quarter  of  an 
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hour  when  I  heard  a  sound  of  footsteps,  and  turning, 
I  beheld  the  Red  Admiral  coming  towards  me.  He 
looked,  I  thought,  intensely  gloomy,  but  greeted  me 
facetiously,  and  pointing  to  a  boat,  inquired  if  I 
were  inclined  for  a  turn  on  the  lake.  I  assented,  and 
we  embarked.  The  Admiral  sat  in  the  stern,  and  I 
took  the  oars.  "  Give  way  there ! "  said  the  Admiral 
pleasantly.  "  Heave-ho  the  anchor,  and  up  with  the 
flying  jibboom."  But  before  we  were  twenty  yards 
from  the  shore  his  brief  gaiety  had  died,  and  he  sat 
with  his  chin  on  his  fists,  staring  at  my  hands  as  I 
pulled.  When  we  were  half-way  across  the  lake  I 
easied,  and  asked  him  if  he  had  passed  a  pleasant 
week. 

He  started  at  the  sound  of  my  voice.  "  Oh !  so- 
so,"  he  replied,  with  another  attempt  to  appear 
cheerful.  I  expressed  a  fear  that  our  days  in  Travio 
were  numbered.  He  did  not  seem  to  hear  me. 
Suddenly  he  leant  forward.  His  face  began  to 
work  strangely. 

"You've  seen  her?"  he  said. 

To  pretend  not  to  understand  would  have  been 
merely  silly.  "  Yes,"  I  answered ;  "  I  have  seen 
her." 

He  waited  for  a  moment,  and  then  said,  "  Alone  ?  " 
I  nodded.  He  leant  still  nearer  to  me.  "Did  she 
say  anything  about  me  ? "  he  asked.  I  was  able  to 
reply  with  truth  that  Clara  had  not  mentioned  him. 
He  seemed  slightly  relieved.  "  Ah  ! "  he  murmured. 
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He  averted  his  eyes  from  mine  and  stared  across  the 
lake.  "  Made  a.  prize  fool  of  myself  the  evening 
before  last."  He  blurted  the  sentence  abruptly. 

I  made  no  comment  on  this  assertion.  He  con- 
tinued to  stare  at  Bellagio,  which  was  shimmering  in 
the  sunshine  right  ahead  of  us.  He  looked  more  and 
more  gloomy  and  very  hot.  I  turned  the  boat  so 
that  the  shadow  of  the  awning  fell  upon  his  face, 
and  offered  him  tobacco.  He  awoke  from  his  sombre 
reverie,  and  accepted  it  with  the  usual  facetious 
formula.  He  puffed  at  his  pipe  in  silence  for  some 
time. 

"  Funny,"  he  said  at  last,  "  I  can't  get  rid  of  a  feel- 
ing that  this  is  the  end  of  everything.  I've  had  it 
for  a  couple  of  days.  Very  odd,  for  I  don't  mean  it 
to  be  the  end.  Just  because  one  makes  a  fool  of  one- 
self for  five  minutes  one  needn't  think  that  every- 
thing's finished."  He  paused,  then  looked  at  me 
very  solemnly.  "There's  no  doubt  that  I  was  the 
blastedest  idiot  going,"  he  said.  "But,  after  all, 
what  could  you  expect  ?  "  He  took  his  pipe  from  his 
mouth  and  gazed  at  it  critically. 

"  You  see,"  he  said  after  another  pause,  seeming  to 
speak  to  the  pipe,  "  the  situation  was  most  peculiar. 
There  she  was — the  most  wonderful  woman  in  the 
world,  with  everything  —  her  voice,  her  beautiful 
eyes,  her  hair,  her  hands,  her  kindness,  her  goodness, 
— and  there  I  was,  a  poor,  lonely,  ugly  beggar  who'd 
never  met  a  real  woman  in  all  his  life,  and  had 
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worshipped  her  as  if  she  was  God  ever  since  he  first 
set  eyes  on  her.  When  she  came  here  I  couldn't 
believe  I  wasn't  in  a  dream ;  and  after  she  had 
spoken  to  me  I  used  to  say  to  myself,  '  George  Jarvis, 
this  is  a  bit  of  all  right,  but  very  soon  you'll  wake 
up  to  find  yourself  back  in  Sylvester  &  Snagg's,  or 
else  in  an  asylum  for  lunies.'  Really,  y'  know,  you 
can't  wonder  that  I  behaved  like  a  thundering, 
blundering  ass." 

"  I  don't  believe  that  you  did,"  I  said.  "  And,  any- 
how, she  likes  you ;  she  regards  you  as  a  friend,  and 
she's  always  staunch  to  her  friends.  So  it  doesn't 
matter." 

He  looked  at  me  for  a  moment  with  pathetically 
gratef  ul  eyes,  then  shook  his  head. 

"  You  don't  know  the  particular  kind  of  damned 
idiot  that  I  was,"  he  said  mournfully.  "  We  were 
out  together  in  the  garden  that  night,  and  she'd  been 
singing  and  her  eyes  were  like  stars.  It  was  the 
sort  of  night  I  used  to  imagine  when  I  was  in  the 
Tottenham  Court  Road,  and  there  was  a  smell  of 
spring — the  dark  seemed  to  wrap  you  in  a  kind  of 
soft  coat,  and  you  could  hear  the  trees  whispering 
like  ghosts.  We  talked — she  asked  me  questions 
about  my  life,  and  I  told  her  about  the  boot-shop 
and  all  that ;  couldn't  be  expected  to  interest  her,  of 
course,  but  she  didn't  seem  to  mind.  Then  she  told 
me  she  was  going  away  from  here,  and  said  that  she 
hoped  she  would  see  me  again  soon.  I  tried  to  say 
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how  sick  I  was  that  she  was  going,  and  then — oh, 
Lord  !  she  put  her  Jiand  on  my  sleeve — as  it  might 
be  there — and  I  went  as  mad  as  a  boy  of  sixteen.  I 
caught  hold  of  her  fingers  and  kissed  them,  and  when 
I  saw  that  she  didn't  mind  that  I  plumped  down  on 
my  knees  and  offered  her  my  hand  and  heart." 

"  Oh  ! "  I  said  feebly. 

The  Admiral  nodded  solemnly.  "  I  did  indeed," 
he  said,  "  chuckle  -  headed  fool  that  I  was !  And 
when  she  told  me  to  get  up,  I  went  on  kneeling  there 
and  caught  hold  of  her  dress,  and  told  her  that  I'd 
be  glad  to  die  for  her.  She  kept  on  pulling  at  her 
dress  and  saying  '  No,  no  ! '  but  by  that  time  I  was 
madder  than  ever,  and  called  her  Clara,  and  told  her 
that  she  was  the  noblest  and  purest  woman  on  earth. 
As  soon  as  I  said  that  she  began  to  laugh,  and  she 
went  on  till  the  tears  ran  down  her  cheeks — actually 
— I  could  see  them  in  the  light  that  shone  through 
the  trees.  It  wasn't  a  bit  her  usual  way  of  laugh- 
ing ;  it  had  an  awful  queer  sort  of  sound,  and  almost 
frightened  me.  I  suppose  it  was  the  best  thing 
that  she  could  do,  for  it  brought  me  to  my  senses 
in  no  time,  though  it  hurt  me  a  bit.  I  got  up,  and 
then  she  said  that  she  was  much  honoured  by  my 
offer — and  she  really  said  it  as  if  she  meant  it — but 
she  couldn't  dream  of  marrying  any  one,  and  that 
I'd  know  the  reason  why  very  soon.  I  thought  she 
meant  her  music,  and  I  said  that  if  she  married  me 
she  should  be  absolutely  free,  and  that  I'd  have 
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lessons  on  the  piano  so  that  I  could  play  her  accom- 
paniments. She  laughed  again  then,  but  differently, 
and  then — I  don't  know  if  I  ought  to  tell  you  this — 
she  caught  hold  of  my  hand,  and  as  true  as  I  sit 
here  she  kissed  it,  and  then  she  said  good-bye  quite 
suddenly  and  went  across  the  garden  and  into  the 
hotel  whilst  I  stood  there  gaping  and  gasping.  I've 
hardly  seen  her  since;  I  suppose  I  ought  to  have 
gone  away  next  morning — that's  what  people  do  in 
books — but  I  simply  couldn't.  I  can't  live  without 
seeing  her;  even  if  she  won't  speak  to  me  I  don't 
care,  as  long  as  I  can  be  near  her,  and  perhaps,  some 
day,  be  useful.  She's  the  only  person  in  the  world 
who'll  ever  matter  a  twopenny  curse." 

I  was  staggered  by  the  Admiral's  amazing  revela- 
tion, and  for  some  time  I  could  think  of  no  appro- 
priate comment.  At  last  I  murmured  that  there 
was  no  reason  why  he  and  Clara  should  not  continue 
to  be  friends.  "  Friends  !  "  he  cried,  flourishing  his 
arms  so  that  the  boat  rocked,  "  I'll  be  her  slave  if 
she'll  let  me  !  I'll  go  barefoot  for  her  across  a  world 
of  knife -blades  ! " 

"  Of  course,"  I  said,  "  you  know  nothing  of  her 
history,  of  her  life." 

The  Admiral  glared  at  me  as  if  I  had  hurled  a 
deadly  insult  at  Clara.  "I  know  that  she's  noble 
and  pure  and  generous,"  he  said  indignantly.  "  Her 
life's  like  herself.  It's  the  finest  thing  in  the  world." 

O 

He  seemed  gravely  offended,  and  remained  silent 
I 
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for  the  greater  part  of  our  return  journey  to  Travio. 
When  we  reached  the  landing  -  stage  the  sun  had 
disappeared  behind  a  bank  of  mist,  and  a  cold  wind 
had  begun  to  blow.  Some  tarnished  yellow  rose- 
petals  fluttered  across  from  the  hotel  garden,  and 
fell  into  the  lake  near  the  little  fleet  of  boats.  As 
we  went  up  the  steps  the  Admiral  passed  his  hand 
over  his  brow  as  if  he  were  brushing  away  a  cobweb. 

"  Funny,"  he  said.  "  Nonsense,  of  course,  but  I 
can't  get  rid  of  that  feeling." 

"  Which  ?  "  I  inquired,  as  I  made  fast  the  painter. 

"  The  one  I've  had  ever  since  —  ever  since  that 
night,"  he  answered.  "  The  feeling  that  I'm  at  the 
end  of  everything.  Very  funny  ! " 

"  I  expect  it's  caused  by  a  change  in  the  weather," 
I  remarked  cheerfully.  The  Admiral  laughed. 

"Or  liver,"  he  said.  "The  liver  and  the  heart, 
they're  the  real  rulers  of  this  rum  old  world.  I'd 
better  think  about  taking  a  pill." 

When  we  reached  the  hotel  he  went  at  once  to  his 
room. 


VIII. 

Two  days  later  the  entire  population  of  Travio 
assembled  to  witness  the  departure  of  Clara,  who 
had  decided  to  go  to  Milan.  She  never  spoke  of 
Fantoni,  but  we  had  read  in  the  Italian  papers  that 
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he  was  rehearsing  his  new  play  in  that  city.  Miss 
Coutts,  Miss  Dacre,  and  the  Archdeacon  accompanied 
her  as  far  as  Como,  where  they  caught  the  afternoon 
train  to  Bale. 

Clara  shook  hands  with  all  the  adults  and  kissed 
all  the  children — a  performance  which  considerably 
delayed  the  boat.  I  watched  her  as  she  said  fare- 
well to  the  Red  Admiral ;  she  beamed  at  him  with 
her  friendliest  smile,  wrung  both  his  hands  energeti- 
cally, and  exhorted  him  to  cling  to  his  idea  of  spend- 
ing the  winter  in  Italy.  The  Admiral  asserted 
vehemently  that  nothing  would  induce  him  to  go 
northward,  and  uttered  various  facetious  remarks 
which  I  could  not  hear.  When  the  boat  began  to 
move  he  made  frantic  efforts  to  induce  the  crowd  to 
give  three  cheers  for  the  Salvadori,  and  waved  his 
red  handkerchief  gallantly.  I.  turned  to  watch  the 
retreating  steamer,  and  when  I  looked  round  again 
he  had  disappeared.  I  walked  back  to  the  hotel 
with  the  poet  and  Bembo — who  wore  his  tail  between 
his  legs  as  a  token  of  regret  for  the  departure  of  his 
friends — and  began  to  pack,  for  I  was  intending  to 
leave  for  England  next  morning. 

The  Red  Admiral  appeared  at  lunch,  and  we  in- 
duced him  to  sit  with  us  at  our  pathetically  large 
table.  He  was  not  very  talkative,  but  on  the  whole 
did  not  seem  depressed,  and  ate  and  drank  with 
heartiness.  We  informed  him  of  our  imminent  de- 
parture, and  he  announced  that  he  also  was  leaving 
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Travio  next  day,  and  that  his  destination  was  Milan. 
The  poet  looked  at  me  for  a  moment,  and  then 
asked  the  Admiral  if  he  expected  to  find  that  ugly 
modern  city  interesting  ;  the  Admiral  answered  that 
it  was  probably  much  the  same  as  any  other  place  as 
far  as  he  was  concerned,  and  requested  Gina  to  look 
alive  with  the  Chianti. 

The  day  was  cold  and  rather  dismal,  but  I  decided 
to  devote  my  last  afternoon  to  sketching.  The  poet 
alleged  the  cold  as  a  reason  for  refusing  to  accom- 
pany me,  and,  announcing  that  he  felt  a  most 
unusual  desire  for  exercise,  invited  the  Admiral  to 
go  for  a  walk  with  him  and  the  melancholy  Bembo. 
The  Admiral  appeared  to  cast  about  for  excuses,  but, 
finding  none,  consented  with  polite  though  belated 
enthusiasm.  He  had  always  been  afraid  of  the  poet, 
whose  habit  of  blurting  out  his  eccentric  thoughts 
with  startling  abruptness  caused  him  pain.  I  watched 
them  setting  forth  with  the  good-little-dawgie,  and 
wondered  what  they  would  talk  about. 

At  five  o'clock  I  returned  to  the  hotel  and  finished 
packing.  I  was  sitting  on  my  portmanteau  in  order 
to  induce  it  to  close  when  the  poet  entered.  I  threw 
a  box  of  cigarettes  at  him,  and  inquired  if  he  had 
enjoyed  his  walk. 

"  It  was  interesting,"  he  answered,  sitting  on  my 
bed;  "very  interesting.  But  now  it's  over  I  can't 
help  feeling  rather  a  fool." 

"You're  the  third  person  in  this  hotel  who  has 
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made  me  that  particular  communication  in  the  last 
few  days,"  I  commented.  "  Were  you  too  confi- 
dential? Did  you  pour  out  your  soul  to  the  Red 
Admiral  ?  Anyhow,  I  don't  think  you  need  be 
alarmed.  I  don't  believe  he  will  give  you  away — 
to  Clara  or  any  one  else." 

The  poet  snorted  disdainfully.  "I  wasn't  confi- 
dential," he  answered,  "but  he  was,  deucedly.  I 
must  admit  that  I  drew  him  out.  He  really  is  quite 
amazing.  You'd  never  imagine  what  he  told  me." 

"  As  he  spoke  confidentially  I  shall  try  not  to,"  I 
said,  severely. 

"  Oh !  it  doesn't  matter  if  I  tell  you !  "  said  the 
poet.  He  was  evidently  burning  to  unburden  him- 
self. I  looked  at  him  reproachfully. 

"  I  don't  want  to  hear,"  I  said. 

"  I  don't  care,"  said  the  poet.  "  It's  too  good  to  be 
lost.  All  my  theories  about  his  being  in  love  with 
Clara  are  correct,  for  he  told  me  in  so  many  words 
that  he  intended  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  days  in 
following  her  about,  in  case — as  he  put  it — he  might 
be  of  use.  When  I  pointed  out  that  he  would  be  a 
nuisance  to  her,  and  would  spoil  his  own  life  into 
the  bargain,  he  looked  as  if  he  were  going  to  knock 
me  down."  He  paused,  and  seemed  disappointed 
that  I  did  not  share  his  excitement.  I  began  to 
feel  irritated. 

"Well?"  I  said. 

"  Well ! "  echoed  the  poet,  "  wouldn't  it  be  a  charm- 
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ing  prospect  for  a  great  artist  —  having  a  little 
Cockney  like  that  always  hanging  about  her  !  He's 
quite  a  decent  fellow,  of  course,  but — oh  !  it  would 
be  too  absurd.  And  the  man's  head -over -ears  in 
love  with  her." 

"  It's  his  affair,  at  any  rate,"  I  said. 

"  Of  course,  it's  his  affair,"  cried  the  poet.  "  But 
he  knows  nothing,  nothing.  He  kept  on  talking 
about  purity,  and  womanliness,  and  all  that.  He 
obviously  hasn't  heard  a  word  of  the  real  facts." 

I  rose  with  rapidity  from  the  portmanteau. 
"What  facts?"  I  demanded.  The  poet  looked 
somewhat  sheepish. 

"Well,  the  facts  about  Fantoni,  of  course,"  he 
answered. 

"  So  you  told  him  that  ?  "  I  said. 

The  poet  nodded.  "  I  felt  it  was  no  good  letting 
him  make  an  ass  of  himself  any  longer — or  letting 
her  make  an  ass  of  him.  But  I  must  admit  that  as 
soon  as  I  had  told  him  I  regretted  it.  He  looked 
so  infernally  cut  up !  We  went  on  walking,  but 
he  couldn't  say  anything  sensible  for  a  long  time — 
only  kept  on  muttering  about  purity,  and  rubbing 
his  hand  on  his  forehead  and  saying  that  he  felt 
something  —  I  couldn't  understand  what  it  was. 
Then  he  became  calmer,  and  thanked  me  for  having 
let  him  know  before  he  had  found  it  out  for  himself." 

"  Did  he  come  back  with  you  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  No,"   the   poet    answered.      "  He    said   that   he 
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wanted  to  be  alone,  and  I  left  him  in  the  wood  near 
the  lake.  Just  before  I  went  he  took  hold  of  both 
my  wrists  and  said,  '  Swear  by  God  you're  not 
lying!'  He  looked  so  wretched  I  felt  inclined  to 
swear  that  I  was.  But  I  didn't ;  I  knew  that  in  the 
end  it  would  turn  out  that  I  had  done  the  best  thing. 
I  left  him  sitting  in  the  wood  staring  at  a  tree 
trunk.  Funnily  enough,  when  I  went  away,  Bembo, 
who  always  loathed  him,  kept  on  running  back  to 
him,  and  whined  when  I  called  him  off." 

"  Well,"  I  said  crossly,  "  of  the  three  people  who 
declared  themselves  fools  you're  the  only  one  who 
really  merited  the  title.  I  can't  think  why  you 
wanted  to  interfere." 

The  poet  looked  sheepish  once  more,  but  spoke 
defiantly. 

"I  felt  I  had  to,"  he  said.  "If  I  were  conscious 
of  possessing  a  sense  of  duty  I  should  ascribe  it  to 
that." 

"  Oh  !  bother  senses  of  duty  ! "  I  said.  "  Yours 
has  probably  driven  him  out  of  his  senses.  How 
long  ago  did  you  leave  him  ? " 

"  About  an  hour  and  a  half,"  the  poet  answered. 

"Well,  I'm  going  to  look  for  him,"  I  announced, 
and  shut  the  portmanteau  with  a  bang. 

But  there  was  no  need  to  look  for  the  Red  Ad- 
miral. He  returned  before  I  could  set  out.  Only 
a  few  moments  later  we  heard  a  tumult  of  voices  in 
the  piazza,  there  were  cries  in  the  hotel,  and  some 
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one  came  whirling  upstairs.  The  door  flew  open, 
and  Montagute  burst  in  upon  us.  His  bronzed  face 
was  pale,  and  he  spoke  breathlessly,  without  gesti- 
culating. 

"  Signori,"  he  said,  "  a  terrible  thing  has  happened. 
The  poor  Signor  Jarvis  has  been  found  —  in  the 
lake — in  shallow  water — by  the  bank.  Everything 
has  been  tried,  but  it  is  all  of  no  use.  Signori,  your 
friend  is  dead." 

He  remained  standing  before  us  with  his  head 
bent  down.  The  poet  sprang  to  his  feet.  His 
face  was  like  white  paper ;  he  put  his  hands  to  his 
temples. 

"No!"  he  cried  violently.  "Oh,  no!"  He  col- 
lapsed into  a  chair.  I  went  downstairs.  In  the 
hall  I  was  met  by  the  Red  Admiral.  Four  peasants 
were  bearing  him  on  a  rough  litter.  His  scarlet 
socks  protruded  from  under  the  coarse  sacking 
which  covered  his  body.  Later,  when  I  took  charge 
of  his  possessions,  I  found  the  photograph  of  Clara 
Salvadori  in  his  breast-pocket.  It  was  sodden  with 
dirty  water,  but  still  recognisable. 

Some  days  later  I  heard  that  Clara  had  left  Mel- 
chiorre  Fantoni  for  ever. 
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THAT  quaint  old  chronicler  Gallinus  Garrulus,  whose 
long-lost  treatise  on  the  unpleasant  private  lives  and 
glorious  miracles  of  the  holy  men  who  dwelt  in  the 
Theba'id  has  been  discovered  and  edited  by  the 
erudite  Doctor  Schwatzer  of  Leipzig,  tells  us,  in 
his  mediocre  Latin,  many  useful  and  edifying  facts 
concerning  a  certain  Alexander  who  flourished  in 
the  third  century  of  our  era,  earned  the  universal 
hatred  of  the  human  race  through  no  fault  of  his 
own  but  a  lack  of  forethought,  and  was  canonised 
by  Innocent  the  First  a  year  before  Alaric  and 
his  barbarians  sacked  the  Holy  City.  Alexander, 
who  was  fond  of  insisting  that  he  was  not  de- 
scended from  the  heathen  and  dissipated  monarch 
of  that  name,  had  originally  followed  the  pro- 
fession of  a  wandering  tinker;  tinkering,  indeed, 
was  hereditary  in  his  family,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  he  was  either  the  grandson  or  great-grandson 
(Garrulus  says  grandson,  but  Schwatzer  has  ten 
pages  of  notes  on  the  subject)  of  the  celebrated 
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coppersmith  Alexander  who  annoyed  Paul,  and,  as 
we  all  know,  was  delivered  unto  Satan  by  that 
irritated  saint.  In  the  course  of  his  travels  he 
went  to  Upper  Egypt,  where  there  was  a  consider- 
able demand  for  his  art,  and  one  day,  by  a  most 
fortunate  chance,  he  entered  a  squalid  village  which 
was  inhabited  by  a  celibate  congregation  of  very 
holy  men.  In  this  village  he  stayed,  finding  plenty 
of  work,  for  the  very  holy  men  were  gloriously  aloof 
from  the  practical  details  of  life,  and  therefore  all 
their  pots  and  pans  were  badly  in  need  of  repair. 
In  spite  of  the  essentially  mundane  character  of 
his  work,  Alexander  himself  had  a  decided  inclina- 
tion towards  the  saintly  life,  and  after  he  had  so- 
journed for  a  while  in  the  village  he  decided  that  he 
would  stay  there  always,  adopting  holiness  as  his 
profession,  and  occupying  his  leisure  with  looking 
after  the  kettles,  cauldrons  and  pots  of  the  Elect. 
Unfortunately  the  holiest  man  of  all  in  the  village, 
whose  name  was  Irenseus,  was  a  strong  believer  in 
heredity.  Irenaeus  was  bad-tempered ;  even  in  that 
environment  he  had  a  famous  reputation  for  personal 
uncleanliness,  and  his  slumbers  were  disturbed  almost 
nightly  by  the  most  remarkable  visions.  In  the  course 
of  one  of  these  the  secret  of  Alexander's  pedigree 
was  revealed  to  him,  and  he  decided  at  once  that  the 
tinker  was  a  lewd  fellow  and  quite  unfit  for  decent 
society.  He  held  a  vestry  meeting,  and  Alexander 
was  informed  that  as  soon  as  all  the  pots  and  pans 
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were  mended  he  was  to  leave  the  village  and  return 
no  more. 

Alexander  was  seriously  annoyed  when  he  heard 
of  the  resolution  passed  by  the  vestry  meeting,  for 
he  was  conscious  of  becoming  holier  every  day,  and 
life  in  the  village,  with  its  combination  of  healthy 
labour  and  an  ever-growing  sense  of  righteousness, 
suited  him  very  well.  Therefore,  in  order  to  prolong 
his  sojourn,  he  adopted  the  method  of  the  Pagan 
Queen  Penelope,  at  night  secretly  making  apertures 
in  the  pans  which  he  had  cleverly  mended  by  day. 
Meanwhile  his  holiness  increased  marvellously,  and 
he  began  to  see  visions  no  less  important  than  those 
of  Irenaeus  himself.  But  when  he  told  Irenseus  con- 
cerning them,  that  great  and  malodorous  man  was 
extremely  surly,  and  said  that  in  his  opinion  they 
were  caused  either  by  indigestion  or  by  a  hereditary 
bad  conscience.  All  too  soon  the  pious  fraud  of 
Alexander  was  discovered :  Irenaeus  detected  him  in 
the  act  of  boring  a  large  hole  in  a  cistern,  and  next 
day  at  dawn  the  unfortunate  Alexander  was  excom- 
municated and  driven  forth  from  the  village  with 
cursing  and  stripes. 

He  resumed  his  wandering  life,  but  very  soon  his 
holiness  and  his  visions  became  so  enthralling  that 
he  found  himself  neglecting  his  trade,  and  after  a 
while  he  resolved  to  renounce  it  altogether,  and  to 
devote  the  rest  of  his  days  to  pious  meditations  and 
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righteous  exercises.  Even  when  he  had  been  staying 
in  the  village,  certain  small  experiments  which  he 
had  made  were  enough  to  convince  him  that  he 
possessed  miraculous  power,  and  as  soon  as  he  got 
free  from  the  baneful  proximity  of  Irenseus  (who  was 
always  trying  to  spoil  with  a  miracle  of  his  own 
any  mighty  work  attempted  by  Alexander),  he  found 
that  this  power  increased  an  hundred-fold.  His  en- 
thusiasm likewise  increased,  and  with  it  the  desire 
for  renown  and  the  determination  to  rise  superior 
to  that  sour  saint  in  his  own  favourite  art.  Now 
the  miracles  of  Alexander,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  truthful  but  illiterate  Garrulus,  were 
as  follows. 

It  befell  that  on  a  certain  day  Alexander  was 
crossing  the  desert,  and  paused  to  quench  his  thirst 
and  enjoy  the  shade  in  a  certain  oasis  not  far  from 
the  great  city  Alexandria.  While  he  rested,  he 
became  aware  of  the  presence  of  a  concourse  of 
savage  and  naked  men,  who  danced  and  shouted 
and  displayed  every  symptom  of  intense  felicity. 
Alexander  approached  them  in  order  to  find  out 
the  reason  of  their  joy,  and  perceived  that  they 
were  surrounding  a  large  lion  whose  fore -paws 
were  caught  in  a  heavy  wooden  trap.  The  lion 
watched  their  unseemly  gestures  with  calm  disdain, 
and  uttered  no  sound  when  their  leader,  a  Nubian 
with  a  gross  body,  threw  a  number  of  little,  sharp 
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spears  at  him.  Alexander  watched  the  scene  for 
some  time,  and  then,  being  of  a  pitiful  nature,  his 
heart  was  moved  with  compassion  for  the  poor  lion, 
and  he  announced  to  the  naked  men  that  he  in- 
tended to  release  him.  The  naked  men  laughed, 
and  some  of  them  threw  stones  at  him,  but  quite 
good-naturedly,  and  they  continued  to  dance.  Then 
Alexander  exerted  his  miraculous  powers  to  the 
utmost  extent,  and  at  last  the  heavy  wooden  trap 
opened  and  the  lion  came  out  of  it,  limping  because 
his  fore-paws  were  severely  bruised.  The  naked 
men  ran  away  shouting,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Nubian,  who  fell  when  he  started,  sprained  his  ankle, 
and  lay  on  the  ground  staring  at  the  lion  and  show- 
ing all  the  whites  of  his  eyes.  The  lion  walked 
slowly  and  majestically  towards  Alexander,  who 
imagined  that  the  poor  beast  was  grateful  for  his 
miracle,  but  in  reality  (Garrulus  affirms)  it  was  his 
intention  to  eat  his  holy  benefactor.  When,  how- 
ever, the  lion  had  approached  Alexander,  he  saw 
that  the  saint  was  obviously  bony  and  stringy 
and  presumably  tough;  therefore  he  turned  to  the 
Nubian  and  devoured  a  portion  of  him  with 
manifest  pleasure.  Then  he  limped  away  into  the 
desert  and  was  seen  no  more,  and  as  soon  as  he 
had  gone  the  savage,  naked  men  beat  Alexander 
and  cut  him  with  knives  and  left  him,  thinking  he 
was  dead.  And  they  put  the  remainder  of  the 
Nubian  into  a  small  portmanteau  and  departed. 
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It  was  more  than  a  month  before  Alexander 
recovered  from  his  wounds.  That  he  did  so  at 
all  was  due  to  the  watchful  care  of  a  holy  hermit 
who  lived  near  the  oasis  and  heard  the  story  of 
the  miracle  from  the  savage  men.  In  spite  of  his 
private  sufferings,  Alexander  was  greatly  delighted 
with  the  success  which  had  attended  his  effort,  and 
was  burning  to  distinguish  himself  further.  He 
instructed  the  holy  hermit  to  inform  Irenaeus  by 
pigeon-post  of  all  that  had  happened,  blessed  him, 
and  proceeded  on  his  way. 

Now  when  Alexander  drew  nigh  to  the  opulent 
city  Biterses,  he  found  himself  amongst  a  dark- 
skinned  tribe  who  wore  scarlet  and  silver  turbans 
and  drank  the  milk  of  mares,  for  the  goat  was  to 
them  an  unclean  animal.  This  people  lived  in  a 
valley  shut  in  on  all  sides  by  high  hills,  so  that 
when  they  wished  to  go  to  the  city  Biterses  on 
business,  or  to  make  any  other  journey,  it  was 
necessary  for  them  first  of  all  to  cross  one  of  the 
hills,  and  this,  in  inclement  seasons,  was  a  burden 
to  them.  Although  they  were  pagans  they  were 
charitable  folk,  and  treated  Alexander  with  great 
kindness.  Their  women  tried  to  induce  him  to 
drink  mare's  milk  in  large  quantities  in  order 
that  he  might  grow  great-thewed  like  other  men 
and  no  longer  resemble  a  gnarled  and  withered 
tree,  and  their  men  invited  him  to  become  one  of 
their  gods.  To  a  person  of  his  singular  virtue  such 
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temptations  were  as  nothing,  but  nevertheless  he 
became  very  fond  of  the  people  in  the  valley,  and 
was  always  trying  to  think  of  some  miracle  that 
would  have  a  permanently  useful  result  for  them. 
At  last,  noticing  the  inconvenience  which  they 
suffered  from  being  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by 
lofty  hills,  he  decided  that  it  would  be  an  excel- 
lent thing  if  one  of  the  hills  was  removed,  and 
their  commerce  with  the  rest  of  the  world  thereby 
rendered  easy. 

For  several  days  he  toiled,  nor  even  at  night  did 
he  cease  from  exerting  his  miraculous  power,  and 
at  last,  on  the  evening  of  the  fifth  day,  a  dreadful 
groaning  and  rumbling  was  heard,  and  one  of  the 
hills  began  to  move  slowly  away  from  its  neigh- 
bours in  the  circle.  Soon  a  huge  gap  full  of 
boulders  and  yawning  pits  was  revealed,  and  the 
hill  moved  steadily  on.  The  people  of  the  valley 
were  so  greatly  delighted  that,  without  permission, 
they  unanimously  elected  Alexander  their  chief  god. 
Alexander  himself  was  highly  elated  at  the  success 
of  his  effort,  and  despatched  a  pigeon  carrying  an 
account  of  the  miracle  to  Irenaeus.  But  very  soon 
his  pride  had  a  grievous  fall,  for  he  discovered  that, 
though  he  was  able  to  move  the  hill,  he  had  not 
yet  acquired  sufficient  power  to  stop  it  when  once 
it  was  in  motion.  In  spite  of  the  most  frantic 
efforts  on  the  part  of  Alexander,  the  hill  went 
majestically  on  across  the  plain,  reached  the  great 
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city  Biterses  by  night,  and  crushed  it  as  the  foot 
of  a  giant  crushes  a  colony  of  ants.  Then  the  hill 
proceeded  onward,  and  eventually  disappeared  into 
the  sea,  causing  the  highest  tide  ever  reported  on 
those  shores  and  ruining  the  whole  tunny -fishing 
trade  for  two  years. 

Alexander  was  highly  gratified  with  the  success 
of  this  miracle,  though  he  felt  sorry,  from  the 
strictly  human  point  of  view,  for  the  people  of 
Biterses,  and  got  up  a  subscription  in  the  district 
for  the  tunny-fishers.  His  fame  was  now  immense ; 
but  as  the  survivors  of  the  ruin  of  Biterses  threat- 
ened to  exterminate  the  dwellers  in  the  valley  if 
they  harboured  him  any  longer,  he  thought  that  it 
would  be  more  humane  to  depart  from  the  locality. 
He  journeyed  for  three  days,  and  on  the  evening 
of  the  third  he  perceived  a  small  village  surrounded 
by  palm-trees.  His  recent  vast  success  had  not 
made  him  proud,  and  he  resolved  to  enter  the 
humble  village  and  inquire  if  there  was  any  scope 
in  it  for  his  powers. 

He  halted  by  the  well  in  the  middle  of  the  little 
market-place,  and  whilst  he  was  resting  there  two 
women  came  to  draw  water,  one  old,  the  other  in 
the  prime  of  life.  He  spoke  to  both  of  them,  but 
only  the  old  woman  responded  to  his  salutation. 
The  young  woman  seemed  to  be  quite  unconscious 
of  his  presence.  After  a  while  he  spoke  to  her 
again,  and  the  old  woman  explained  that  she  had 
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been  deaf  and  dumb  from  birth,  and  that  one  of 
the  villagers,  being  enthralled  by  her  great  beauty, 
had  lately  married  her.  Alexander  was  full  of  joy 
at  finding  a  subject  for  his  art  so  soon,  and  almost 
before  the  old  woman  had  finished  speaking  he  had 
cured  the  deafness  of  the  young  woman,  and  she 
began  to  talk  like  a  little  child.  The  old  woman 
was  amazed  and  tried  to  worship  Alexander,  but 
Alexander  prevented  her  and  went  on  his  way, 
promising  to  return  in  a  week  to  see  if  the  cure 
was  complete. 

He  spent  the  week  in  earnest  conversation  with  a 
dropsical  saint  at  El-gebi,  and  then  returned  to  the 
village.  As  he  entered  the  gate  he  heard  sounds  of 
lamentation,  and  presently  he  saw  a  funeral  proces- 
sion which  escorted  the  body  of  a  young  man  to  the 
cemetery.  He  was  about  to  restore  the  young  man's 
life  when  it  occurred  to  him  to  ask  his  name.  The 
chief  mourner  answered  him,  and  added  that  the 
young  man  had  committed  suicide.  Alexander  asked 
the  reason  for  this  rash  and  dreadful  act,  and  the 
chief  mourner  beat  his  breast. 

"  It  was  our  wont,"  he  said,  "  to  call  him  the  Hap- 
piest on  Earth ;  and  of  a  truth  he  merited  the  title, 
for  he  married  a  wife  who  was  beautiful  and  deaf 
and  dumb.  But  on  an  evil  day  she  met  a  sorcerer 
who  gave  her  speech  and  hearing,  and  since  that 
time  she  has  talked  and  stormed  and  railed  without 
ceasing.  Wherefore  we  bear  to  an  untimely  grave 
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the  body  of  him  who  was  called  the  Happiest  on 
Earth." 

Alexander,  having  heard  the  remarks  of  the  chief 
mourner,  walked  thoughtfully  away  and  neglected 
to  restore  life  to  the  body  of  the  young  man.  And 
as  he  went  through  the  village,  a  stout  man  in  white 
raiment  followed  him,  and  when  they  were  come  to 
a  lonely  place  pulled  his  sleeve.  And  the  stout  man 
said  to  Alexander,  "  Without  any  doubt  you  are  the 
famous  sorcerer  who  healed  the  deaf-mute.  Nay, 
deny  it  not,  for  the  old  woman  who  was  present  at 
the  well  has  herself  pointed  you  out  to  me." 

Alexander  said :  "  I  am  no  sorcerer,  but  a  worker 
of  holy  miracles." 

"  That,"  responded  the  stout  man,  "  is  neither  here 
nor  there.  I  am  a  physician,  and  my  richest  patient 
is  on  the  point  of  death,  whereby  I  suffer  discredit 
and  financial  loss  to  boot.  Therefore  I  am  come  to 
beg  your  assistance,  for  I  am  confident  that  you  can 
heal  him." 

Alexander  was  reluctant  to  consent,  for  the  worldly 
interests  of  the  physician  shocked  him.  But  the 
physician  importuned  him  so  volubly  that  at  length 
he  was  persuaded,  and  together  they  went  to  the 
bedside  of  the  sick  man. 

They  found  him  already  in  the  article  of  death. 
His  bed  was  surrounded  by  relatives  and  friends, 
who  displayed  fewer  signs  of  grief  than  are  cus- 
tomary on  such  lamentable  occasions.  The  physician 
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went  to  the  dying  man  and  administered  a  strong 
potion,  whilst  Alexander  held  aloof  and  exerted  his 
miraculous  power.  In  a  short  time  the  sick  man 
arose  from  his  bed,  stared  at  the  relatives  and 
friends,  cursed  them  heartily,  and  demanded  food 
and  wine.  The  physician  uttered  a  loud  cry  of  joy, 
whereat  the  relatives  and  friends  fell  upon  him  and 
beat  him  severely.  Some  of  them  fell  upon  the  sick 
man  also,  but  he  drove  them  away  with  mighty 
blows  of  his  fist,  and  went  out  of  the  death -chamber. 
Then  the  physician,  who  was  almost  swooning  with 
pain  and  fear,  cried  out  that  Alexander,  and  not  he 
himself,  was  the  author  of  the  miracle  ;  whereat  they 
all  with  one  accord  turned  upon  Alexander  and  beat 
him  and  tore  off  his  raiment  and  thrust  him  naked 
from  the  village.  On  the  outskirts  he  met  the 
funeral  procession  returning  from  the  cemetery ;  and 
when  the  mourners  saw  him  they  also  fell  upon  him 
and  beat  him,  either  for  sport  or  because  his  appear- 
ance offended  their  sense  of  decency. 

After  this  Alexander  departed  into  another  country, 
He  healed  his  wounds  with  the  help  of  an  ointment 
which  he  made  from  various  herbs ;  for  though  his 
faith  was  very  great  he  found  that  it  was  insufficient 
to  cure  the  ailments  and  bruises  of  his  own  body. 
Now  it  happened  that  the  country  into  which  he 
passed  was  ruled  over  by  a  king  who  was  mad,  and 
spent  all  his  days  in  playing  the  flute,  and  sailing 
little  boats  made  of  paper,  and  painting  strange 
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pictures  on  whitened  walls.  His  court  was  filled 
with  musicians,  poets,  sculptors,  and  other  children 
of  the  Devil,  and  he  lived  with  them  in  a  beautiful 
garden  full  of  orange  groves  and  fountains,  leaving 
the  affairs  of  the  state  entirely  in  the  hands  of  his 
Ministers.  The  Ministers  were  honest  and  the 
country  flourished  exceedingly,  so  that  the  people 
were  contented  and  loved  their  king,  who  was  kind 
though  very  mad. 

When  Alexander  arrived  in  the  country  he  found 
that  no  one  knew  his  name,  and  that  the  people 
were  so  prosperous  and  healthy  that  there  really 
seemed  to  be  no  scope  for  his  art.  He  informed 
them  that  he  was  a  worker  of  miracles,  but  they 
merely  laughed  and  replied  that  he  was  welcome, 
but  would  have  been  more  welcome  if  he  had  been 
a  grand  sculptor  or  a  cunning  flute -player.  This 
offended  Alexander,  and  he  attempted  to  perform 
some  small  miracles  at  once ;  but  because  his  pride 
was  injured  and  his  temper  bad  they  were  failures, 
and  therefore  the  people  looked  upon  him  as  a 
harmless  but  slightly  tedious  lunatic,  and  the  little 
children  made  a  song  about  him,  in  which  the  name 
Alexander  rhymed  with  gander.  At  least  it  would 
have  done  so  if  the  song  had  been  in  the  English 
tongue.  The  holy  saint  was  exceedingly  irritated 
when  he  found  that  no  one  would  take  him  seriously, 
and  he  resolved  to  work  a  miracle  of  the  most  con- 
vincing and  dramatic  kind.  He  meditated  for  many 
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days,  and  then  he  decided  that  nothing  could  be 
more  salutary  to  the  country  or  more  glorious  to 
himself  than  to  heal  the  poor  king  of  his  madness. 

Even  to  one  of  his  extreme  holiness  the  task  was 
difficult,  for  the  king's  strange  malady  was  of  many 
years'  standing.  Alexander  toiled  for  several  weeks 
without  any  apparent  result,  and  then  at  last  the 
king  gave  up  playing  the  flute  and  took  to  hunting. 
He  compelled  the  great  sculptors  and  musicians  who 
thronged  his  court  to  share  his  new  pleasure;  and 
they,  being  unused  to  such  a  life,  were  inept,  and 
fell  off  their  horses.  The  philosophers  from  Greece 
were  especially  ridiculous.  After  a  while  the  king 
became  angry  with  them,  and  dismissed  them  from 
his  service,  and  captains  and  politicians  took  their 
places.  The  king  became  quite  sane,  and  began  to 
take  a  keen  interest  in  the  affairs  of  his  country, 
even  to  the  extent  of  hanging  and  imprisoning 
Ministers  who  seemed  to  him  to  be  stupid.  He 
developed  a  great  enthusiasm  for  the  art  of  war; 
ordained  that  there  should  be  universal  military 
service  throughout  the  land,  and  attacked  and  con- 
quered a  neighbouring  country,  treating  the  van- 
quished with  intense  severity.  His  other  neighbours, 
fearing  that  he  would  conquer  them  one  by  one, 
proclaimed  an  alliance  against  him ;  there  was  a 
long  and  sanguinary  war  in  which  thousands  of 
lives  were  lost,  hundreds  of  homes  left  desolate, 
and  the  peaceful  face  of  the  country  was  scarred 
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and  blackened.  At  the  end  of  it  all  the  land  became 
a  vassal  state,  the  survivors  were  overwhelmed  with 
taxes,  and  the  king  was  chained  in  a  dungeon  for 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  All  the  people  sighed 
for  the  pleasant  days  when  they  had  prospered  under 
the  rule  of  a  madman,  and  execrated  the  name 
of  Alexander,  who,  at  the  outset,  had  unfortun- 
ately made  public  the  part  which  he  played  in  the 
affair.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  he  escaped  their 
vengeance. 

Then  a  terrible  thing  happened  to  Alexander. 
Instead  of  the  nightly  consolation  of  beatific  visions 
he  was  haunted  continually  by  the  cries  of  wounded 
men,  of  homeless  women  and  children,  and  by  the 
anguished  face  of  the  king  who  had  once  been  mad 
and  now  was  sane.  And  it  seemed  to  him  that  every 
night  an  angel  with  dusky  wings  and  a  sword  that 
was  bright  with  blood  stood  by  his  bed  and  showed 
him  a  battlefield  covered  with  dead  and  dying,  and 
held  the  sword  towards  him,  saying,  "  This  is  your 
work,  Alexander,  therefore  rejoice."  And  when  the 
angel  vanished  a  devil  appeared  in  his  place,  and 
patted  Alexander  on  the  back,  saying,  "Bravo, 
bravo ! "  He,  at  any  rate,  was  no  mere  vision,  for 
Alexander  found  the  marks  of  infernal  fingers  printed 
plainly  on  his  shoulder  next  morning.  Alexander 
became  very  sad,  and  his  nerves  got  into  a  terrible 
state,  so  that  the  visions  became  more  and  more 
poignant.  And  when  he  had  thought  carefully 
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about  his  whole  career  he  beat  his  breast  and  wept, 
crying,  "Certainly  I  am  the  scourge  of  the  world 
and  an  emissary  of  the  devil  who  complimented  me 
so  sincerely  on  my  achievements,  for  I  seek  to  do 
good,  and  always  nothing  but  evil  and  bloodshed  and 
human  misery  follows.  This  is  the  punishment  of 
my  pride,  and  of  my  desire  to  triumph  over  Irenseus, 
to  whom,  on  every  occasion,  I  have  been  careful  to 
send  a  pigeon  bearing  an  account  of  my  achievement. 
I  will  attempt  one  more  miracle,  and  if  it  harms 
even  a  single  poor  animal  I  shall  know  it  for  a  sign 
that  my  work  is  not  pleasing  to  Heaven,  and  I  will 
return  to  my  former  trade.  For  truly  it  is  better 
to  be  the  meanest  mender  of  pots  and  to  mend  them 
well  than  to  be  the  greatest  saint  whose  miracles 
cause  ruin  and  the  shedding  of  blood." 

And  he  went  and  dwelt  amongst  a  tribe  of  fisher- 
men who  lived  on  the  border  of  a  great  lake,  and 
helped  them  in  their  fishing,  and  wrought  no  miracle 
for  many  months. 

Now,  the  tribe  depended  entirely  for  its  livelihood 
on  the  fish  that  inhabited  the  lake.  And  it  befell 
that  in  the  autumn  a  plague  arose  amongst  the  fish 
and  they  all  died,  whereupon  the  inhabitants  of  the 
surrounding  villages  suffered  terrible  privations  and 
were  likely  to  starve.  Alexander,  that  holy  man, 
felt  that  the  moment  for  his  help  had  arrived,  and 
that  he  had  at  last  found  the  chance  of  performing 
a  miracle  which  could  hurt  none  and  would  be  ad- 
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vantageous  to  all.  He  debated  within  himself  as 
to  the  form  which  it  should  take ;  at  first  he  decided 
to  replenish  the  lake  with  miraculous  fish,  but  he 
soon  discovered  that  this  was  a  task  beyond  his 
powers.  He  was  still  in  doubt  when,  as  he  chanced  to 
go  a  short  journey,  he  found  that  there  was  a  second 
great  lake  situated  some  five  miles  away  from  the 
other;  it  was  teeming  with  fish,  but  the  right  of 
capturing  them  was  jealously  guarded  by  the  folk 
who  dwelt  on  its  borders.  Alexander  thought  over 
the  affair  very  carefully,  and  decided  that  if  half  the 
fish  in  the  second  lake  could  be  miraculously  induced 
to  glide  or  wriggle  over  the  intervening  land,  which 
was  low  and  marshy  (ager  paludosus  et  jacens,  says 
Garrulus),  into  the  first,  no  one  would  incur  damage 
and  many  lives  would  be  saved.  The  miracle  suc- 
ceeded admirably ;  half  the  total  number  of  fish  in 
one  lake  left  it  at  sunset,  floundered  gallantly  along 
all  night  and  soon  after  dawn  next  day  flopped 
thankfully  into  the  other.  The  starving  fishermen 
spent  the  whole  day  capturing  them  in  nets,  and 
extolled  the  virtue  and  wisdom  of  Alexander.  Alex- 
ander was  delighted  with  his  success,  but  on  this 
occasion  he  refrained  from  sending  a  pigeon  to 
Irenseus. 

Alas  for  Alexander!  his  joy  was  terribly  brief. 
No  sooner  had  the  people  of  the  district  eaten  the 
fish  which  had  made  that  wonderful  journey  than 
they  were  overcome  by  a  rare  and  painful  sickness, 
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which  also  afflicted  the  sojourners  in  cities  to  which 
they  sent  a  great  part  of  their  draughts.  It  seems 
Alexander  was  ignorant  that  there  were  two 
species  of  fish  in  the  distant  lake,  one  edible  and 
wholesome,  the  other  poisonous ;  and  when  he  com- 
manded the  fish  to  leave  the  waters  a  great  number 
of  the  poisonous  kind  dutifully  obeyed  him.  No  one 
died  of  the  sickness  which  they  caused,  but  many 
persons  were  extremely  ill  and  suffered  fierce 
torment  in  the  region  of  the  belly.  Alexander 
became  painfully  unpopular  and  went  in  danger 
of  his  life,  until  a  committee  of  the  oldest  fishermen 
decided  that  he  should  not  be  slain,  but  that  he 
should  be  banished  for  ever  from  their  country. 
And  being  desirous  of  carrying  out  this  decree  in  a 
manner  humiliating  to  the  saint,  they  wrapped  him 
tightly  in  a  long  and  evil-smelling  fishing-net  and 
rolled  him  out  of  their  village  as  if  he  were  a  cask. 

When  Alexander  at  last  broke  free  from  the  net 
he  found  that  he  was  covered  with  bruises  and 
unable  to  stand.  But  the  soreness  of  his  body  was 
as  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  melancholy  of  his 
mind,  and  he  was  tempted  to  regret  that  the  fisher- 
men had  permitted  him  to  live.  He  crawled  into  a 
little  coppice  that  was  on  the  edge  of  the  road,  and 
then  he  fell  on  his  knees  and  beat  his  breast  and 
bewailed  his  evil  fortune.  It  was  plain  at  last, 
he  thought,  that  his  miracles  were  not  acceptable 
to  Heaven,  and  that  he  ought  to  have  remained  a 
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mediocre  and  worldly  tinker.  He  cursed  the 
spiritual  pride  which  had  led  him  to  seek  renown 
and  to  despatch  vainglorious  messages  by  pigeon- 
post  to  Ireneeus  on  every  possible  occasion,  and  he 
solemnly  renounced  the  miraculous  art  for  ever. 
After  this,  being  utterly  weary  and  sore,  he  slept. 

And  whilst  he  was  deep  in  slumber  he  saw  a  vision 
of  an  angel,  marvellously  bright,  with  silver  wings, 
and  eyes  full  of  pity.  Alexander  begged  the  angel 
to  depart,  assuring  him  that  he  had  got  into  com- 
pany unfit  for  any  heavenly  and  respectable 
personage.  But  the  angel  only  smiled,  and  said, 
"  Alexander,  I  am  sent  to  tell  you  that  you  are  on 
no  account  to  be  depressed  and  to  become  a  tinker. 
For  though  you  have  been  a  fool  you  are  not  to 
imagine  that  you  are  not  a  good  man  and  even  a 
saint.  The  combination  of  folly  and  saintliness  is 
not  so  rare  as  many  people  imagine  it  to  be." 

Alexander  felt  slightly  consoled  by  the  words  of 
the  angel,  though  he  thought  privately  that  the  tone 
adopted  by  his  heavenly  visitor  was  a  trifle  pompous. 

"  Then  I  am  to  continue  to  perform  miracles  ? "  he 
asked. 

The  angel  shook  his  head  and  smiled  again. 

"  No,"  said  the  angel.  "  You  are,  as  I  said,  a  good 
man,  Alexander,  and  have  lived  down  the  evil 
reputation  of  your  family  with  fair  success.  But 
for  a  worker  of  miracles  goodness  alone  is  not 
sufficient.  There  is  another  quality  which  is  in- 
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dispensable  to  him — a  quality  which  you  will  never 
possess  to  any  great  extent.  Therefore  you  must 
work  no  more  miracles." 

Alexander  sighed,  for  in  spite  of  his  previous 
renunciation  his  art  was  dear  to  him.  "  What  is  this 
quality  which  I  lack  ? "  he  asked.  "  If  I  had  been 
told  of  it  earlier  I  would  have  cultivated  it.  What 
is  its  name  on  earth  ? " 

"  Its  name,"  replied  the  angel,  "  is  a  sacred  name. 
I  will  not  breathe  it  now,  but  I  have  written  it 
down,  and  after  I  have  gone  you  may  read  it.  And 
when  you  have  read  it,  remember  through  all  your 
life  that  without  it  all  good  works  are  worthless." 
And  he  handed  him  a  visiting-card  with  the  blank 
side  uppermost. 

"  I  know  what  it  is,"  said  Alexander  pettishly,  for 
his  bruises  were  hurting  him,  and  he  was  somewhat 
irritated  by  the  superior  airs  of  the  angel.  "  I  know 
perfectly  well  what  it  is,"  he  continued ;  "  it's  charity. 
But  I  am  seething  with  charity." 

The  angel  smiled.  "  Charity  is  not  the  word,"  he 
said. 

"Then  it's  faith,"  said  Alexander.  "But  I've  got 
faith  too.  Didn't  I  move  the  mountain  ?  I  don't 
believe  that  you  have  really  studied  the  history  of 
my  career." 

"  I  know  it  all  by  heart,"  answered  the  heavenly 
messenger,  "  for  I,  oh  Alexander,  am  your  guardian 
angel.  But  even  a  guardian  angel  is  of  little  avail 
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unless  you  possess  the  quality  written  on  my  card. 
Good  evening,  Alexander." 

"Oh!  good -night,"  said  Alexander,  not  very 
politely.  The  angel  vanished,  and  Alexander  turned 
the  card.  On  it  was  written  in  golden  letters  one 
short  word.  And  the  word  was  TACT. 

Alexander  wrought  no  more  miracles,  but  he  be- 
came famous  as  a  worker  amongst  the  poor,  the  sick 
and  the  sorrowful.  He  kept  up  his  tinkering,  but 
purely  as  a  hobby,  and  from  being  the  most  hated 
person  in  the  Thebaid  he  became  immensely  beloved 
by  every  one.  All  through  his  life,  says  Garrulus,  it 
was  noticed  that  he  could  not  eat  fish,  and  had  a  dis- 
like (if  dislike  could  exist  in  so  charitable  a  breast) 
of  talkative  women.  He  founded,  indeed,  the  first  of 
the  great  Silent  Orders,  of  which  the  members  were 
for  many  centuries  recruited  mainly  from  the  more 
loquacious  of  the  two  sexes ;  and  when  he  was 
Archimandrite  of  Ethiopia  he  evinced  a  keen  interest 
in  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  strictly  for- 
bidding any  workers  of  miracles  to  approach  within 
two  miles  of  them.  He  is  also  famous  as  the  first  of 
the  early  Fathers  who  showed  any  symptoms  of 
toleration  for  the  fine  arts ;  and  caused,  indeed,  a 
great  scandal  in  the  Council  of  Ecbatana  by  asserting 
that  a  love  of  the  beautiful  was  not  invariably  fatal 
to  salvation,  and  that  it  might  even  wean  the  mind 
of  its  possessor  from  the  lusts  and  cruelties  of  a 
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bloodthirsty  world,  —  a  heresy  which  caused  the 
venerable  Patriarch  of  Cappadocia  to  dash  his  mitre 
on  the  floor  and  call  (an  unheard-of  request  in  that 
environment)  for  soap  and  water.  In  short,  Alex- 
ander became  an  excellent,  practical  person,  and 
proved  by  his  own  example  that  more  good  may  be 
accomplished  by  one  life  spent  in  active  devotion  to 
others  than  by  all  the  miracles  of  a  hundred  short- 
sighted mystics.  For  a  further  account  of  his  deeds 
I  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  effete  but  amusing 
Latin  of  Garrulus,  which  dances  a  sprightly  minuet 
through  the  pages  of  Doctor  Schwatzer's  edition, 
with  the  long-drawn  notes  of  that  celebrated  pedant 
acting  as  a  kind  of  ponderous  ground-bass.  It  is 
suspected  that  a  certain  tomb  in  the  beautiful  Alis- 
camps  of  Aries  formerly  contained  the  mortal  re- 
mains of  Alexander.  A  broken  bucket  which  is 
carved  on  the  side  of  the  sarcophagus  beneath  an 
Archimandrite's  cappa  lends  weight  to  this  theory, 
which  is  strongly  supported  by  such  solemn  author- 
ities as  Professor  Steinharterzigkeit  and  Mr  Theodore 
Andrea  Cook. 
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A  FEW  years  ago  visitors  to  Rome  who  had  per- 
mission to  inspect  the  private  apartments  of  the 
palace  of  Prince  Montegrigio  (who  married  Miss 
Sadie  Van  Gugg  of  Manhattan  and  bitterly  regretted 
that  rash  and  wellnigh  involuntary  act)  might  have 
seen  in  a  corner  of  the  piano  nobile  a  picture  of 
rare  and  curious  charm.  It  was  a  representation 
of  the  Holy  Family,  and  the  grouping  of  its  fig- 
ures followed  the  usual  convention:  the  Madonna 
was  enthroned  beneath  an  arch  of  rocks  which  had 
apparently  been  copied  by  the  artist  from  a  pile  of 
brown  cardboard  boxes ;  the  Holy  Child  was  on  her 
knees ;  His  left  hand  held  a  rose,  and  His  right 
hand  was  raised  to  bless  a  diminutive  and  swarthy 
St  John  Baptist,  who  wore  a  neat  little  coat  of 
camel's  hair,  and  had  thrived  obviously  on  a  diet  of 
locusts  and  honey.  In  the  background  was  a  pleasant 
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Tuscan  landscape  of  small  buff-coloured  hills,  dotted 
with  dark -green  'trees  and  intersected  by  narrow 
white  roads,  along  which  were  travelling  somewhat 
incongruous  camels  and  persons  in  turbans.  On 
the  extreme  right  of  the  picture  was  a  corner  of 
Florence,  with  Giotto's  Campanile  and  the  towers 
of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio  and  the  Badia  clustered 
above  it,  and  the  Arno,  in  startling  streaks  of  blue 
and  silver,  gleaming  below. 

To  the  casual  tourist  there  was  nothing  especially 
remarkable  in  the  picture,  but  to  any  enthusiast  who 
was  on  the  watch  for  the  beauty  that  lurks  shyly  in 
dim  places  and  dusty  corners  it  had  an  extraordinary 
and  individual  appeal.  The  yellow  -  haired,  grey- 
eyed  girl  who  sat  to  the  unknown  painter  for  his 
Madonna  had  certainly  possessed  a  loveliness  which 
seemed  to  these  enthusiasts  more  wonderful  than 
the  beauty  of  the  Venus  whom  she  faintly  resembled 
— the  masterpiece  of  Botticelli  in  the  Uffizii.  Her 
eyes,  though  full  of  dreams,  were  bright ;  her  lips  a 
living  red,  and  her  neck  and  bosom  had  the  warm 
pallor  that  seems  to  waver  and  change  whilst  one 
looks  at  it, — the  mysterious  pallor  of  a  white  flower 
in  the  dusk.  She  was  dressed  in  a  very  simple,  dull 
blue  robe  that  was  open  to  the  breasts,  and  her 
slender  throat  rose  from  it  like  a  lily.  Pater  says 
somewhere  that  the  Madonnas  of  Botticelli  always 
seem  depressed  by  the  intolerable  honour  that  has 
come  to  them.  There  was  no  sign  of  depression 
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in  the  face  of  the  Montegrigio  Virgin ;  she  looked 
proud,  she  looked  triumphant,  and  though  she  was 
still  a  slight  girl,  she  even  looked  imperious.  Her 
spirit,  in  fact,  was  rejoicing,  and  she  was  quite 
happy  in  knowing  that  from  henceforth  all  genera- 
tions would  call  her  blessed. 

This  is  not  the  place,  nor  have  I  the  capacity,  to 
describe  in  detail  the  technical  merits  of  the  picture. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  though  the  background 
was  commonplace  and  the  composition  conventional 
(if  we  except  the  figure  of  Saint  Joseph,  who  was 
asleep  on  a  rock  with  his  mouth  widely  open),  the 
Virgin  herself  betrayed  the  hand  of  a  master  in 
every  line — a  master  completely  individual,  whose 
other  works,  if  they  were  in  existence,  would  be 
recognisable  at  once.  She  gave  one,  somehow,  the 
impression  that  she  was  not  idealised  from  the 
model,  but  that  she  was  a  careful  portrait  of 
some  girl  with  a  strong  and  beautiful  personality, 
some  proud  daughter  of  Florence  whom  the  painter 
watched  and  loved.  There  was  a  certain  detail  in 
the  picture  which  seemed  to  support  this  impression : 
on  one  side  of  the  Virgin's  throat,  at  the  curve  where 
it  joined  her  lovely  shoulders,  was  a  faint  fleck  of 
colour,  as  if  a  tiny  crimson  petal  of  geranium  had 
fallen  and  rested  on  it.  That  this  could  be  due  to  a 
slip  of  the  brush  which  the  painter  had  omitted 
to  correct  was  highly  improbable ;  possibly  it  was 
caused  by  a  decay  of  pigment,  but  in  reality  there 
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was  little  doubt  that  it  was  meant  to  represent  a 
so-called  birthmark  which  had  actually  belonged  to 
the  lady  who  had  done  the  painter  the  honour  of 
sitting  to  him.  One  knows  that  in  the  time  of  the 
Renaissance  such  a  mark  on  a  lovely  body  was  often 
considered  a  beauty  rather  than  a  blemish,  and  the 
painter,  no  doubt,  felt  that  he  was  paying  a  compli- 
ment with  his  accuracy. 

Of  the  picture's  history  nothing  was  known. 
Prince  Montegrigio  and  his  wife  (who  had  obtained 
culture  by  attending  aesthetic  tea-parties  in  Boston) 
were  collectors  of  works  of  art,  but  their  tastes  were 
omnivorous  rather  than  eclectic.  They  acquired 
the  Holy  Family  and  many  other  of  their  artistic 
treasures  at  a  sale  of  the  effects  of  an  eccentric  old 
Englishman  who  lived  and  died  alone  in  a  room  on 
the  Ripetta ;  and  I  regret  to  say  that  it  still  hung 
amongst  the  sham  Primitives,  doubtful  Correggios, 
and  unmistakable  Sassoferratos  and  Carlo  Dolcis 
which  had  formerly  been  its  neighbours.  The 
Princess,  after  careful  consideration,  labelled  it  with 
the  great  name  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  but  subse- 
quently, acting  under  the  advice  of  some  artistic 
friends,  she  changed  the  name  to  that  of  Botticelli. 
Other  friends,  even  more  artistic,  induced  her,  some- 
what against  her  will,  to  alter  this  ascription  to  the 
simpler  one  of  Ignoto.  But  she  always  asserted 
privately  to  relatives  and  friends  from  America 
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that  it  was  painted  by  one  or  the  other  of  the  two 
grand  artists  whose  names  it  had  formerly  borne. 

Ignoto  was  the  title  that  it  kept  until  the  great 
and  never-to-be-forgotten  day  when  Simon  Jubb 
adjusted  his  monocle,  which  he  had  allowed  to 
drop  as  he  passed  the  Sassoferratos  and  Carlo 
Dolcis,  and  paused  to  gaze  upon  its  beauty.  This 
very  eminent  person,  the  Lucifer  of  critics,  the  Don 
Juan  of  art  with  whom  the  reputation  of  no  old 
master  was  safe,  had  lately  proved  that  all  the 
Botticellis  in  the  Uffizii  were  Botticinis,  that  the 
Titians  with  a  certain  kind  of  big  toe  in  the  Venice 
Academy  were  painted  by  another  person  of  the 
same  name  who  lived  in  Cadore,  and  that  Giorgione 
was  only  an  earlier  manifestation  of  Sairey  Gamp's 
Mrs  Harris.  He  was  now  passing  like  a  devouring 
pestilence  through  all  the  public  and  private  gal- 
leries of  Rome.  It  was  rumoured  that  his  remarks 
in  the  Vatican  had  made  the  Pope  ill ;  he  had  finally 
wrecked  the  honour  of  the  Villa  Borghese;  but  at 
last,  as  he  halted  before  the  Montegrigio  Madonna, 
the  whirligig  of  time  brought  in  its  revenges.  His 
mission  was  no  longer  iconoclastic ;  it  became  sud- 
denly creative. 

In  spite  of  his  long  career  of  destructive  criticism, 
Simon  Jubb  felt  at  once  that  he  was  in  the  presence 
of  a  masterpiece.  But  he  could  form  no  theory 
about  the  identity  of  the  painter,  though,  proceed- 
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ing  on  his  usual  method,  he  was  able  to  eliminate 
various  artists  who  might  possibly  have  had  a 
hand  in  some  part  of  the  work.  He  drew  a  tiny 
aluminium  measuring  -  rod  from  his  pocket,  and 
discovered  at  once  that  the  proportions  of  the  feet 
disposed  of  the  claims  of  Filippino  Lippi ;  that  the 
curve  of  the  nose  and  the  length  of  the  left  thumb- 
nail respectively  put  Botticelli  and  Botticini  hors 
concours.  A  similar  process  eliminated  various  less- 
known  Florentines,  and  an  hour  later  Simon  Jubb 
was  able  to  realise  that  he  was  the  happy  discoverer 
of  a  new  old  master.  There  remained,  of  course, 
the  possibility  that  the  picture  was  a  modern 
forgery;  but  when  he  had  inspected  it  through 
a  strong  glass  he  saw  that  its  original  surface  had 
been  prepared  with  equal  portions  of  Turkish  oil 
and  white  of  egg — a  method  which  had  defied  the 
most  cunning  and  enthusiastic  tricksters.  It  was 
not  modern;  it  was  not  painted  by  one  of  the 
recognised  great  artists,  and  in  all  his  experience 
he  had  never  seen  a  picture  which  he  could  con- 
fidently assert  to  be  another  work  of  the  hand 
that  produced  it.  His  task  was  clear;  he  had  to 
find  a  name  for  the  painter,  and  he  had  to  find,  if 
possible,  another  example  of  his  work. 

He  held  a  consultation  with  the  Prince,  who  could 
tell  him  nothing  about  the  picture's  history;  nor 
was  he  able  to  discover  by  what  means,  or  how 
long  ago,  the  lonely  Englishman  who  lived  on  the 
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Ripetta  had  become  possessed  of  it.  At  first  he 
decided  to  call  the  artist  the  Maestro  della  Madonna 
Macolata;  but  finding  that  this  title  gave  offence 
to  certain  of  his  Catholic  friends,  he  changed  the 
name  provisionally  to  that  of  Alunno  di  Botticini. 
His  technical  reasons  for  this  latter  title  were  com- 
plicated and  tedious,  and  shall  not  detain  us.  They 
may  be  found  by  the  curious  in  one  of  the  back 
numbers  of  the  erudite  Burlington  Magazine  of 
Fine  Art. 


II. 


Sanderson  was  a  young  painter  who  had  become 
acquainted  with  Jubb  in  Florence  and  had  met  him 
again  in  Rome.  Jubb  took  no  particular  interest 
in  modern  art,  regarding  its  votaries  as  purblind 
creatures  who  wasted  their  time  in  tending  a  fire 
which  had  in  reality  been  long  since  extinct,  but 
he  liked  Sanderson,  who  had  an  enthusiastic  ad- 
miration for  fifteenth-century  Florentines  and  was 
not  indisposed  to  venerate  Jubb.  When  the  eminent 
critic  made  his  great  discovery,  Sanderson,  who  had 
been  attempting  to  paint  maddening  sunsets  at 
Frascati,  came  to  Rome  and  rushed  off  at  once 
to  the  Palazzo  Montegrigio.  There,  in  the  usual 
foolish  manner  of  artists  and  other  lunatics,  he 
fell  furiously  in  love  with  the  Madonna,  abandoned 
his  sunsets,  and  spent  his  time  quartering  Rome 
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like  a  sleuth-hound  in  quest  of  other  works  by 
the  great  unknown.  Meanwhile,  Jubb,  having 
written  a  great  many  little  articles  for  the  Italian 
and  English  papers,  went  to  Florence  and  worked 
systematically  through  the  collection  of  drawings 
in  the  Uffizii.  Prince  Montegrigio,  for  his  part, 
put  a  flunkey  in  elegant  livery  at  the  door  of 
the  Palace,  and  charged  each  visitor  a  lira  for 
the  privilege  of  visiting  the  piano  nobile. 

After  some  time  it  seemed  as  if  the  Prince  was 
the  only  fortunate  member  of  the  trio.  Jubb  dis- 
covered nothing  which  could  possibly  be  ascribed 
to  the  Alunno,  though  twice  a  week,  on  an  average, 
he  sent  a  telegram  to  the  Princess  which  begged 
her  to  change  the  name  to  something  equally  far- 
fetched. But  the  Princess  was  weary  of  changes 
which  made  her  artistic  friends  reproach  her,  and 
she  ignored  the  telegrams.  Sanderson,  having 
visited  all  the  larger  galleries,  invaded  private 
houses  so  incessantly  that  he  felt  like  a  gas- 
inspector;  he  was  amazed  at  the  wealth  of  good 
painting  to  be  found  in  them,  and  yet  more  amazed 
by  the  comic  variety  of  the  modern  Italian  artistic 
sense;  but  he  found  no  picture  that  resembled  his 
beloved  Madonna,  and  by  that  time  his  passion  for 
her  had  grown  so  intense  that  he  was  glad.  He 
wanted  her  to  be  unique:  he  felt  that  he  would 
have  loved  Simonetta  more  if  Botticelli  had  painted 
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her  less  often.  After  he  had  violated  the  privacy 
of  every  house  in  Rome  that  was  reported  to  con- 
tain an  old  picture,  he  began  to  ransack  the  shops, 
and  obtained  a  startling  insight  into  the  evil 
soul  of  the  modern  copyist.  No  one,  however, 
he  thanked  Heaven,  had  troubled  to  copy  his 
Madonna. 

At  last  he  decided  to  abandon  the  quest  so  far  as 
Rome  was  concerned  and  to  meet  Jubb  in  Florence. 
It  was  possible  that  in  Prato  or  Pistoja,  or  even  in 
some  of  the  villages  of  the  Casentino,  they  might 
find  a  clue.  Before  leaving  Rome  he  gave  himself 
three  days'  holiday  which  he  passed  amongst  the 
sculpture  of  the  Capitol,  the  Terme,  and  the  Vatican. 
On  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day  he  was  returning 
from  St  Peter's  through  the  Borgo,  and  had  paused 
to  admire  an  extraordinarily  fine  vegetable  shop  in 
that  ancient  quarter;  for  Sanderson,  like  all  true 
artists,  loved  a  pageant  of  vegetables,  and  it  is  only 
in  Italy  that  you  find  such  pageants  at  their  best. 
His  eyes  feasted  for  some  moments  on  the  deep, 
restful  green  of  the  leaves,  the  vivid  reds  and 
oranges  of  the  beets  and  carrots,  the  sunny,  jovial 
gold  of  the  pumpkins  and  the  subtle  greys  and 
browns  of  the  onions  and  leeks.  He  was  about 
to  proceed  on  his  way  when  he  observed  a  small 
window  which  was  almost  concealed  by  some  large 
wicker  crates  of  fennel.  In  the  window  was  one 
old  picture,  a  Byzantine  Madonna  with  an  olive- 
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green  face  and  an  ugly  scowl.  Evidently  the  window 
belonged  to  a  dealer  in  antiques,  but  he  had  passed 
down  the  street  twenty  times  during  his  quest  and 
never  seen  it,  thanks  to  the  neighbouring  green- 
grocer. 

Alongside  the  window  was  a  small  door.  Sander- 
son picked  his  way  towards  it  through  the  vegetables, 
and  when  he  reached  it  he  found  himself  gazing  into 
an  almost  completely  dark  cave.  He  was  hesitating 
there  amongst  the  strings  of  onions,  like  a  shy 
nymph  in  a  leafy  bower,  when  a  pleasant  voice, 
speaking  Italian,  invited  him  to  enter.  A  moment 
later  there  was  the  sound  of  an  inner  door  being 
hastily  closed,  and  then  a  personage  who  was  prob- 
ably the  owner  of  the  voice  came  to  meet  him  on 
the  threshold.  He  was  a  very  corpulent  old  man, 
with  a  yellow,  wrinkled  face  and  long  grey  hair  that 
fell  in  ringlets  to  his  collar ;  he  was  clean-shaven 
and  benevolent-looking,  and  altogether,  Sanderson 
thought,  he  had  decidedly  the  air  of  an  unfrocked 
priest.  He  smiled  amiably  at  Sanderson,  and  made 
a  polite  gesture  with  very  fat,  flabby  hands. 

"  The  signore  wishes  to  see  the  picture  ? "  he  in- 
quired. 

"  That,  or  any  other,  if  you  please,"  replied  San- 
derson. The  old  man  ushered  him  into  the  room, 
and  when  his  eyes  had  grown  used  to  the  dim  light 
he  saw  that  the  walls  were  hung  with  pictures, 
mostly,  as  far  as  he  could  judge,  copies  of  primitives 
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like  the  Madonna  in  the  window.  The  room  was 
crowded  with  tables,  and  the  tables  were  strewn 
with  the  rubbish  that  is  the  usual  stock-in-trade  of 
the  small  dealer  in  bric-a-brac  —  strings  of  beads, 
medallions  of  Pius  IX.  and  Vittorio  Emmanuele  II., 
tinsel  votive  offerings,  scraps  of  dried  palm-leaves, 
religious  prints  in  primary  colours,  mouldering 
bronze  coins  of  the  Empire,  snuff-boxes,  fans,  brass 
rings,  ugly  cameos,  bad  intaglios,  and  a  dilapidated 
stuffed  rabbit.  The  atmosphere  was  heavily  oppres- 
sive; the  old  man  seemed  to  have  been  trying  to 
counteract  the  powerful  aroma  of  his  neighbour's 
onions  with  the  rankest  of  tobacco. 

"  The  signore  is  an  artist  ? "  asked  the  old  man, 
pointing  to  Sanderson's  sketch  -  book.  "  I  have,  I 
fear,  few  interesting  pictures^  In  old  times  my  col- 
lection was  celebrated.  But  the  best  are  gone." 

"  It  is  rather  difficult  to  see  your  pictures,"  said 
Sanderson.  "  I  shouldn't  like  your  room  as  a  studio," 
he  added,  peering  at  the  dim  and  gloomy  visage  of  a 
warrior  which  hung  close  to  him. 

"Ah,  I  do  not  paint,  signore,"  said  the  old  man. 
"Once,  long  ago,  in  a  small  way,  but  now — I  am 
content  to  admire  the  work  of  others.  But  I  will 
give  you  more  light."  He  went  outside,  and  by  the 
simple  process  of  upsetting  a  couple  of  the  crates  of 
fennel  he  contrived  to  admit  a  startling  quantity  of 
evening  sunlight.  Sanderson  examined  the  pictures. 
They  were  just  what  he  had  expected :  daubed  copies 
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of  artists  who  had  been  popular  half  a  century  ago, 
a  few  mouldy  primitives  that  might  or  might  not  be 
genuine  but  had  all  been  badly  touched-up,  a  series 
of  scenes  in  the  Campagna  of  the  lifeless  oleographic 
type,  and  a  couple  of  portraits,  rather  cleverly 
painted,  but  obviously  by  a  modern  hand.  His  host 
walked  round  the  room  with  him,  but  made  no  effort 
to  praise  the  pictures.  He  spoke,  indeed,  of  all  of 
them  with  indulgent  contempt. 

"  They  are  very  ugly,  signore,"  he  said,  "  but  yet  I 
keep  them.  They  are  the  dregs  of  my  collection,  too 
bad  to  sell,  but  I  have  had  them  many  years.  It  is 
but  rarely  that  the  forestieri  visit  me  now,  and  when 
they  do  I  dissuade  them  from  buying.  One  has  been 
an  artist  and  one  has  a  conscience.  If  it  were  not 
for  old  associations  I  would  burn  them  all." 

The  attitude,  if  it  were  genuine,  thought  Sander- 
son, was  most  unusual  in  a  Roman  of  that  particular 
profession.  But  when  the  old  man  had  talked  for  a 
little  while  the  painter  began  to  feel  that  he  belonged 
to  the  rather  indefinable  class  which  in  England  is 
called  gentle;  he  had  an  ease,  a  distinction  which 
was  subtly  different  from  the  usual  good  manners  of 
the  Italian.  His  reminiscences  of  Rome  appeared  to 
extend  very  far  back;  he  talked  of  great  works 
of  art  which  had  been  for  sale  at  ridiculously  low 
prices  in  the  fifties  and  sixties, — in  the  days  when  it 
was  still  possible  for  the  connoisseur  to  find  a  genuine 
master  in  little  shops  like  his  own.  Sanderson  spoke 
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of  the  Roman  galleries;  the  old  man  knew  them 
well,  and  dwelt  with  nice  discrimination  on  their 
comparative  merits.  But  it  was  many  years  since 
he  had  visited  them.  His  memory  was  extra- 
ordinary. An  idea  came  to  Sanderson.  There  was 
just  a  chance  that  the  old  man  might  know  some- 
thing of  the  history  of  his  Madonna. 

"Have  you  seen  the  collection  of  Prince  Monte- 
grigio  ? "  he  asked. 

The  old  man  shook  his  head. 

"  It  was  only  formed  a  year  or  two  ago,"  he  said, 
"  since  the  Prince's  marriage  to  an  American  lordessa. 
And  on  the  whole  the  strings  of  onions  on  the  wall 
outside  are  better  worth  your  regard.  His  wife,  you 
see,  made  it,  and  the  Americans,  as  regards  pictures, 
are  like  week -old  kittens.  They  have  been  born 
into  the  world  of  art,  they  grope,  but  their  eyes  are 
not  yet  open." 

"Have  you,  by  chance,  heard  of  an  Englishman 
called  Simon  Jubb  ? "  asked  Sanderson. 

The  old  man  repeated  the  words  several  times,  as 
if  he  were  slightly  amused  by  its  sound. 

"  No,"  he  answered  at  length.  "  No.  I  have  never 
heard  of  Signer  Djiubb.  Who  is  he  ?  " 

"  He  is  a  celebrated  English  art-critic  who  lives  in 
Italy,"  explained  Sanderson. 

"  Ah ! "  said  the  old  man.  He  was  silent  for  a 
moment.  Then  he  said,  with  no  hint  of  irony  in  his 
voice,  "All  the  English  who  live  in  Italy  are  cele- 
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brated  art-critics.  What  of  this  celebrated  Djiubb, 
signore  ? " 

"  Well,"  said  Sanderson,  "  his  chief  claim  to  fame 
at  present  is  that  in  the  truly  abominable  collection  of 
Prince  Montegrigio  he  has  discovered  a  masterpiece." 

"  I  can  well  believe  it,"  said  the  old  man.  This 
time  he  spoke  drily.  "And  who  is  the  painter  of 
the  masterpiece  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  We  don't  know,"  Sanderson  answered.  "  But 
Signor  Jubb  thinks  at  present  that  it  is  by  a  pupil 
of  Botticini.  It  is  a  Holy  Family." 

" Molto  interessante,"  said  the  old  man.  "And 
where  did  the  Prince  find  it  ? " 

"  He  bought  it,"  said  Sanderson,  "  at  the  sale  of  a 
collection  made  by  an  Englishman  who  lived  on  the 
Ripetta." 

"Ha!  I  have  lived  there  myself,"  said  the  old 
man.  When  he  had  spoken  these  words  he  turned 
abruptly  away  from  Sanderson  and  marched  to  a 
door  which  was  in  the  wall  opposite  to  the  entrance 
of  the  shop.  He  took  a  key  out  of  his  pocket, 
locked  the  door,  and  returned  to  Sanderson. 

"  Tell  me  more  about  the  picture,"  he  said. 

"  There's  not  much  to  tell,"  said  the  painter,  "  un- 
less I  go  into  raptures  about  its  beauty, — the  beauty, 
that  is,  of  the  figures  in  it,  for  the  rest  of  it  is  rather 
feeble."  For  a  moment  he  imagined  that  he  saw 
a  faint  flicker  of  mirth  in  the  calm  eyes  of  the  old 
man. 
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"  Then  the  figures  are  finely  painted  ? "  inquired 
the  old  man. 

"  They're  magnificent ! "  Sanderson  declared. 
"They've  a  strength,  a  combination  of  tenderness 
and  vigour !  The  Virgin  is  completely  individual ; 
she's  as  unlike  any  other  Virgin  as  a  Madonna  of 
Leonardo.  She's  the  work  of  a  very  great  master, 
and  for  the  life  of  us  we  can't  discover  any  picture 
or  drawing  remotely  resembling  her." 

The  old  man  laid  his  hand  gently  on  Sanderson's 
sleeve. 

"  My  dear  signore,"  he  said,  "  I  do  not  wish  to 
damp  your  noble  and  legitimate  enthusiasm,  but 
what  you  have  told  me  of  this  picture  arouses  my 
grave  mistrust.  I  suspect  it  of  being  a  modern 
forgery." 

Sanderson  stared.  "  And  a  forgery  of  what  ? "  he 
cried.  "  If  it  is,  the  forger  is  one  of  the  greatest 
painters  who  ever  lived.  The  man  who  could  do 
work  of  that  kind  wouldn't  trouble  to  waste  his  time 
in  producing  sham  antiques;  he'd  give  us  signed 
masterpieces  of  his  own.  But  Signer  Jubb's  profound 
knowledge  of  the  technical  methods  of  painting  is 
sufficient  to  prove  that  the  picture  is  genuine  Quat- 
trocento work.  He  has  discovered  that  a  certain 
medium  was  used  by  the  painter  which  is  unknown 
to  forgers, — or,  if  it's  known,  which  no  forger  would 
go  to  the  trouble  of  using,  for  only  the  greatest  ex- 
pert can  detect  its  traces." 

M 
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The  old  man  looked  interested.  "Signor  Djiubb 
is  evidently  a  profound  student  of  ancient  art,"  he 
said. 

"  Oh,  he's  a  pezzo  grosso  /  "  cried  Sanderson.  "  I 
must  bring  him  to  see  you.  By  the  way,"  he  added 
suddenly,  "  I  suppose  you  don't  know  anything  about 
the  Englishman  who  lived  on  the  Ripetta  ? '' 

The  old  man  seemed  to  be  lost  in  thought  for  a 
moment.  Then  he  said,  "I  think  I  know  whom 
you  mean,  signore,  and  I  have  a  certain  recollection 
of  the  picture  to  which  you  allude.  I  was  not 
aware  that  it  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  Prince 
Montegrigio." 

"  You  remember  it  ? "  cried  Sanderson.  "  And  you 
never  thought^that  it  was  one  of  the  finest  paintings 
in  the  world  ?  I  can't  understand  that,  signore.  Dur- 
ing the  course  of  our  most  interesting  conversation 
I  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  your  judgment 
was  impeccable." 

The  old  man  made  him  a  bow,  smiling  cryptically. 

"  You  have  discovered  the  heel  of  Achilles,  signore," 
he  said.  "I  confess  that  the  picture  never  seemed 
to  me  to  be  the  work  of  one  of  the  old  masters. 
But  possibly  we  are  each  thinking  of  a  different 
picture.  If  not,  I  am  quite  certain  that  there  is 
another  in  existence  which  was  painted  by  the  same 
hand." 

He  said  these  words  very  slowly,  looking  steadily 
at  Sanderson  with  his  limpid,  light-blue  eyes.  San- 
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derson  stared  at  him  and  felt  that  things  were  about 
to  happen. 

"  You  will  respect  a  secret,"  said  the  old  man.  He 
went  to  the  back  of  the  shop  and  began  to  move 
some  large  paper  -  covered  packages  that  rested 
against  the  wall.  Seeing  that  they  were  heavy, 
Sanderson  offered  to  help  him,  but  the  old  man 
requested  him  almost  brusquely  to  touch  nothing. 
Presently  he  returned  with  a  square  parcel,  which 
was  also  covered  with  paper.  He  began  to  unpack 
it,  and  then  seemed  to  hesitate. 

"  You  are  the  first  person,  signore,  who  has  seen 
this  picture,"  he  said.  "  I  must  request  you  not  to 
mention  its  existence  to  any  one." 

Sanderson  nodded,  and  the  old  man  withdrew  the 
picture  from  its  wrappings.  It  was  painted  on  a 
wood  panel  about  three  feet  in  height  and  eighteen 
inches  in  breadth  and  was  unframed.  The  old  man 
put  it  on  the  table,  and  Sanderson  bent  over  it, 
uttering  next  moment  a  startled  cry.  It  was  a 
study  of  a  young  girl;  she  was  completely  nude 
and  had  braided  yellow  hair  that  hung  in  thick 
coils  to  her  waist.  The  painting  was  exquisite,  but 
Sanderson  had  no  eyes  for  it ;  he  saw  at  once  that 
the  face  was  the  face  of  the  Montegrigio  Madonna, 
and  that  on  the  neck  was  a  faint  crimson  stain,  as 
if  the  petal  of  a  geranium  had  fallen  and  rested 
there. 

Sanderson   was   greatly   excited.      After  he   had 
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inspected  the   picture  carefully   he   turned   to   the 
old  man. 

"  The  face  is  identical  with  the  other  Madonna,"  he 
said,  "  the  details  correspond  exactly.  This  is  a  most 
wonderful  event.  And  now,  signore,  tell  me  its 
history." 

The  old  man  smiled  and  shrugged.  "Ah!  its 
history ! "  he  echoed.  "  Do  you  suppose  it  has  one  ? 
Why  shouldn't  it  be  a  skilful  imitation  of  an  old 
painting  done  by  some  poor  devil  of  genius  who 
hadn't  a  soldo — some  one  who  had  seen  the  Venus 
of  Botticelli  and  knew  a  contadina  who  had  the 
same  kind  of  hair  ?  It  is  a  beautiful  work,  certainly, 
and  to  contemplate  it  gives  me  pleasure,  but  if  I 
were  to  offer  it  for  sale  I  should  not  pretend  that  it 
was  antique." 

The  disciple  of  Jubb  inspected  the  painting  very 
carefully  through  a  magnifying-glass. 

"Then  you  would  be  wrong,  signore,"  he  said. 
"The  picture  is  certainly  antique.  Signor  Jubb 
himself  would  be  the  first  to  tell  you  so." 

"Signor  Djiubb  will  not  have  the  opportunity," 
replied  the  old  man  with  decision.  "If  I  allowed 
him  to  see  it  he  would  write  about  it  in  all  the 
papers  and  I  should  never  have  a  moment's  peace. 
I  must  entreat  you  to  respect  my  confidence.  I 
allowed  you  to  see  the  picture  because  you  are 
sympathetic  and  enthusiastic,  and  also  because  I 
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felt  that  you  were  wasting  your  time  on  a  fool's 
errand.  I  do  not,  of  course,  wish  to  speak  disparag- 
ingly of  Signer  Djiubb,  but  I  am  convinced  that  he 
knows  nothing  whatsoever  about  painting.  This 
picture  was  certainly  painted  by  the  artist  of  the 
Montegrigio  Madonna,  and  the  sight  of  it  ought  to 
make  you  realise  that  they  are  both  modern  pieces 
of  trickery." 

"And  I  know  perfectly  well  that  they  are  not," 
said  Sanderson.  "Signor  Jubb  has  discovered  an 
infallible  test.  No  forger  has  learnt  the  use  of 
white-of-egg  and  Turkish  oil.  Traces  of  these  are 
plainly  visible  through  my  glass." 

The  old  man  threw  up  his  hands. 

"Very  well,  signore,"  he  said,  "my  conscience  is 
clear.  The  Madonna  and  the  Holy  Saints  are 
witnesses  of  that.  I  will  sell  you  the  picture  for 
ten  thousand  lire." 

He  replaced  the  panel  in  its  wrappings.  Sanderson 
watched  him  as  he  did  so,  wondering  where  he  was 
to  raise  a  sum  equivalent  to  his  whole  year's  income. 
Jubb,  of  course,  was  rich,  but  Jubb  could  hardly  be 
invited  to  subscribe  to  the  purchase  of  a  picture 
which  he  had  never  seen.  Sanderson  was  greatly 
astonished  that  the  old  man  had  offered  to  sell  it. 
Affairs,  however,  were  now  in  the  plane  of  business, 
and  in  that  plane  the  procedure  in  an  Italian  picture- 
shop  is  common  form. 
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"  I  am  only  an  artist,"  he  said ;  "  I  could  not  offer 
more  than  five  thousand."  The  old  man  looked 
intensely  sympathetic,  but  shook  his  head. 

"Impossible,  signore,"  he  answered.  He  tied  the 
string  of  the  package,  and  then  said,  "  Eight  thou- 
sand, and  the  picture  is  yours." 

"  I'll  think  it  over,"  said  Sanderson.  He  began  to 
realise  that  the  old  man  had  meant  to  sell  him  the 
picture  from  the  moment  that  he  unwrapped  it. 

"  It  will  afford  me  great  pleasure  if  I  may  come  to 
talk  with  you  again,"  he  said. 

"The  pleasure  will  be  wholly  mine,"  replied  the 
old  man  with  a  magnificent  bow. 

Sanderson  walked  to  his  rooms  in  the  Via  Margutta, 
put  a  chair  on  the  balcony,  lit  a  cigar,  and  sat  down 
to  meditate  on  the  great  event  of  the  afternoon. 
That  lovely  face,  with  its  aureole  of  yellow  hair, 
seemed  to  live  again  before  his  eyes,  and  he  felt  that 
though  bankruptcy  and  bare  feet  were  the  result  of 
the  purchase,  the  picture  should  be  his.  It  was 
strange  that  the  mysterious  old  man  should  have 
reiterated  his  belief  that  it  was  a  modern  work ;  to 
an  expert  the  traces  of  the  Turkish  oil  and  white- 
of-egg  process  were  finally  convincing.  But,  after 
all,  the  history  of  the  work  didn't  matter  any  more  ; 
Sanderson  was  in  love  with  a  type  of  girlhood  more 
beautiful  than  any  dream  of  his  artist  soul.  She 
had  been  lovely  as  the  Madonna,  she  was  more  lovely 
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as  Venus,  with  her  hair  stirred  by  the  spring  wind, 
her  sun- warmed  limbs  and  her  little  feet  that  rested 
like  faint  pink  shells  on  the  edge  of  the  sea.  Even 
if  Jubb  turned  renegade  to  the  great  doctrine  of 
Turkish  oil  he  would  not  care. 

In  the  evening  he  wrote  to  the  critic,  guardedly, 
hinting  that  he  had  found  something  which  might 
help  to  reveal  the  secret  of  the  Madonna.  Jubb,  in 
answer,  announced  that  he  was  about  to  return  to 
Rome,  and  that  his  offer  to  re-label  the  pictures  in 
the  Pitti  Palace  had  been  foolishly  refused  by  the 
guardians  of  that  shrine  of  art. 


in. 


It  was  essential,  Sanderson  decided,  that  Jubb 
should  see  the  picture.  He  went  nearly  every  day 
to  the  little  shop  in  the  Borgo,  and  exhausted  all 
his  powers  of  argument  in  reiterated  efforts  to 
persuade  its  owner.  The  old  man,  whose  name,  as 
he  presently  discovered,  was  Giacinto  Fontana,  at 
last,  though  very  reluctantly,  consented  to  receive  a 
visit  from  Jubb,  but  only  on  the  conditions  that  the 
critic  would  write  nothing  about  the  picture  without 
his  permission,  and  that,  if  it  passed  from  the  hands 
of  its  present  owner,  it  should  neither  be  shown  to 
any  one  in  Italy  nor  exhibited  publicly  in  any  other 
country.  Sanderson  thought  the  conditions  absurdly 
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eccentric;  their  reason,  he  supposed,  was  that  the 
old  man  still  persisted  in  suspecting  the  picture  to 
be  a  forgery,  and  was  afraid  of  getting  into  trouble 
if  the  world  at  large  happened  to  share  his  besotted 
opinion.  Sanderson  expatiated  lengthily  on  the 
great  Turkish  oil  test;  the  old  man  was  politely 
interested  but  firmly  sceptical.  He  remained  so 
even  when  Jubb  arrived  to  declare,  without  the 
least  hesitation,  that  the  picture  was  a  genuine  mas- 
terpiece by  the  Alunno  di  Botticini.  Yet  he  was 
plainly  anxious  to  sell  it  if  he  could  be  certain  that 
the  conditions  which  he  imposed  on  the  buyer  would 
be  observed. 

The  behaviour  of  Jubb  when  he  heard  of  the  con- 
ditions was  remarkable.  He  raved,  he  threatened, 
he  cajoled;  he  proved  that  the  suppression  of  a 
masterpiece  was  a  wrong  done  to  Italy ;  and  for  the 
unrestricted  possession  of  the  [picture  he  offered  a 
much  larger  sum  than  Fontana  had  asked.  Fontana 
was  invulnerable  at  every  point,  became  sulky, 
hinted  that  he  wished  to  keep  the  picture.  "At 
least  give  me  permission  to  show  it  to  the  world 
after  your  death ! "  Jubb  had  implored  him,  and  he 
replied  with  a  smile,  "  You  would  certainly  murder 
me,  signore ;  I  should  do  the  same  were  I  in  your 
position."  In  desperation,  Jubb  threatened  to  reveal 
the  existence  of  the  Venus.  His  friend's  rash  pro- 
mise, he  asserted,  couldn't  be  held  to  bind  him. 
Fontana  replied  promptly  that  any  move  of  the  kind 
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would  result  in  the  instant  destruction  of  the  picture, 
and  he  looked  as  if  he  meant  it.  Finally,  Jubb  flew 
into  a  rage,  and  went  off'  vowing  that  he  would  never 
consent  to  so  limited  a  kind  of  ownership. 

He  did  not  return  to  the  little  shop  in  the  Borgo, 
and  he  managed  to  persuade  Sanderson  to  refrain 
for  three  days  from  going  there.  Sanderson  con- 
soled himself  with  frequent  visits  to  the  Palazzo 
Montegrigio,  but  his  heart  yearned  for  the  Venus, 
and  one  afternoon,  when  all  Rome  was  flooded  with 
sunshine  and  the  scent  of  spring  flowers,  he  evaded 
Jubb  and  crossed  the  Ponte  Sant'  Angelo.  When 
he  reached  Fontana's  door  he  found  it  closed, — an 
unusual  spectacle.  He  knocked :  there  was  no 
answer ;  he  knocked  again,  then  turned  the  handle. 
The  door  was  not  locked,  and  he  concluded  that 
Fontana  had  only  gone  out  for  a  moment.  He 
entered,  sat  down,  and  began  to  look  at  the  religious 
prints  in  primary  colours.  He  longed  to  unpack 
the  Venus,  but  felt  that  such  an  act,  in  the  absence 
of  its  owner,  would  be  illegitimate. 

Five  minutes  passed,  and  Fontana  did  not  appear. 
Sanderson  wearied  hugely  of  the  religious  prints,  and 
began  to  inspect  the  pictures  on  the  walls.  Whilst  he 
was  thus  employed  he  thought  that  he  heard  a  slight 
sound  beyond  the  inner  door.  It  occurred  to  him 
then  that  Fontana  was  inside  it  and  had  not  heard 
him  knock.  He  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then 
tapped  the  door  gently.  There  was  no  sound  from 
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within.  He  tapped  again,  then  he  pushed  the  door. 
It  yielded ;  he  called  Fontana  by  name  and  looked 
into  the  room. 

For  a  moment  he  thought  that  either  he  was  mad 
or  that  Fontana  had  played  him  a  fantastic  trick. 
In  the  centre  of  a  long,  light  room  that  was  hung, 
apparently,   with   all  the   greatest  masterpieces   of 
Italian  art,  sat  a  young  girl  in  a  plain  black  dress, 
mending  a  stocking.      She   raised   her   eyes   when 
Sanderson  entered  and  looked  at  him  steadily.    There 
was  a  certain  surprise,  but  no  alarm  in  her  expres- 
sion ;  she  had  the  air  of  a  queen  who  contemplates 
an  awkward  courtier, — an  air  neither  of  amusement 
nor  of  irritation  but  simply  of  superb  indifference. 
Her  glance  did  not  falter,  though  Sanderson  stared 
at  her  for  a  full  minute  without  speaking,  open- 
mouthed,  with  the   glare  of   an   immense  question 
in  his  eyes.     His  lips  moved,  but  no  sound  issued 
from    them.       His    heart    was    beating    furiously. 
Surely,  he  thought,  it  was  a  dream,  a  hallucination  ! 
For  the  face  of  the  girl  with  the  stocking  was  the 
face  of  the  Montegrigio  Madonna  and  the  face  of  the 
Venus.     She  had  the  same  coils  of  yellow  hair,  the 
soaring  throat,  the  slender  hands.    Sanderson  gasped; 
a  voice  within  him  seemed  to  be   saying:    "What 
luck!   if  only  it's  not   a  dream,   what  wonderful, 
heavenly  luck ! " 

He  collected  himself  at  last,  and  began  to  stammer 
out  excuses  for  his  intrusion.      She  smiled  faintly 
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(Sanderson  nearly  shouted  when  he  saw  her  smile), 
rose  from  her  chair,  and  replied  that  the  fault  was 
hers;  she  had  heard  him  moving  in  the  shop,  but 
had  imagined  that  it  was  her  grandfather,  who  had 
gone  to  be  shaved  by  the  barber  across  the  road. 
Her  voice  was  low  and  soft,  and  made  Sanderson 
feel  that  he  had  been  bellowing.  And  always  she 
contemplated  him  with  those  great  grey  eyes.  San- 
derson was  young,  tall,  looked  honest  and  kind,  and 
was  certainly  unlike  most  of  her  neighbours  in  the 
Borgo.  No  doubt  that  she  found  a  new  type  inter- 
esting. When  he  began  to  explain  his  identity  she 
said,  with  a  smile  that' was  less  faint  than  at  first, 
that  she  had  guessed  him  at  once  to  be  her  grand- 
father's English  friend.  "One  of  them,"  corrected 
Sanderson,  and  she  laughed,  showing  the  two  little 
rows  of  pearly  teeth  which  the  smile  of  the  Venus 
revealed.  "  The  other  Englishman  is  not  a  friend," 
she  explained,  "  but  when  my  grandfather  begins  to 
speak  of  him  he  can  say  nothing,  he  can  only  laugh 
and  laugh.  If  you  will  condescend  to  sit  down, 
signore,"  she  added,  "  I  will  go  and  tell  him  that 
you  are  here.  He  is  fond,  after  he  is  shaved,  of 
lecturing  to  the  poor  barber  about  pictures." 

"  Ah  !  pictures  ! "  cried  Sanderson.  He  was  silent 
for  a  moment,  then  said :  "  Signorina,  you  have  many 
beautiful  pictures  here." 

Indeed,  the  walls  were  crowded  with  extraordin- 
arily fine  copies  of  immortal  things :  the  Fornarina, 
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the  Gioconda,  the  Sacred  and  Profane  Love,  Julius 
the  Second,  and  the  great  Botticellis  'of  Florence. 
He  was  not  in  a  condition  at  that  moment  to  judge 
their  merit  dispassionately,  but  it  seemed  to  him  that 
placed  side  by  side  with  the  originals  they  would 
have  deceived  many  experts.  He  had  never  im- 
agined that  the  art  of  imitation  could  be  raised  to 
such  an  excellence. 

"They  are  all  by  my  grandfather,"  she  said. 
"  When  he  was  young  he  painted  a  little,  but  after- 
wards he  did  nothing  but  copy.  My  father  used  to 
say  that  he  knew  all  the  secrets  of  the  great  masters. 
But  surely,  signore,  they  had  no  secrets  ?  they  were 
geniuses ;  that  was  all.  My  grandfather  will  never 
show  these  pictures  to  any  one.  He  keeps  them,  he 
says,  as  furniture  for  me.  He  knows  that  I  love 
them.  It  is  very  kind,  for  he  is  not  rich." 

In  the  whirling  vortex  of  Sanderson's  brain  a 
singular  idea  was  at  that  moment  born.  He  stood 
there  silently,  looking  from  picture  to  picture,  then 
he  turned  towards  the  girl.  She,  too,  was  looking 
at  the  pictures,  and  he  was  able  to  observe  her  pro- 
file. It  was  beautiful  enough  to  engross  him  com- 
pletely, but  after  an  instant  he  saw  something  which 
made  him  forget  it.  The  black  dress  exposed  all 
her  throat,  and  just  where  her  neck  curved  to  meet 
her  shoulders  was  a  small  pink  stain,  like  the  fallen 
petal  of  a  flower.  .  .  . 
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IV. 


Sanderson  gave  her  no  chance  of  going  to  summon 
her  grandfather.  They  were  still  talking  together 
when  the  old  man  entered  ten  minutes  later.  He 
uttered  an  abrupt  exclamation  when  he  caught 
sight  of  Sanderson's  figure.  Sanderson  turned  to 
meet  him. 

"I  know,"  he  said,  "I'm  a  base  intruder.  I've 
behaved  like  a  low-minded  inquisitive  tourist.  You 
have  every  right  to  assassinate  me  or  throw  me  out. 
But  I  believe  the  signorina  will  intercede  for  me, 
and  at  any  rate,"  he  added,  looking  significantly  at 
the  old  man,  "  I've  asked  no  questions." 

The  signorina  smiled  at  her  grandfather,  and 
affirmed  that  the  English  stranger  was  molto  gentile. 
The  old  man  regarded  Sanderson  for  some  moments 
with  raised  eyebrows  and  a  whimsically  puckered 
mouth. 

"  Ah,  signore,  signore ! "  he  murmured.  Then  he 
turned  to  the  girl. 

"Assunta  mia,"  he  said,  patting  her  arm,  "the 
signore  and  I  have  a  certain  affair  to  settle."  As- 
sunta nodded  quickly,  sent  a  smile  to  Sanderson, 
who  made  a  profound  bow,  and  disappeared  through 
another  door  which  she  closed  behind  her. 

The  old  man  paced  the  room  several  times  with 
his  hands  clasped  behind  his  back.  "Well,  you 
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have  seen  her, — my  little  Assunta,"  he  said  at  last 
confronting  Sanderson,  "  though  it  was  not  my  in- 
tention that  you  should  do  so." 

"  She  is  very  beautiful,"  said  Sanderson.  "  More 
beautiful,  even,  than  I  expected."  And  he  gazed  at 
the  old  man  with  wonderfully  innocent  eyes.  Fon- 
tana  seemed  to  be  puzzled. 

"Than  you  expected,"  he  repeated,  in  the  tone 
of  some  one  who  learns  a  sentence  by  heart.  "  Than 
you  expected.  Then,  my  dear  signore,  you  had 
heard  of  her?" 

"No,"  Sanderson  answered.  "Not  a  word.  I 
had  only  seen  her  portrait — the  portrait,  you  know, 
which  hangs  in  the  piano  Mobile  of  the  most  excellent 
Prince  Montegrigio." 

"  Ah  ! "  cried  Fontana.  He  paced  the  room  again, 
turned  up  his  hands  to  Heaven,  inflated  his  chest, 
and  smiled  brilliantly  at  Sanderson. 

"  Is  it  not  the  most  wonderful  of  all  coincidences, 
— a  marvel,  a  miracle!"  he  cried.  Sanderson  con- 
templated him  silently.  His  smile  died  suddenly; 
he  approached  the  painter  and  waved  an  impressive 
finger.  "  A  re-incarnation,  even ! "  he  said  very 
solemnly. 

"That  would  be  interesting,"  said  Sanderson. 
"  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  it's  nothing  of  the  kind. 
The  Prince's  Madonna  is  only  a  very  good  portrait. 
I  suppose  it  was  painted  when  Signorina  Assunta 
was  about  three  years  younger  ? " 
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The  old  man  wagged  his  head  sadly.  "Then, 
signore,  you  refuse  to  believe  in  the  coincidence  ? " 
he  asked. 

Sanderson  nodded. 

"  I  refuse,"  he  said.  "  I  might  have  believed  in  it — I 
never  saw  two  more  skilful  imitations  of  the  antique, 
but  there  is  one  thing  which  decides  the  question." 

"And  that?" 

"  You  will  excuse  me  from  telling  you." 

"  I  insist,  if  you  will  permit  me." 

"  You  will  be  annoyed." 

"  I  can  promise  the  contrary." 

"  Well,"  said  Sanderson,  "  it  is  the  little  rosy  mark 
on  the  divine  neck  of  the  signorina." 

"  Ah  ! "  said  Fontana,  blinking  rapidly.  He  folded 
his  arms,  looked  Sanderson  up  and  down,  and  after 
a  moment  remarked,  "  This  will  be  a  sad  affair  for 
the  Signor  Djiubb." 

"  It  will  kill  him,"  Sanderson  answered. 

"But,  after  all,  why  should  he  be  told?"  said 
Fontana.  "  It  is  true  that  he  will  continue  to  write 
articles  on  the  Montegrigio  Madonna,  and  he  will 
run  up  and  down  the  beautiful  land  of  Tuscany 
in  search  of  other  works  by  that  very  great 
unknown  painter.  Yet  such  things  are  happiness 
to  him.  Decidedly,  he  shall  not  be  told.  He  shall 
never  see  Assunta." 

Sanderson  shook  his  head.  "  Sooner  or  later  they 
are  certain  to  meet,"  he  asserted. 
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"  And  why  ? "  Fontana  demanded.  "  An  accident 
like  that  of  to-day  shall  not  occur  again.  I  have 
had  a  warning;  I  shall  guard  the  little  one." 
(Assunta  was  a  head  taller  than  her  grandfather.) 

Sanderson  frowned  gloomily.  "  They  will  meet," 
he  said.  "  And  it  will  be  rather  awkward.  I  wish 
he  had  never  seen  that  picture — the  Venus,  I  mean. 
Of  course  the  other  doesn't  matter." 

"  But  you,  too,  have  seen  it,  signore,"  said  the  old 
man.  "  I  admire  your  delicacy.  But  Assunta  need 
never  know.  I  told  her  when  I  painted  it  that  I 
would  not  sell  it,  but,  unfortunately,  I  am  not  rich. 
Rather  than  strip  her  room  I  am  prepared  to  part 
with  it — under  the  conditions." 

"Whether  the  signorina  knows  or  not  doesn't 
matter,"  said  Sanderson.  "  The  point  is  that  Signer 
Jubb  has  seen  the  picture  and  will  see  the 
signorina." 

The  old  man  made  wonderful  gestures. 

"  But  how,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  how,"  he  cried, 
"  if  I  refuse  to  permit  it  ?  " 

"  The  signorina  will  not  be  always  in  your  power," 
said  Sanderson. 

"  Because  I  shall  die  ? "  asked  Fontana. 

"  Because,"  said  Sanderson,  "  with  her  permission, 
and  yours,  I  intend  to  marry  the  signorina  Assunta 
as  soon  as  is  decorous  and  convenient.  And  now," 
he  added,  "  tell  me  all  about  your  discovery  of  the 
Turkish  oil  process." 
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V. 


A  few  days  later,  Simon  Jubb  was  sitting  in  his 
room  when  Sanderson  entered.  He  swung  round 
in  his  chair,  and  seeing  who  his  visitor  was,  rose 
quickly. 

"I  thought  you  were  never  coming,"  he  said. 
"  Well !  have  you  any  news  ? " 

"I  should  think  I  have,"  answered  Sanderson. 
He  looked  extremely  pink,  fresh,  and  cheerful. 
"The  best  of  all  possible  news,"  he  added,  and 
smiled  fatuously  at  Jubb,  who  was  inclined  to 
be  irritable. 

"  What  is  it  ? "  demanded  the  great  critic.  "  Has 
that  old  rascal  consented  to  sell  the  picture  without 
those  ridiculous  conditions  ?  It's  all  a  trick  to  make 
us  offer  him  a  higher  price." 

"  No,"  Sanderson  answered.  "  He  won't  alter  the 
conditions.  And  I'm  afraid  I'm  obliged  to  tell  you, 
Jubb,  that  he  has  given  up  the  idea  of  selling  the 
picture  altogether.  He  finds  that,  after  all,  it's 
too  precious  to  himself  and  to  members  of  his 
family." 

"  His  family  !  "  echoed  Jubb.  "  I  don't  believe  he 
has  one !  He's  only  trying  to  put  up  the  price." 

Sanderson  smiled.  "I  am  able  to  inform  you," 
he  said,  "  that  he  really  has  a  small  but  increasing 
family.  In  fact,  it  is  going  to  increase  next  week." 

N 
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"  Oh,  one  baby-in-arms  can't  make  any  difference," 
growled  Jubb,  biting  a  pen. 

"There  are  other  methods  of  increasing  one's 
family  circle,"  said  Sanderson  sweetly;  "adoption, 
for  instance,  and  marriage.  It's  no  good,  my  dear 
fellow.  You  had  better  abandon  all  hope  of  ever 
possessing  the  Venus.  Fontana  is  prepared  to  cut 
it  into  a  thousand  strips  rather  than  let  you 
have  it." 

"  Then  I  shall  appeal  to  the  Italian  Government," 
said  Jubb.  "I  consider  that  Fontana's  disgusting 
behaviour  has  exonerated  me  from  any  promise 
that  I  may  have  been  foolish  enough  to  make. 
Anyhow,  I  would  sacrifice  my  own  honour  rather 
than  allow  such  a  picture  to  be  hidden  away  by 
an  old  miser." 

"I  suppose  you're  quite  convinced  that  it  is  a 
genuine  fifteenth-century  thing  ? "  asked  Sanderson. 

"  I  stake  my  whole  reputation  as  a  critic  on  it," 
replied  Jubb.  "I  don't  profess  to  be  infallible  as 
regards  aesthetic  judgment,  but  there  are  certain 
mechanical  tests  which  cannot  be  refuted.  That, 
as  you  know,  is  where  /  come  in.  I've  come  in 
over  this  picture.  It's  my  greatest  find." 

Sanderson  did  not  trouble  to  remind  him  that 
he  was  not  the  true  discoverer  of  the  Venus.  He 
was  silent  for  a  moment,  then  said:  "I  suppose 
you  never  have  thought  that  you  attached  too  much 
importance  to  the  Turkish  oil  test  ? " 
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"Hardly!"  said  Jubb,  looking  at  him  with  the 
eyes  of  a  savage  whose  god  has  been  outraged. 
"Hardly!"  he  repeated  with  terrible  emphasis. 

"  Good ! "  said  Sanderson.  "  By  the  way,  old 
Fontana  says  that  though  you  can't  ever  hope  to 
possess  the  picture,  he  doesn't  mind  your  writing 
about  it." 

"Very  handsome  of  old  Fontana,"  snorted  Jubb. 
"I'll  write  about  him,  too,  if  he  doesn't  mend  his 
ways.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I've  written  about  it 
already." 

Sanderson  looked  alarmed.  "You  haven't  pub- 
lished anything  ? "  he  asked  quickly. 

"  No,"  said  Jubb.  "  But  it's  all  ready.  I've  only 
got  to  post  it,  and  old  Fontana  '11  have  all  the  rich 
amateurs  in  Italy  buzzing  round  his  wicked  old 
head." 

Sanderson  spoke  very  seriously.  "Listen,"  he 
said,  "do  me  a  favour.  I  ask  you  in  your  own 
interest.  Don't  post  a  line  until — until  you've  seen 
me  again."  He  looked  at  his  watch.  "Can  you 
meet  me  on  the  Pincian  at  six  this  evening  ? "  he 
demanded.  "I  will  wait  for  you  on  the  terrace 
above  the  Piazza  del  Popolo.  After  that  you  can 
post  your  article." 

Jubb  surveyed  him  with  the  eye  of  suspicion. 
"This  is  all  very  mysterious,"  he  said.  "If  we 
weren't  to  meet  on  the  Pincian  I  should  suspect 
you  of  wishing  to  knife  me  and  put  me  in  a  sack. 
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I'm  inclined  to  believe  that  you  want  the  picture 
yourself,  and  have  found  some  means  of  getting  it." 

"  Oh,  dear,  no  ! "  said  Sanderson  blithely.  "  I  don't 
want  your  old  picture.  I've  got  the  original." 

Jubb  concluded  that  he  was  mad. 

"  The  original !  "  he  cried.  "  My  good  fool,  do  you 
imagine  that  this  is  a  copy  ?  " 

"  A  most  incomplete  copy,"  said  Sanderson. 
"  Good-bye ;  don't  forget ;  the  Pincian  at  six."  And 
he  departed,  whistling. 

Jubb  muttered  inarticulate  curses,  for  he  was  in  a 
bad  temper.  He  opened  a  drawer  and  took  a  little 
pile  of  manuscript  from  it.  He  read  through  the 
pages,  occasionally  altering  a  word  and  adding  a 
footnote.  When  he  had  finished  this  task  he  wrote 
another  page,  pinned  it  to  the  end  of  the  manuscript, 
and  placed  the  whole  in  a  large  envelope,  which  he 
addressed,  stamped,  and  put  into  his  pocket.  Then 
he  took  his  hat  and  cane  and  went  out. 

The  Pincian  hill,  as  is  usual  shortly  before  sunset, 
was  bright  with  flowers,  frocks,  and  uniforms.  A  band 
was  playing  Puccini,  and  all  the  chairs  near  it  were 
occupied.  Jubb  leant  against  the  parapet  watching 
the  crowd  with  moody  eyes,  and  wondering  why 
Sanderson  was  late.  He  was  well  known  in  Rome, 
and  many  people  bowed  to  him,  but  he  did  not 
approach  any  of  the  gracious  ladies  at  whose 
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parties  he  was  accustomed  to  monopolise  the  artistic 
chatter. 

At  last  he  saw  Sanderson  threading  his  way 
through  the  crowd.  Sanderson  moved  very  slowly, 
and  presently  Jubb  saw  that  he  was  not  alone,  but 
was  accompanied  by  an  old  man  who  made  difficult 
progress  with  the  aid  of  two  sticks.  Jubb  recog- 
nised the  sinister  personality  of  Fontana  and  ground 
his  teeth.  On  the  other  side  of  the  old  man  walked 
a  tall  young  girl  of  attractive  aspect. 

Jubb  went  towards  them,  raising  his  hat.  Then 
he  waved  his  envelope  at  Fontana.  "It's  no  use 
protesting,"  he  said.  "It's  all  written,  and  it's 
going  ! "  And  he  thrust  the  envelope  back  into  his 
pocket.  Exactly  at  the  same  moment  his  glance  fell 
on  the  young  girl.  She  was  looking  at  him  steadily 
with  her  grave,  grey  eyes.  For  a  moment  the 
Pincian  seemed  to  reel  like  a  volcano  in  eruption, 
the  music  of  the  band  changed  to  a  hideous  blare, 
and  the  colours  of  the  flowers  and  frocks  whirled 
like  the  fragments  of  glass  in  a  kaleidoscope.  Then 
he  realised  that  Sanderson  was  speaking. 

"  I'm  so  sorry  we're  late,"  he  said.  "  I  want  to 
introduce  you  to  my  fiancee,  the  Signorina  Assunta 
Fontana." 

Jubb  made  a  wild  gesture  with  his  hat  towards 
the  lady,  who  did  not  seem  to  observe  his  confusion 
and  smiled, — smiled  exactly  as  the  Venus  smiled. 
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Jubb  gasped,  and.  rolled  haggard  eyes  towards 
Sanderson  and  Fontana. 

"  What  on  earth — what  does  it  mean  ? "  he  said 
feebly.  And  the  horrible  Sanderson  laughed. 

"  It  means  that  you  mustn't  post  your  article,"  he 
said.  "  It  also  means  that  we  are  the  happiest  people 
on  the  Pincian." 

Old  Fontana  limped  forward.  "  It  also  means, 
dear  signore,"  he  said,  "  that  your  painful  toil  is  at 
an  end.  Our  young  friend  here  has  discovered  the 
original  of  the  Montegrigio  Madonna.  After  all,  it 
was  only  a  modern  work.  I  hope  that  you  will  break 
the  news  gently  to  the  poor  Princess." 

Jubb  glared  at  him  for  a  moment,  then  he 
muttered  something  which  might  have  been  con- 
gratulations but  sounded  like  "  Turkish  oil,"  took  off 
his  hat  once  more,  and  almost  ran  for  the  steps  of 
the  Pincian.  Friends  who  have  seen  him  recently 
assert  that  he  is  far  less  insufferable  during  artistic 
discussions  than  of  old.  Sanderson  and  Mrs  Sander- 
son live  in  Rome  with  old  Fontana,  but  the  little 
shop  in  the  Borgo  is  vacant.  Fontana  paints  no 
more  pictures,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  great 
Turkish  oil  secret  will  die  with  him.  The  Monte- 
grigio Madonna  has  again  become  a  Botticelli,  and  is 
warmly  admired  by  discriminating  tourists.  Mr 
and  Mrs  Sanderson  have  not  the  honour  of  knowing 
the  Princess. 
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WHEN  he  told  her  that  he  was  going  to  marry 
Muriel  she  had  stared  at  him  dully,  only  conscious 
of  the  sudden  heartache  which  she  had  always  felt 
when  he  had  hinted — as  he  had  hinted  so  often — 
that  he  was  capable  of  infidelity  towards  her.  Such 
hints,  she  knew,  had  been  reminders  of  their  agree- 
ment concerning  the  freedom  of  their  relations ;  he 
had  always  scoffed  at  conventional  betrothals,  and 
she  had  fallen  in  with  his  humour,  thinking,  because 
she  adored  him,  that  her  acquiescence  would  make 
him  appreciate  her  still  more  as  a  comrade — he  had 
always  called  her  his  best  friend — and  would  lend  a 
finer  colour  to  his  faithfulness.  It  was  some  time 
before  she  realised  that  there  was  a  vital  difference 
in  his  manner  of  announcing  to  her  that  he  was 
interested  in  another  woman;  before,  he  had  been 
offensive,  vainglorious,  a  strutting  fool  whom  she 
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could  reduce  to  reason  with  one  of  her  queer 
electrical  flashes  of  temper;  to-night  he  was  miser- 
able, stammering,  and  ashamed.  She  tried  to  strike, 
only  to  find  that  she  could  not  hurt  him  when  he 
was  before  her,  morally  naked,  with  all  his  self- 
complacent  armour  gone,  and  merely,  at  last,  the 
wretched  real  man  left  to  recognise  himself  as  a 
traitor,  and  display  himself  to  her  in  that  character. 
It  was  his  only  chance,  the  poor  devil  told  himself, 
to  show  himself  up  in  his  true  colours,  for  if  she 
preserved  any  trace  of  her  former  respect  for  him 
she  would  fight  like  a  young  tiger  to  keep  her  hold 
on  him,  and  either  give  away  everything  to  Muriel 
or  else  commit  suicide  or  do  something  dreadful.  If 
he  had  known  in  time  how  passionate  she  was ! 
Really,  she  had  taken  him  in  unpardonably ;  she 
had  always  seemed  so  gay,  and  laughed  at  serious 
persons,  and  uttered  the  most  unconventional  para- 
doxes about  the  relations  of  the  sexes !  How  could 
he  have  been  expected  to  know  that  she  really 
cared?  .  .  .  The  bother  of  it  was  that  he  had 
known,  and  had  let  things  drift,  hoping  that  she 
wouldn't  know,  wouldn't  realise. 

Even  then,  as  he  talked  on  and  on,  he  began  to 
take  a  melancholy  pleasure  in  pouring  contempt  on 
himself,  feeling  that,  after  all,  only  a  really  honest 
man  would  abase  himself  before  a  woman  in  such 
a  whole-hearted  way.  She  sat  perfectly  still,  and 
when  he  asked  her  any  more  or  less  rhetorical 
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question  she  gave  him  no  answer.  Her  face  had 
an  oddly  parched  appearance;  her  eyes  were  fixed 
and  dull.  Her  aspect  frightened  him;  she  seemed 
to  be  lost  in  profound  meditation  and  to  hear 
nothing  that  he  said.  If  he  were  obliged  to  say 
it  all  over  again !  He  went  close  to  her  and 
took  her  hands.  They  were  very  cold  but  did  not 
resist  him.  Looking  into  her  face  he  called  her 
his  friend,  his  little  friend.  .  .  .  The  touch  of  her 
fingers  and  the  sight  of  her  slender  body  sent  a 
thrill  of  desire  coursing  through  him.  She  looked 
steadily  into  his  eyes  with  the  cold  light  of  a  new 
wisdom  dawning  in  her  own.  Then  she  disengaged 
her  hands  quietly,  turned,  and  stared  at  the  dying 
twilight  beyond  the  window.  His  flow  of  lamenta- 
tion ceased  abruptly.  Perhaps  he  realised  that  she 
had  no  need  of  any  further  witness. 

When  she  spoke  there  was  no  trace  of  any  emotion 
in  her  voice,  and  for  that  he  was  glad.  It  surely 
indicated  that  she  was  sensible,  was  prepared  to 
make  the  best  of  a  sorry  business. 

"You  always  meant  to  marry  her,  in  the  end, 
didn't  you  ? "  she  asked. 

He  was  about  to  protest  against  this  crude  form 
of  interrogation,  but  checked  himself  when  she 
turned  to  look  at  him.  "If  you  must  have  the 
truth,  I  suppose  I  did,"  he  answered ;  "  and  didn't 
you  expect  it  ? "  he  added  after  a  moment.  "  We 
used  to  discuss  the  chances  of  it,  you  remember,  in 
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fun."  Her  lips  quivered  and  he  pulled  himself  up 
quickly.  "Oh!  I've  been  a  cad  and  a  fool!"  he 
cried,  "but  I  never  thought  you  cared — as  much 
as  this,  you  know.  You  were  always  so  jolly  and 
gay  and — frivolous.  If  you'll  forgive  my  saying 
so,  I  always  thought  that  you  would  drop  me  first." 
He  paused,  glaring  consciousness  of  the  dreadful 
phrase  which  he  had  let  slip.  "  Oh,  I'm  a  fool ! "  he 
reiterated.  She  smiled  very  slightly. 

"  If  it's  any  comfort  to  you  to  hear  it,  I've  been  a 
greater  fool,"  she  said.  "  There  was  some  one  who 
cared  for  me — who  really  cared." 

"  You  mean  Raymond,"  he  said  slowly.  "  But  you 
never  could  have  cared  for  him  ? "  She  was  silent 
for  a  moment.  "  I  might  have  done,"  she  answered  ; 
"  he  liked  me — in  spite  of  all  this  wretched  business." 
She  shivered,  and  clasped  and  unclasped  her  hands. 
He  stood  looking  at  her,  then  spoke  very  gently. 
"  I'm  going  to  say  rather  a  queer  thing,"  he  said, 
"  but  I  think  you'll  understand.  Betty,  if  he  cares 
for  you  and  you  like  him,  why  don't  you  marry 
him?" 

She  laughed.  "I  should  be  off  your  conscience 
then!"  she  said.  He  seemed  hurt.  "I  want  you 
to  be  happy,"  he  murmured.  "Raymond  is  quite 
ready  to  marry  you." 

She  turned  swiftly  with  a  steely  flash  in  her  eyes. 
"  Have  you  asked  him  ? "  she  said. 

"I   know   he   would.     One   can   always  tell,"  he 
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answered.  She  made  an  irritated  gesture.  "  Do  you 
think  I  would  marry  him,"  she  said,  "after  all  this, 
— after  treating  him  as  I  have  ?  It  would  be  a  charm- 
ing position  for  him,  wouldn't  it,  as  soon  as  every 
one  knows  that  you  have  cast  me  off  ? "  He  began 
to  protest  against  the  brutality  of  her  words,  but  she 
went  on  inexorably.  "  He's  straight,  he's  decent,  he's 
not  like  us.  He  has  the  chance  of  meeting  some  one 
who's  like  himself.  I'm  not  that  sort  of  person.  I'm 
wily,  and  worn-out,  and  stale."  She  smiled  forlornly. 
"  I've  a  Past,"  she  said,  "  and  he  has  had  plenty  of 
opportunities  of  observing  it." 

"  You  make  me  feel  as  if  I'd  wrecked  your  life,"  he 
said  sombrely,  "  but,  really,  aren't  we  exaggerating 
everything?  We  had  a  huge  flirtation,  of  course 
—  ah,  don't  look  like  that! — we  became  very  fond 
of  each  other,  but  after  all,  nothing  very  serious 
happened.  I  suppose  you  feel  compromised,  but 
nowadays — just  look  at  the  way  most  people 
behave ! " 

"Yes,  except  the  decent  ones,"  she  said.  He 
uttered  an  exasperated  groan.  "Well,  let's  put  it 
this  way,"  he  said.  "  Perhaps  I  have  behaved  very 
badly,  but  at  any  rate  you're  all  right.  You  couldn't 
help  your  damnable  personal  attraction.  It  isn't 
your  fault  that  you're  the  kind  of  girl  that  makes 
men  mad.  You  see,  dear,  the  plain  truth  is  this :  I 
knew  all  the  time  that  Muriel  was  the  right  sort 
for  me  to  marry,  but  I  couldn't  help  being  awfully 
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fond  of  you.  Women  always  seem  to  me  to  be 
divided  into  two  kinds, — the  safe  ordinary  kind, 
like  Muriel,  which  men  like  to  marry,  and  the 
queer,  incomprehensible  kind,  like  you,  which  men 
distrust,  and  fall  head  over  ears  in  love  with." 

She  thought  over  this  illuminating  speech  for  a 
little  while.  "  I  thought  that  love  meant  trust,"  she 
said.  "  Why  didn't  you  trust  me  ?  " 

"  Oh,  of  course  I  did  when  I  really  knew  you,"  he 
asserted,  gasping  a  little.  "  But,  hang  it  all,  you 
know,  at  first  you  did  seem  queer.  Before  I  came 
along  you  were  having  a  great  time  with  Raymond, 
and  then  you  began  to  tell  every  one  that  he  was  a 
bore  and  a  prig,  and  that  you  hated  the  way  he  got 
hot  and  shy.  In  fact,  the  things  you  said  about 
people  behind  their  backs !  Of  course  you  were 
always  witty,  but  as  to  being  trustworthy — well, 
the  way  you  went  on  didn't  exactly  give  that  kind 
of  impression." 

She  gave  no  sign  of  emotion,  but  every  one  of  the 
clumsy  phrases  seemed  to  stab  her  to  the  heart.  It 
was  true;  she  had  been  spiteful,  egotistical,  and 
vulgar;  she  had  sneered  at  Muriel,  who  was  sup- 
posed to  be  her  greatest  friend;  she  had  cared  for 
nothing  but  to  have  an  amusing  time  and  to  plant 
malicious  pins  in  persons  whom  she  regarded  as  less 
clever  than  herself.  And  now,  Nemesis  had  arrived ; 
she  had  allowed  the  man  whom  she  loved  an  un- 
obscured  vision  of  her  spitefulness  and  selfishness, 
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and  the  result  was  that  whilst  he  affected  to  be 
amused  by  it  all  he  had  privately  decided  that  she 
was  worthless. 

"  Of  course,"  he  went  on,  "  if  I'd  known  that  you 
really  wanted  to  marry  me  things  would  have  been 
different.  I  daresay  that  we  might  have  made  a 
success  of  it,  but  it  would  have  meant  an  effort. 
And  you  don't  care  much  about  efforts,  do  you  ?  To 
begin  with,  we  should  have  been  deadly  poor,  and 
your  people  would  have  made  an  awful  fuss.  Then 
our  temperaments  are  different.  I — well,  I'm  dom- 
estic, really ;  I  like  children,  I  want  them.  You 
always  hated  them.  I  hope  you  don't  mind 
my  speaking  so  plainly.  We  always  did,  you 
know." 

This  also  was  true;  she  had  often  spoken  with 
scorn  of  domestic  ties  and  extolled  personal  liberty, 
— a  phrase  which,  if  it  meant  anything,  probably 
implied  frivolous  pleasure.  How  could  she  tell  him 
now  that  since  she  had  loved  him  her  point  of  view 
had  entirely  changed,  that  her  old  theories  were 
unreal  nonsense  and  Jtad  been  invented  for  the  most 
part  to  annoy  convemional  friends  and  vapid  rela- 
tives ?  She  felt  a  dull  sense  of  resentment ;  he  had 
brought  her  face  to  face  with  reality  ;  at  last  she  had 
learnt  to  correct  her  false  notions  of  the  values  of 
things,  and  now  he  had  snatched  from  her  every- 
thing that  might  have  made  life  good.  But  it  was 
her  own  fault ;  she  had  been  a  fool ;  she  had  behaved 
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like  a  silly  schoolgirl,  and  he  had  been  far  too  dense 
to  realise  that  she  was  different. 

There  was  a  long  silence,  and  then  he  came  towards 
her,  holding  out  his  hand.  He  looked  large,  emo- 
tional, and  slightly  foolish.  "  Good-bye,  Betty,"  he 
said.  She  rose  swiftly  and  went  to  the  window. 

"  Oh !  what  on  earth  is  the  use  of  saying  good- 
bye when  we  shall  meet  every  day  for  the  next 
week?"  she  said.  He  looked  at  her  with  mild 
astonishment. 

"  Are  you  really  going  to  stay  on  here — now  ? "  he 
asked. 

She  tapped  her  foot  on  the  floor.  "  Oh,  naturally, 
you  want  me  to  go,"  she  said. 

"  I  thought  that  staying  might  be  painful  for  you," 
he  replied  gently.  She  swung  round  and  faced  him. 
"Don't  you  see,"  she  cried,  "that  after — all  that's 
happened  —  I  can't  go  the  moment  your  engage- 
ment is  announced.  Just  think  of  what  they  would 
all  say.  Of  course  I  shall  go  as  soon  as  I  decently 
can." 

"Very  well,  you  know  best,"  he  said.  But  he 
seemed  disappointed.  He  stood  looking  at  her  for 
about  a  minute;  then,  in  a  highly  grotesque  and 
paternal  manner,  he  suddenly  patted  the  top  of  her 
dark  head.  "  Poor  little  girl ! "  he  murmured.  After 
that,  he  seemed  to  waft  himself  from  the  room 
with  an  immense  sigh.  She  pressed  her  forehead 
against  the  window  and  stared  at  the  lake,  which 
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reflected  the  dying  rays  of  the  sunset.  Some  one 
was  walking  to  and  fro  on  the  lawn  :  she  recognised 
Raymond;  he  was  clad  in  tennis  flannels  and  his 
scholarly  nose  was  buried  in  a  small  and  presumably 
abstruse  book.  She  turned  away  abruptly  from 
the  window,  flung  herself  into  a  chair  and  wept 
abundantly. 


II. 


Muriel,  in  a  magenta  dressing-gown,  came  to  her 
room  whilst  she  was  going  to  bed.  When  Muriel  was 
dressed  for  church-going  or  paying  calls  she  wore  an 
aspect  of  almost  military  stiffness,  but  when  she  was 
playing  tennis  or  en  deshabille  she  always  looked  as 
rumpled  as  an  untidy  hayfield.  On  this  particular 
occasion  she  appeared  singularly  dishevelled;  her 
face  was  flushed,  and  she  emphasised  her  absurd 
confidences  with  gestures  which,  Betty  thought, 
were  equally  absurd  yet  not  in  the  least  appropriate. 
She  held  her  "  little  friend," — it  really  was  abomin- 
able that  every  one  should  call  Betty  his  or  her 
little  friend,  for  she  was  tall,  taller  than  Muriel, — 
she  held  Betty  in  her  arms,  and  when  she  had  told 
her  astounding  piece  of  news  she  kissed  her  again 
and  again.  Her  remarks  were  dreadfully  banal : 
"Darling,  he  flirted  so  much  with  you  that  I  was 
terrified,"  was  an  excellent  sample  of  their  quality. 

o 
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Betty  shivered  and  wondered  why  it  had  ever 
seemed  pleasant  to  feel  like  a  conspirator.  Yet,  a 
moment  later,  as  she  brushed  her  shining  black 
tresses,  she  felt  a  morose  satisfaction  in  observing 
that  Muriel's  hair,  as  she  saw  it  in  the  mirror  be- 
yond the  reflection  of  her  own  white  shoulders,  was 
decidedly  skimpy. 

In  spite  of  her  excitement,  Muriel  seemed  already 
to  have  settled  all  practical  details.  They  were  to 
be  married  in  two  months'  time  —  of  course  they 
would  be  absurdly  poor  at  first,  with  only  just 
twelve  hundred  a-year,  but  there  was  the  house  in 
Onslow  Square,  so  that  they  could  live  rent-free  and 
have  a  butler — and  the  wedding,  a  country  one,  was 
to  be  very  quiet.  "  And,  dear  little  Bettykins,  of 
course  you'll  be  a  bridesmaid,  won't  you  ? "  Muriel 
concluded,  wagging  her  head,  grinning  in  her  own 
peculiarly  exasperating  way  and  stroking  her  friend's 
face  with  her  plump,  stubby  fingers.  Betty  looked 
at  her  with  a  pale  glare,  ready  to  suspect  a  malicious 
intention,  but  there  was  obviously  nothing  of  the 
kind  in  Muriel's  too-limpid  eyes.  Muriel  insisted, 
attempting  to  hug  her.  "  I  must  have  my  Betty,  I 
told  him;  it's  a  condition  of  our  being  married. 
And  he  wants  you  too  ;  he  says  you're  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  people  he's  met,  and  fascinating — he 
actually  dared  to  say  that !  Dear,  it's  so  delightful 
to  be  sure  of  a  man  and  not  to  mind  anything  ! " 

"  Oh  !  if  you  both  want  me  I  suppose  I  shall  have 
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to  ! "  said  Betty,  feverishly  wielding  her  brush.  She 
felt  an  overwhelming  desire  to  scream,  box  ears, 
and  break  windows.  Muriel  hugged  her  again,  and 
began  to  sing  baby  songs  in  a  maddeningly  flat  voice. 
Afterwards  she  became  heavily  sentimental  and 
uttered  platitudes  about  the  bliss  of  marriage.  "  And 
it  solves  everything,  I'm  certain,  for  a  woman ;  the 
sort  of  fighting  feeling  I  always  had  has  quite  gone 
now.  I  feel  that  I'm  fulfilling  my  Destiny."  Her 
voice  dropped  to  a  whisper.  "  Then,  think  of  chil- 
dren —  his  children !  I  suppose  I  oughtn't  to  say 
things  like  that  to  you,  but  I  can't  help  it,  and  you're 
so  clever,  so  sympathetic;  you  understand."  She 
reverted  to  her  natural  quacking.  "I  wish  you 
would  marry,  dear,"  she  said.  "  Of  course  I  know 
you're  dreadfully  modern  and  wise  and  laugh  at 
men,  but  some  day  you'll  want  to  feel  settled.  Don't 
you  think  you  could  marry  Raymond  ?  You  think 
he's  dull,  don't  you  ?  And  of  course  he's  always 
deep  in  his  silly  old  Greek  books,  but  with  your 
cleverness  you  could  soon  wake  him  up.  I'm  an 
interfering  old  matchmaker,  but  I  want  every  one  to 
be  happy  !  I  don't  believe  in  single  people  any  more." 
This  was  the  kind  of  thing  that  a  pale  and  weary 
Betty  had  to  endure  for  an  hour.  At  the  end  of  it 
Muriel  began  to  talk  of  clothes,  and  her  friend 
crawled  into  bed  and  pretended  to  yawn.  Muriel 
upbraided  herself  for  keeping  her  awake  so  late, 
tucked  her  up,  embraced  her  many  times,  and  at 
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last    departed,    humming    a    dreadful    sentimental 
tune. 

Betty  lay  awake  until  dawn,  and  when  the  birds 
began  to  chirp  and  flutter  in  the  ivy  outside  her 
window  she  was  still  too  numb  in  soul  to  feel  the 
full  irony  of  her  qonsent  to  be  bridesmaid  to  the 
elated  Muriel.  She  felt  dimly  that  the  situation 
was  abominable,  yet,  if  she  had  refused,  every  one 
who  had  observed  the  obvious  progress  of  her  friend- 
ship with  the  bridegroom  would  have  said  horrible 
things,  and  Muriel's  mother,  who  had  watched  the 
whole  affair  with  a  permanently  frenzied  eye,  would 
have  found  a  proof  that  all  her  suspicions  were  justi- 
fied. Also,  refusal  would  have  been  cowardice;  it 
was  best  to  face  the  music  bravely,  to  show  every 
one  —  and  him  —  that  she  didn't  really  care.  Two 
months  had  to  pass  somehow,  before  the  wedding ; 
perhaps  at  the  end  of  them  she  would  have  regained 
the  self-possession  which  she  had  formerly  thought 
to  be  unassailable.  Of  one  thing  she  was  certain, — 
Muriel's  scheme  concerning  the  bridesmaids'  dresses 
was  impossible.  She  smiled  as  she  thought  of  it, 
but  when,  soon  afterwards,  she  lay  asleep  in  the 
broadening  light,  her  face  was  drawn  with  pain, 
and  as  soon  as  she  awoke  her  heart  was  like  an  iron 
weight. 
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III. 


Next  morning  she  had  a  headache.  The  day  was 
cool,  there  was  a  light  wind,  and  after  breakfast  she 
went  into  the  garden,  hoping  that  the  soft  air  would 
allay  the  throbbing  in  her  temples.  Under  the  mul- 
berry tree  she  saw  Raymond,  deep  in  Greek,  as 
usual.  A  ponderous  tome,  presumably  a  dictionary 
of  that  language,  lay  on  the  ground  beside  his  chair. 
He  did  not  seem  to  observe  her  approach,  and  she 
had  already  turned  down  a  path  which  led  to  the 
lake  when  he  looked  up  and  shouted  good-morning. 
He  had  breakfasted  long  before  she  made  her  first 
appearance.  She  halted,  and  intimated  that  she  did 
not  wish  to  interrupt  him.  He  smiled  his  usual 
strange  smile — she  had  often  called  it  a  joyless  con- 
vulsion,— put  a  mark  in  his  book,  closed  it,  and 
leant  forward  supporting  his  chin  on  the  tips  of  his 
fingers.  He  had  an  intensely  irritating  habit  of 
looking  like  an  examiner  about  to  give  pain.  "  I 
hoped  that  you  came  to  gossip,"  he  said. 

"  About  what  ? "  she  demanded  curtly.  Her  head 
began  to  throb  again,  and  she  felt  that  she  hated 
him.  He  waved  a  bony  hand  in  the  direction  of  the 
house. 

"  There  is  only  one  possible  subject  just  now," 
he  said. 
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She  forced  herself  to  speak  easily.  "  You  mean 
this  wonderful  engagement?"  she  asked. 

"  I  mean  this  wonderful  engagement,"  echoed  Ray- 
mond. He  looked  at  her  steadily ;  his  usual  shyness 
in  her  presence  seemed  to  have  deserted  him ;  she 
realised  with  some  astonishment  that  he  was  treating 
her  as  he  treated  other  people. 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  it  astonished  you  ?  " 
she  demanded. 

He  nodded  gravely.  "  Yes,  it  astonished  me,"  he 
said. 

"  But  you  must  have  seen ? "  she  cried. 

"  I  saw  no  end  of  a  lot,"  said  Raymond,  taking  off 
his  spectacles  and  placing  them  carefully  on  the 
table.  "And  if  you  remember,  you  told  me  that 
you  were  one  of  those  fortunate  persons  who  always 
got  everything  they  wanted  in  the  end." 

She  flushed  slowly.  "Do  you  know,"  she  said, 
"that  any  one  ordinary  and  conventional  would 
think  that  you  were  trying  to  insult  them  ? " 

"That's  bad  grammar,"  said  Raymond.  "After 
'  any  one '  you  should  say  '  him '  or  '  her/  By  the 
way,  I  suppose  you  really  are  unconventional  and 
— extraordinary  ? " 

She  hated  herself  for  being  irritated  by  his  novel 
manner.  "Oh,  I  know  that  really  learned  people 
think  me  shallow  and  frivolous,"  she  retorted.  Ray- 
mond had  another  facial  convulsion. 

"Learning  hasn't  much  to  do  with  the  question, 
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has  it  ? "  he  asked  blandly.  "  Roughly  speaking, 
one  judges  people  by  what  they  do,  and  not  by  what 
they  know.  Now,  judging  you  by  what  you've 
done,  any  unprejudiced  observer  would  say  that 
you  were  quite  conventional  and  very  ordinary 
indeed," 

"  Well,  I'm  not,"  she  said,  and  was  astounded  at 
the  peevishness  of  her  own  voice.  Raymond  held 
up  a  judicial  forefinger. 

"  Let  us  examine  your  use  of  the  word  conven- 
tional," he  said.  "  I  take  it  that  you  use  the  word 
to  express  a  state  of  things  that  is  hallowed  by 
custom  and  is  utterly  unreal.  Conventional  persons 
apply  their  dead  rules  to  vital  things  that  have 
grown  beyond  the  dreams  of  the  first  rule-makers. 
They  shut  their  eyes  to  truth,  to  results,  to  special 
cases ;  they  say  '  this  is  the  way  so-and-so  acted  in 
these  circumstances,  so  I  shall  act  like  him.'  Of 
course,  I'm  not  saying  that  all  conventions  are  bad ; 
some  are  good  because  they're  on  lines  broad  enough 
to  work  well  in  a  great  variety  of  cases.  What  I  do 
say  is  that  your  particular  kind  of  conventionality 
is  thoroughly  bad.  It  was  invented  by  fools  and 
practised  by  idiots.  Its  supporters  are  sentimental 
old  women  and  fatuous  producers  of  back-stairs 
novelettes.  How  you,  with  your  brains  and  your 
— your  essential  decency — could  take  it  up  beats  me 
altogether.  I  suppose  you  weren't  looked  after  pro- 
perly when  you  were  a  girl." 
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Betty  felt  that  she  could  cheerfully  dash  out  his 
brains  with  the  Liddell  and  Scott,  but  she  controlled 
her  voice.  "  Perhaps  you  wouldn't  mind  telling  me 
what  my  particular  form  of  conventionality  is,"  she 
asked.  He  looked  steadily  at  her  for  a  moment, 
then  said,  "You'll  be  angry." 

"Oh  no,  you  couldn't  make  me  angry,"  she  re- 
torted. He  was  silent  for  a  moment,  fingering  his 
spectacles.  Then  he  said  briefly,  "It's  flirting." 

Her  lips  parted  but  she  did  not  speak.  He  seemed 
to  think  that  she  had  not  heard  him. 

"Flirting,  philandering!"  he  repeated  in  a  loud, 
cheerful  voice.  Betty  controlled  herself  with  a 
mighty  effort. 

"  Do  you  call  that  conventional  ? "  she  said. 

"  Of  course  I  do ! "  he  answered  emphatically. 
"  It's  a  convention,  for  instance,  most  commonly  to 
be  found  amongst  silly  schoolgirls  who  have  been 
badly  brought  up.  They  all  take  to  it  like  ducks 
to  water.  A  natural  instinct  finding  a  foolish  form 
of  expression,  perhaps  you'll  say.  It's  nothing  of 
the  kind;  it's  only  a  ridiculous  game  that  selfish, 
badly  educated  people  play  because  they  think  it's 
the  right  thing  for  gay,  dashing  creatures  like  them- 
selves to  do.  It's  unreal,  it  makes  no  allowance  for 
circumstances  or  results ;  it  combines  the  maximum 
of  fun  with  the  minimum  of  responsibility.  Only 
second  -  rate  people  do  it,  and  they  have  their 
reward." 
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"  And  what  is  that,  please  ? "  asked  Betty.  She 
was  trembling  with  rage. 

"They  become  thoroughly  vulgar,"  answered  the 
philosopher,  more  cheerfully  than  ever.  "  And  they 
get  a  stale  kind  of  appearance.  They  look  haggard 
and  they  have  a  spoiled-child  manner  which  they 
can't  get  rid  of  however  old  they  grow,  and  so  they 
end  by  being  perfectly  ridiculous,  like  all  people  who 
shirk  the  realities  of  life." 

Her  eyes  flashed  out  at  last.  "  You  mean  me,  I 
suppose,  by  all  this  nonsense,"  she  said.  "  I'm  much 
obliged.  As  a  slight  return  let  me  tell  you  that  I 
think  you're  the  most  poisonous  man  that  I  ever  met. 
I'll  never  speak  to  you  again." 

He  smiled  again.  "  Yet  you  can't  help  being  in- 
terested," he  said.  "You're  clever  enough  to  see 
that  there's  something  in  my  theory,  and  you're 
honest  enough  to  feel  a  pricking  in  your  conscience. 
You  know,"  he  continued  before  she  could  deny 
these  monstrous  assertions,  "  you  know  that  really 
you  philandered  disgracefully,  and  just  look  at  the 
mischief  you've  done.  You  made  me  love  you,  you 
made  me  realise  that  beneath  all  your  little  selfish- 
nesses and  bad  manners  and  slanginess  there  was 
someone  splendid,  and  then  you  cast  me  off  and  tried 
to  spoil  Muriel's  life  just  because  you  thought  you 
were  jealous,  and  now, — Nemesis  this  time ! — you've 
fallen  in  love  with  a  man  who  doesn't  care  a  straw 
for  you,  and  you're  contemplating  suicide  (an  act 
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which  you  will  certainly  never  perform)  because 
he's  going  to  marry  the  girl  he  loved  long  before 
you  came  along  to  churn  us  all  up.  You  made  a 
fearful  ass  of  me,  but  if  you'll'  forgive  me  for  saying 
so,  there's  no  respectable  word  in  the  language  to 
describe  what  you've  made  of  yourself.  I  expect 
your  conscience  11  give  you  a  bad  time,  for  you've 
got  one,  whatever  you  pretend.  I  see  only  one  way 
of  salvation  for  you,"  concluded  Raymond.  "You 
had  better  marry  me  at  once." 

This  was  too  much.  Betty  drew  herself  up  to 
her  full  height  and  addressed  him  in  her  iciest 
tone. 

"  May  I  remind  you,"  she  said,  "  that  all  the  time 
you  have  been  delivering  your  very  interesting 
lecture  you  have  been  sitting  and  I  have  been 
standing  ? " 

"That  was  quite  right,"  said  Raymond  with  a 
horrid  grin.  "  You're  the  culprit,  you  know."  He 
rose,  however,  and  swinging  his  chair  over  the  table, 
deposited  it  deftly  at  her  side.  She  noticed  that 
for  a  stuffy  bookworm  he  seemed  to  have  rather 
strong  wrists.  She  did  not  sit  down,  but  looked 
at  him  with  eyes  that  should  have  scorched  him. 
"Have  you  anything  else  to  say  to  me?"  she  de- 
manded. 

"Nothing,  thanks,"  he  replied  briskly,  "unless 
you  agree  to  marry  me.  I'd  better  warn  you  that 
if  you  do  I  shall  expect  you  to  keep  your  word. 
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In  fact,  I  think  that  this  time  I  should  prefer  to 
have  your  consent  in  writing." 

Betty  nearly  choked.  "  How  I  loathe  you  ! "  she 
said.  Then  she  turned  and  made  for  the  lake  with 
rapid  but  uneven  steps.  Raymond  watched  her  for 
a  moment,  smiled,  sighed,  and  reopened  his  Greek 
text. 

When  she  reached  the  shore  of  the  lake  she  sat 
down  on  the  little  landing-stage.  Her  headache 
was  much  worse  and  there  was  a  loud  humming  in 
her  ears.  To  think  that  he,  the  dryasdust  pedant, 
the  pale  student  who  had  looked  so  foolish  when 
he  had  fallen  in  love,  should  have  dared  to  preach 
her  a  sermon,  to  insult  her !  He  had  realised,  in  his 
slow  torpid  way,  that  she  was  unprotected ;  like  all 
men,  he  was  revengeful  and  a  bully  at  heart ;  if  she 
had  had  a  brother  he  wouldn't  have  dared  to  have 
said  such  things.  So  she  exclaimed  aloud  to  herself, 
knowing  all  the  while  that  it  was  untrue,  but  her 
distraught  soul  could  offer  her  no  real  consolations 
and  she  clutched  at  fiction.  Yet,  after  all,  she 
thought,  it  was  absurd  to  be  angry;  he  was  an 
intellectual  automaton,  not  a  man ;  no  man  would 
have  taken  such  an  advantage  of  her  on  that 
particular  day. 

Of  course,  she  admitted  when  she  was  calmer,  in 
a  sense  he  had  been  somewhere  near  the  truth, 
though  his  theories  were  ridiculous  and  disgusting. 
She  had  been  a  fool, — she  could  not  escape  from 
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realising  that,  but  she  had  been  the  fool  of  circum- 
stance. After  that  wretched  existence  which  she 
had  shared  with  her  mother  for  five  years  in  cheap 
Continental  hotels  she  had  at  last  met  real  people, 
and  when  she  discovered  that  the  somewhat  heart- 
less gaiety  which  she  had  learnt  from  the  chance 
acquaintances  of  her  wanderings  was  novel  and 
fascinating  to  her  new  friends  —  especially  the 
masculine  friends — she  had  lost  her  head.  Pleasant 
manners,  unobtrusive  good  looks,  and  other  hum- 
drum attributes,  she  had  soon  found  out,  dwindled 
and  flickered  feebly  by  the  side  of  her  exotic  per- 
sonal fascination,  and  after  the  dreary  life  abroad, 
was  she  to  be  expected  to  refrain  from  tasting 
pleasure  in  that  simple  and  obvious  fact?  Never- 
theless, as  she  looked  back  on  the  year  which  she 
had  passed  in  England  she  flushed  hotly ;  it  seemed 
to  her  agonised  senses  that  there  was  only  one  word 
that  described  her  behavour:  she  had  positively 
flaunted.  Nothing  had  really  interested  her  except 
the  use — or  misuse — of  her  own  attractions  for  the 
purpose  of  complicating  the  lives  of  other  people. 
Muriel,  Muriel's  fiance,  Muriel's  mother,  and  Ray- 
mond,— in  one  way  or  another  she  had  driven  them 
all  nearly  out  of  their  senses.  Her  expiation  was 
that  she  would  be  obliged  to  remain  among  them ; 
she  would  do  public  penance  at  the  wedding. 

As  for  Raymond,  she  hated  him  with  a  cold  and 
deadly  hatred.     That  he  should  have  chosen  such  a 
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moment  to  reiterate  his  proposal  was  perfectly 
monstrous,  and  could  only  be  regarded  as  another 
instance  of  his  cumbrous  methods  of  insult.  She 
almost  wished  that  she  had  spoilt  his  complacency 
by  taking  him  seriously  and  accepting  him — for  the 
moment.  But  in  her  present  condition  she  would 
have  been  unable  to  play  even  so  cruel  a  trick  as 
that  with  success.  She  scowled  at  the  placid  face  of 
the  lake  and  wished  that  she  were  dead,  then  gasped 
as  she  remembered  that  this  was  exactly  what 
Raymond  had  prophesied.  Her  pulses  began  to 
beat  wildly.  She  would  show  him  that  she  wasn't 
afraid  to  face  the  realities  that  he  talked  about  so 
pompously !  After  all,  what  was  there  to  live  for  ? 
She  sprang  to  her  feet. 

Voices  sounded  near  her  and  some  one  called  her 
name.  She  turned  to  see  the  lovers  coming  towards 
her.  With  execrable  taste  they  were  walking  hand  in 
hand.  She  looked  again  at  the  lake,  stifled  a  moan, 
and  went  slowly  towards  them.  They  were  both  in 
the  best  of  spirits. 


IV. 


She  did  not  see  Raymond  again  before  the  day  of 
the  wedding.  Almost  immediately  after  that  un- 
pleasant encounter  in  the  garden  he  had  departed  to 
Switzerland  with  an  ice-axe  and,  no  doubt,  the 
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Greek  lexicon.  Slie  learnt  from  Muriel  that  he  was 
regarded  as  a  candidate  for  the  dubious  honour  of 
being  Best  Man,  but  later  she  heard  he  was  dis- 
qualified on  the  ground  of  chronic  absence  of  mind. 

She  was  with  Muriel  for  the  greater  part  of  those 
two  dreary  months.  The  fiance,  who  came  down 
from  London  every  Saturday,  seemed  to  accept 
her  presence  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  conversed 
with  her  affably  at  meal-times.  Once,  when  he  met 
her  alone  in  the  garden,  he  had  the  temerity  to  hint 
that  he  was  very  grateful  to  her  for  her  thorough- 
ly sensible  behaviour.  He,  of  course,  was  in  the 
usual  condition — universally  benevolent ;  she  thought 
him  terribly  fatuous,  but  supposed  that  her  judg- 
ment was  warped  by  all  that  she  had  suffered.  If  she 
had  been  engaged  to  him,  if  his  betrothed,  even,  had 
been  any  one  but  Muriel,  she  was  certain  that  she 
would  not  have  objected  to  his  perpetual  air  of 
a  bland  god.  Muriel,  of  course,  was  almost  per- 
manently hysterical,  and  Muriel's  mother  walked 
the  earth  looking  like  a  priestess  who  had  the 
monopoly  of  some  potent  and  mysterious  rite.  For 
the  first  month  they  talked  nothing  but  sentimental 
nonsense,  but  the  approach  of  the  wedding  -  day 
diverted  them  to  clothes,  house-linen,  furniture,  and 
speculation  as  to  the  probable  generosity  of  uncles. 
This  change  from  the  sublime  to  the  domestic  was 
a  blessed  relief  to  Betty.  The  latter  unfortunate 
young  woman  made  several  frantic  efforts  to  escape, 
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but  there  was  no  place  in  England  that  could  offer 
her  refuge  at  the  moment ;  her  mother  was  at 
Baden-Baden  with  her  usual  train, — a  raffish  retinue 
that  Betty  now  detested, — and  Muriel  wept  when 
she  hinted  departure.  So  she  remained.  She  was 
not  so  miserable  as  she  imagined  herself  to  be, 
though  she  would  have  been  furious  if  any  one  had 
revealed  this  simple  fact  to  her.  All  her  senses 
were  numb;  she  supposed  that  she  was  still  "in 
love"  with  Muriel's  fiancd,  but  his  comings  and 
goings  aroused  no  kind  of  sensation  in  her;  she 
supposed  that  she  still  hated  Raymond,  but  she  no 
longer  felt  a  thrill  of  rage  when  his  name  was 
mentioned.  Everything  was  dim,  drab,  and  mean- 
ingless ;  she  felt  like  a  ghost  that  drifted  through  a 
twilit  land.  She  seemed  to  have  exhausted  all  her 
vitality  in  that  one  idiotic  year ;  she  was  a  wraith,  a 
dead  fire,  an  empty  husk. 

There  was  a  large  house  -  party  for  the  wedding ; 
its  members  were  immensely  jocose  and  quite  un- 
interesting. Raymond  had  been  expected  to  join  it, 
but  he  failed  to  arrive  before  the  day  of  the  cere- 
mony. She  saw  him  for  the  first  time  in  church 
as  she  followed  the  palpitating  bride  up  the  aisle, 
and  noticed  that  he  was  immaculately  attired  and 
wore  an  enormous  buttonhole.  The  odious  creature 
actually  grinned  when  he  saw  her,  and  seemed  to 
inspect  her  dress  with  a  critical  eye.  But  really,  she 
supposed,  he  was  dying  to  get  back  to  his  Greek. 
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The  ceremony,  in  the  usual  manner  of  weddings 
and  executions,  was  performed  without  a  hitch. 
Afterwards  there  was  a  reception  in  the  big  draw- 
ing-room and  a  galloping  consumption  of  champagne, 
pdtt-de-foie-gras  and  peaches  in  a  tent  on  the  lawn. 
Betty  told  herself  that  she  was  poignantly  miserable, 
but  she  was  conscious  that  her  bridesmaid's  dress 
was  extremely  picturesque,  and  that  she  was  cer- 
tainly the  most  interesting  person  present.  She  saw 
Raymond  in  the  drawing-room  for  a  moment :  he 
was  shaking  the  bridegroom's  hand  and  evidently 
utterly  one  of  his  long-winded  sentences.  Then  she 
lost  sight  of  him  in  the  crowd,  which  was  very  thick, 
and  when  the  best  man,  an  elegant  and  foolishly 
facetious  young  Guardsman,  took  her  to  the  tent,  he 
was  not  there.  Soon  afterwards  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom drove  away  in  a  tornado  of  jests  and  cheers, 
and  all  the  guests  invaded  the  tent,  which  promptly 
became  stifling,  for  the  day  was  tropical.  Betty 
remained  there  for  half  an  hour,  talking  to  various 
men  who  seemed  to  find  her  interesting,  and  minister- 
ing to  the  thirst  of  maiden  aunts.  Then  her  head 
began  to  ache  acutely,  and  she  slipped  out  of  the 
crowd  and  began  to  walk  towards  the  lake. 

There  was  a  gaily-dressed  group  of  people  on  the 
landing-stage  near  the  house ;  to  avoid  them  she 
turned  abruptly  to  the  left,  crossed  the  lower  lawn, 
and  passed  through  a  gate  into  the  field  beyond. 
Here  she  was  alone  at  last  and  invisible  to  the 
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guests  who  were  strolling  near  the  tent,  but  her 
aching  desire  for  solitude  made  her  walk  swiftly 
across  the  long  meadow,  though  the  sun  was  in- 
tensely hot  and  she  had  no  parasol.  The  lake  was 
about  a  mile  in  length  and  curved  away  from  the 
house ;  at  its  furthest  extremity  it  divided  into  two 
arms,  one  of  which  was  sacred  to  wild  duck,  whilst 
the  other  was  a  bathing-place  which  was  never  used 
except  by  Muriel's  schoolboy  cousins  when  they 
came  to  stay  during  the  summer  holidays,  the  jaded 
adult  swimmer  voting  it  too  weedy.  Betty  did  not 
even  know  that  it  was  a  bathing-place,  she  only  per- 
ceived that  it  was  delightfully  shady  and  that  she 
was  completely  screened  from  the  eye  of  the  multi- 
tude by  thickly-planted  hawthorns.  She  sat  down 
on  a  green  bank,  pressed  her  hands  to  her  hot  fore- 
head, and  closed  her  eyes. 

She  had  imagined  that  as  soon  as  the  wedding 
was  over  she  would  feel  either  profound  relief  or 
gnawing  pain.  But  this  had  not  happened ;  she  felt 
just  the  same  as  before ;  or  rather,  she  did  not  feel, 
she  was  numb,  stony-souled.  She  had  watched  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  drive  away  without  any  thrill 
except  one  of  irritation  that  was  produced  by  the 
fatuous  pleasantries  of  the  guests ;  all  her  capacity 
for  emotion  was  dead,  she  thought ;  she  had  survived 
her  old  vivid,  passionate  self  ;  she  couldn't  even  feel 
contempt  for  that  horrid,  pedantic  man;  she  was 
merely  indifferent.  She  would  remain  so,  of  course, 
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all  her  life,  and  she  was  twenty-seven.  It  was  an 
arid  prospect. 

The  future  unrolled  itself  and  lay  before  her  like 
a  drab  desert.  She  would  go  back  to  her  mother, 
and  resume  the  old  life  of  wandering  from  hotel 
to  hotel,  picking  up  acquaintances  who  appeared 
and  disappeared  like  faces  in  a  magic  mirror,  but 
never  became  real;  her  mother  would  grow  more 
irritable,  put  on  more  and  more  paint,  and  grumble 
incessantly  over  the  contrast  between  their  present 
poverty  and  her  ancient  splendour,  whilst  she  her- 
self, she  knew,  would  grow  more  and  more  like  her 
mother.  In  imagination  she  saw  herself,  a  gaunt 
and  feverish  -  eyed  relic,  raking  five  -  franc  pieces 
off  the  tables  at  Baden-Baden  with  her  skinny 
hands,  and  laughing  too  loudly  when  any  one  talked 
to  her.  Of  one  thing  she  was  certain, — she  would 
never  marry.  The  men  whom  she  attracted  were 
second-rate,  and  now  she  hated  second-rate  people. 
Real  people,  decent  people,  regarded  her  with 
distrust. 

She  pursued  this  melancholy  train  of  thought 
for  some  time ;  then  she  realised  that  her  headache 
was  better,  opened  her  eyes  and  stared  about  her. 
After  about  a  minute  she  rose,  and  began  to  stroll 
slowly  towards  the  brink  of  the  lake.  It  was  then 
that  she  perceived  a  most  unexpected  object  be- 
tween her  and  the  water.  At  the  edge  of  a  grassy 
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opening  which  was  surrounded  by  small  bushes 
stood  a  new  and  effulgent  masculine  tall  hat. 

Betty  stood  staring  at  this  incongruous  spectacle 
for  several  moments,  then  she  saw  a  pile  of  clothing 
beneath  a  small  bush,  and  realised  what  had  hap- 
pened. Evidently  some  eccentric  guest  had  been 
driven  to  desperation  by  the  heat  of  the  tent  and 
had  come  down  to  bathe;  evidently,  too,  he  was 
swimming  at  the  end  of  the  lake  where  he  was 
absolutely  screened  by  trees  from  any  chance  wan- 
derer near  its  shore.  Betty  looked  at  the  cool  water 
with  envy  in  her  soul,  and  felt  a  wicked  impulse 
to  hide  the  hat.  She  resisted  the  temptation,  and 
retreated  quickly  along  the  bank  until  she  was  far 
from  the  bather's  landing-place ;  then  she  lay  down 
on  the  bank  and  smoked  a  cigarette. 

She  felt  a  distinct  curiosity  concerning  the  iden- 
tity of  the  unknown  swimmer.  A  man  who  could 
rush  away,  tall-hatted,  frock-coated,  to  plunge  into 
his  hostess's  private  water  must  certainly,  she 
thought,  be  unconventional  and  probably  delight- 
ful. She  did  not  suspect  a  tragedy;  Muriel  had 
left  no  disconsolate  suitors,  and  the  champagne  had 
been  chosen  by  Muriel's  uncle,  a  famous  gourmet, 
who  was  himself  consuming  it  in  the  tent  at  that 
moment.  She  wondered  if  the  mysterious  owner 
of  the  hat  would  return  to  the  house  past  her  place 
of  ambush.  She  really  hoped  that  he  would.  Then 
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she  began  to  brood  again  over  her  own  tragedy 
and  forgot  all  about  him. 

Half  an  hour  later  she  was  aroused  from  her 
meditations  by  a  rhythmic  splashing  that  grew 
steadily  louder.  She  sat  up,  and  saw  that  a  large 
punt,  which  was  energetically  propelled  by  a  young 
man  in  very  white  shirt  -  sleeves,  was  coming  up 
her  side  of  the  lake.  In  the  bows  of  the  punt 
reposed  a  very  brilliant  tall  hat.  She  began  to 
smile  as  she  looked  towards  the  unconscious  athlete, 
and  then  her  smile  faded  with  intense  swiftness. 
She  had  recognised  him;  he  was  Raymond. 

For  a  moment  she  hoped  that  he  would  pass 
without  seeing  her ;  but  her  bridesmaid's  gown  was 
far  too  conspicuous.  He  recognised  her,  uttered  a 
shout  of  astonishment,  and  turned  the  punt's  nose 
towards  the  shore.  When  he  was  close  to  her  he 
laid  down  his  pole  and  surveyed  her  solemnly. 

"  Going  in  for  self  -  analysis  even  to  -  day  ? "  he 
inquired.  Evidently  he  was  as  offensive  as  ever. 
Without  awaiting  an  invitation  he  jumped  ashore, 
made  the  punt  fast  to  a  tree,  and  sat  down 
near  her. 

"  I've  been  bathing,"  he  said.  "  I  hope  you  didn't 
see  me.  But  I  forgot!  Of  course  you're  quite 
unconventional.  Do  you  remember  our  last  con- 
versation under  the  mulberry  tree  ?  I  often  think 
of  it  when  I'm  inclined  to  be  depressed." 

Betty  meant  to  ignore  this  double-edged  remark, 
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but  he  looked  at  her  with  such  a  horrid,  superior 
air,  that  she  couldn't  restrain  herself.  "  I  remember 
that  you  were  excessively  offensive,"  she  said. 
"And  you  don't  seem  any  better  to-day.  Let  me 
suggest  that  you  continue  your  highly  interesting 
journey." 

He  grinned  uncannily.  "I  want  to  take  you 
back  in  that,"  he  said,  pointing  to  the  punt.  "  It's 
far  too  hot  for  you  to  walk.  Besides,  I  know  you 
think  I'm  an  effete  pedant,  and  I  want  to  show 
you  how  well  I  punt.  I  learned  how  to  do  it 
at  Oxford." 

Betty  hoisted  her  contemptuous  little  nose.  "  I 
take  no  interest  in  punting,"  she  said.  "  And  I  came 
here  in  order  to  be  alone." 

"  So  did  I,"  he  said,  "  but  I've  had  enough  of  it. 
At  the  present  moment  I  feel  a  craving  for  wit, 
for  gaiety,  for  unconventionality.  And  I've  come 
across  exactly  the  right  person.  Let  us  be  brilliant. 
By  the  way,  can  you  swim  ?  " 

She  stared  at  him.  His  face  seemed  oddly 
changed;  there  was  a  queer  light  in  his  eyes,  and 
he  spoke  very  quickly,  without  smiling.  She  began 
to  wonder  whether  the  sun  had  affected  his  poor 
over-strained  brain.  "  Yes,"  she  answered. 

"In  clothes,  I  mean,"  said  Raymond.  She  shook 
her  head.  "Not  in  these  clothes,"  she  answered. 
"I  should  never  have  the  heart  to  come  up  again 
even  once  if  I  fell  in  with  this  dress." 
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"  It's  quite  pretty,"  said  Raymond,  surveying  her 
cursorily.  "  Then  you  don't  want  to  commit  suicide 
to-day  ? "  he  asked. 

"  Oh,  you  brute,  Raymond ! "  said  Betty  viciously. 
"  I  don't  know  why  I  was  fool  enough  to  speak  to 
you.  I'm  going."  She  rose.  He  rose  too,  and 
stood  in  front  of  her. 

"  No,  you  aren't,"  he  said  slowly.  "  You're  coming 
in  my  beautiful  and  commodious  punt.  We'll  pre- 
tend the  lake  is  the  Styx,  and  I'll  be  Charon,  and 
you'll  be  a  damned  soul.  Great  fun !  In  you  get, 
Betty.  Don't  keep  Rhadamanthus  waiting;  if  you 
do  you'll  have  a  heavier  sentence." 

Decidedly  he  was  mad,  she  thought,  and  glanced 
round  quickly  for  a  way  of  escape.  She  was  not 
frightened,  but  utterly  amazed  that  the  shy  scholar, 
whom  three  months  ago  she  could  reduce  with  a  word 
to  extreme  bashfulness,  should  have  developed  this 
self-assertive  form  of  mania.  She  made  a  desperate 
effort  to  subdue  him.  "  I'm  not  coming  with  you," 
she  said.  "  You  must  go  back  at  once.  I  won't  be 
seen  with  you  anywhere." 

Raymond  grinned  enormously.  "You're  quite 
certain  ? "  he  asked. 

"Absolutely!  How  dare  you  come  and  bother 
me  ? "  she  retorted. 

"  Very  well,"  said  Raymond.     "  Very  well." 

Then  a  hideous  event  happened.  She  was  clasped 
at  the  waist  and  the  knees  by  two  very  strong  arms, 
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carried  with  the  greatest  ease  for  several  yards, 
and  was  finally  deposited  on  something  soft,  which 
proved  to  be  a  mass  of  cushions  at  the  bottom  of 
the  punt.  Long  before  she  had  recovered  from  her 
amazement  Raymond  had  cast  the  painter  loose  and 
they  were  drifting  out  from  the  shore.  He  picked 
up  the  pole  and  began  to  urge  the  punt  along. 

"  How  dare  you,  how  dare  you  ? "  Betty  cried. 
"  Put  me  on  land  at  once,  or  I'll  jump  in  and  walk 
ashore."  She  stood  up.  Raymond  contemplated 
her  with  his  most  philosophical  expression. 

"You  can't  do  that,"  he  said;  "you  would  ruin 
your  anti-suicidal  dress  and  evoke  unpleasing  com- 
ments from  the  crowd.  If  you  don't  sit  down,"  he 
added,  "I  shall  have  to  knock  you  down  with  the 
punt  pole." 

Betty  gasped  and  made  a  wild  lurch  towards  the 
side  of  the  punt.  Instantly  he  reversed  the  pole 
and  with  the  dry  end  he  pressed  her  shoulder 
gently.  Betty  collapsed  feebly  on  her  heap  of 
cushions  and  he  continued  to  propel  the  punt. 

"You  now  perceive  the  advantage,"  he  said,  "of 
a  training  at  Oxford.  As  we  are  almost  in  sight 
of  the  house  I  should  not  advise  any  more  demon- 
strations of  the  kind." 

"  Idiot ! "  said  Betty,  and  closed  her  lips  resolutely. 
Her  brain  was  seething  with  indignation.  She 
turned  her  back  on  him  and  stared  ahead  with  eyes 
of  fire.  That  he  should  have  made  a  fool  of  her 
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twice !  She  clenched  her  fists  and  yearned  for  him 
to  fall  in  the  lake.  But  of  course  he  didn't ;  he  was 
an  extremely  skilful  punter,  and  they  sped  along  at 
a  fine  pace.  After  a  while,  however,  he  guided  the 
punt  towards  the  middle  of  the  lake,  shipped  the 
pole  and  crouched  in  the  stern.  Betty  sat  rigid  as 
a  statue  and  was  firmly  determined  not  to  utter 
another  word.  Raymond,  on  the  other  hand,  seemed 
inclined  to  be  talkative. 

"The  prospect  of  your  back  is  agreeable,"  he  re- 
marked, lighting  a  cigarette,  "  but  on  the  whole  I 
should  like  to  see  your  face.  Would  it  be  a  great 
bother  to  turn  round  ?  I  haven't  seen  you  for  two 
months,  you  know."  He  waited  for  a  moment  and 
then  continued  to  talk.  "You'll  get  wonderfully 
sunburnt  if  you  sit  like  that,"  he  said.  "  And  you 
hate  being  sunburnt ;  it  gives  you  freckles.  Person- 
ally, I  think  a  few  freckles  rather  becoming,  but 
I  don't  care  about  whole  battalions." 

Savage  silence  from  Betty.  Raymond  inhaled  the 
smoke  of  his  cigarette  luxuriously.  "  Feeling  a  bit 
suicidal,  aren't  you  ? "  he  inquired.  "  Annoyed  be- 
cause I've  behaved  disgracefully  to  you,  and  thinking 
that  even  unconventionality  ought  to  have  a  limit  ? 
But,  you  know,  you  behaved  disgracefully  to  me. 
Revenge,  revenge  is  sweet." 

Betty's  graceful  shoulders  quivered.  "  The 
beast!"  she  was  saying  to  her  soul.  "To  use  his 
brute  strength  on  a  woman  !  It's  not  done ;  no 
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decent  man  ever  did  it ;  it's  against  the  rules  ! " 
She  felt  insignificant,  microscopically  small.  If  she 
ceased  to  be  furious  she  knew  that  she  would  cry. 
Raymond,  meanwhile,  made  himself  as  comfortable 
as  possible  at  the  bottom  of  the  punt.  "You've 
taken  all  the  cushions,  Betty ! "  he  complained. 
"Never  mind,  it's  jolly  here,  and  in  about  an  hour 
and  a  half  the  sun  will  be  low,  the  shadows  will  be 
long,  and  we  shall  begin  to  feel  poetical.  Afterwards 
we  shall  feel  hungry,  and  last  of  all,  when  night  has 
spread  her  dusky  wing,  we  shall  feel  cold.  But  it's 
all  part  of  the  adventure." 

Betty  smiled  scornfully.  Did  he  really  imagine 
that  he  could  detain  her  indefinitely  without  her 
being  missed  at  the  house  ?  The  curve  of  the  lake 
prevented  them  from  being  seen  by  people  on  the 
lawn,  but  some  one  would  certainly  come  down  to 
the  shore  and  detect  them.  Raymond  seemed  to 
have  divined  her  thoughts.  "I  expect  you  think 
that  very  soon  you'll  be  seen  and  rescued,"  he  said. 
"  You  will  almost  certainly  be  seen,  but  rescue  will 
not  be  so  easy  as  you  imagine.  This  is  the  only 
boat  on  the  lake,  for  Muriel's  uncle  smashed  up  the 
dinghy  yesterday.  Very  clumsy  of  him.  As  long 
as  I  keep  the  punt  out  here  no  one  on  the  shore 
can  help  you.  Of  course  Muriel's  uncle  might  bring 
a  gun  and  shoot  me,  but  that  would  be  risky  for 
you.  He  has  been  drinking  champagne  under  a 
powerful  sun  and  I  expect  it  has  affected  his  aim. 
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Even  if  he  hit  me  I  don't  see  what  you  could  do. 
You  can't  work  a  punt  pole.  You  would  merely  be 
drowned,  that  is — if  you  didn't  go  mad  with  horror 
at  the  sight  of  my  ensanguined  corpse.  It's  a 
delicate  situation." 

"Stop  talking  foolishness  and  put  me  ashore  at 
once,"  said  Betty  between  her  teeth.  To  her  horror, 
instead  of  answering,  Raymond  crawled  like  a  lanky 
serpent  along  the  bottom  of  the  punt  till  he  reached 
the  place  where  she  sat.  Then  he  took  her  face  in 
both  his  hands  and  turned  it  so  that  she  was  com- 
pelled to  look  at  him.  She  made  a  frantic  effort  to 
free  herself,  but  he  held  her  firmly. 

"I  think  you're  the  silliest  and  most  beautiful 
person  I've  ever  seen,"  he  said,  after  contemplating 
her  for  a  moment.  Then  he  allowed  her  to  wrench 
away  his  hands.  She  was  completely  overwhelmed 
by  this  last  amazing  act  of  insolence :  she  uttered 
a  sound  between  a  sob  and  a  moan  and  the  angry 
tears  started  to  her  eyes.  She  tried  to  stand  up  but 
he  restrained  her  gently.  Her  lips  quivered,  but  she 
managed  to  stare  at  him  with  a  miserable  glare  of 
defiance. 

"  Oh,  you  think  I'm  frightened,"  she  gasped,  "  but 
I'm  not.  It's  because  I  hate  and  detest  and  despise 
you ! "  Her  voice  died  away  suddenly,  she  felt  as 
if  she  were  going  to  choke.  Raymond  remained 
sitting  beside  her. 

"I  know,  I  know,"  he   said  consolingly.      "You 
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feel  that  after  this  you  don't  want  to  live,  don't 
you  ?  That  suicidal  feeling  coming  on  again.  What 
a  nuisance  it  is  ! " 

"  Will  you  put  me  ashore  ? "  she  cried. 

"  No,"  said  Raymond.  "  No.  I'm  very  sorry,  but 
it  can't  be  done.  In  your  present  condition  you 
need  watching  —  careful  watching.  If  I  put  you 
ashore  you  might  escape  from  me." 

She  stared  desperately  up  and  down  the  distant 
bank.  The  only  living  creature  in  sight  was  a  self- 
absorbed  cow.  Raymond  observed  her  calmly. 

"There's  not  a  soul  about  now,"  he  said,  "but  a 
moment  ago  I  fancy  that  I  saw  Muriel's  mother  and 
aunt  near  the  place  where  the  ducks  live,  and  they 
couldn't  help  seeing  us.  It  was  just  when  I  came  to 
sit  beside  you." 

Betty  made  no  comment  on  this  interesting  piece 
of  news.  After  a  while  Raymond  crawled  back  to 
the  stern,  sat  on  the  extreme  end  of  the  punt  and  lit 
another  cigarette.  He  smoked  in  silence  for  several 
minutes,  then  he  said  abruptly,  "  Suppose  we  die 
together?" 

"Wha-at?"  said  Betty.  He  was  mad.  There 
could  be  no  longer  any  doubt.  She  glanced  at  him 
involuntarily.  His  face  was  stranger  than  ever. 

"I  said,  suppose  we  die  together,"  he  repeated 
genially.  "  You've  every  reason  to  hate  life ;  you've 
always  got  that  queer  feeling,  and  I  don't  want  to 
live  unless  you'll  live  with  me." 
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"  Never,  never ! "  cried  Betty. 

"  Well,  there  it  is  ! "  he  went  on.  "  We  neither  of  us 
want  to  live.  This  is  an  unparalleled  opportunity. 
Never  mind  about  the  bridesmaid's  dress ;  one  should 
always  finish  up  in  one's  best  clothes ;  think  of  the 
aristocrats  in  the  French  Revolution.  For  myself,  I 
have  my  topper."  He  put  on  his  tall  hat  with  almost 
religious  care. 

"  Don't  be  so  silly,"  said  Betty.  "  You  think  I'm  not 
serious  when  I  say  that  I  hate  life.  But  it  doesn't 
follow  that  I  want  to  be  drowned  with  you." 

"  You  ought  to  be,"  said  Raymond.  "  If  you  have 
any  hint  of  a  sense  of  decency  left  you  will  realise 
that  after  the  abominable  way  in  which  you  behaved 
to  me  you  owe  me  this  last  insignificant  courtesy." 

"  Oh,  I'm  tired  of  you— tired  ! "  cried  Betty. 

"  Never  mind,"  he  said  in  a  soothing  voice,  "  it  will 
only  be  a  few  minutes  now." 

She  thought  that  he  had  become  sane  at  last  and 
was  about  to  put  her  ashore.  "  What  do  you  mean  ? " 
she  asked.  Then  her  eyes  happened  to  glance  at  the 
bottom  of  the  punt  and  she  uttered  a  cry. 

"  Oh  ! "  she  said,  "  it's  half  full  of  water !  Ray- 
mond !  the  boat !  " 

To  say  that  the  punt  was  half  full  was  a  feminine 
exaggeration,  but  it  was  true  that  about  an  inch  of 
water  covered  its  bottom.  Raymond  placed  his  feet 
on  the  edge,  puffed  his  cigarette,  and  proceeded  to 
explain  the  situation. 
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"  This  punt,"  he  said,  "  is  a  peculiar  punt.  It  has 
a  small  orifice  or  perforation  at  this  end  which  is 
available  for  letting  out  or,  as  in  the  present  case, 
letting  in  water.  This  perforation  is  usually  blocked 
up  with  a  bung.  I  have  removed  the  bung,  and  in 
the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  the  punt,  being  full  of 
water,  will,  in  obedience  to  a  natural  law  which  I 
need  not  explain  at  present,  sink  to  the  bottom  of 
the  lake.  As  it  is  certain  that  we  can  neither  of  us 
swim  in  these  ponderous  ceremonial  garments,  our 
problem  will  be  solved." 

She  looked  at  him.  He  was  perfectly  tranquil, 
but  his  face  was  oddly  grim.  She  looked  at  the 
water ;  it  was  bubbling  merrily  through  the  perfora- 
tion or  orifice.  She  felt  a  sudden  chill  in  her  feet, 
and  drew  them  up  hastily  on  to  the  cushions. 

"  Your  ideas  of  fun  seem  strangely  rudimentary," 
she  said.  "  My  feet  are  wet.  Please  put  in  the 
bung,  or  whatever  you  call  it." 

He  looked  at  her  with  an  air  of  amused  pity,  and 
shook  his  head.  "  Poor  Betty,"  he  said  ;  "  you  can't 
believe  your  eyes  and  ears,  can  you  ?  You  can't 
recognise  reality.  But  this  is  real.  I'm  utterly  sick 
of  everything, — the  way  you've  behaved,  your  eter- 
nal twaddle  about  life  being  no  good,  and  my  own 
life  without  you.  I  love  you,  I  could  make  you 
happy.  I  know  that.  If  you'll  marry  me  I'll  put 
in  that  bung." 

She  stared  at  him,  realising  in  the  same  moment 
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that  he  was  not  mad  and  that  he  was  perfectly 
serious. 

"  How  can  I  marry  a  person  I  hate  ? "  she  asked. 

"  You  don't  hate  me,"  he  said ;  "  you  only  think 
you  do.  Your  shocking  temper  makes  you  like 
that." 

"  At  any  rate  I  could  never  marry  any  one  under 
compulsion,"  she  said.  Her  face  grew  wan,  she 
stared  at  the  water  with  fascinated  eyes.  He 
shrugged  his  shoulders  disgustedly. 

"  Very  well,"  he  said.  "  You'll  die  self -deceived, 
just  as  you've  always  lived.  If  you're  religious 
you'd  better  say  a  prayer." 

By  now  the  punt  was  really  half  full  of  water. 
Betty's  light  shoes  were  soaked ;  she  stood  upon  the 
cushions  and  contemplated  Raymond.  And  as  she 
looked  at  him  she  felt  a  suffocating  pain  in  her 
heart ;  all  her  strength  seemed  to  leave  her,  and  she 
suppressed  a  cry  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  Ray- 
mond seemed  quite  tranquil,  and  watched  the  invading 
water  with  an  interested  eye.  It  seemed  impossible 
to  believe  that  he  was  about  to  commit  murder  and 
suicide.  It  was  surely  a  heartless  joke.  He  would 
know  exactly  when  to  replace  the  bung.  At  that 
moment  the  water  rose  above  her  shoes. 

"  We  have  about  five  minutes  more,  I  think,"  he 
said.  He  looked  at  her  for  a  moment,  and  then  his 
face  seemed  to  collapse  queerly.  "  I  suppose  you 
won't  kiss  me?"  he  said.  The  agonising  pang 
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racked  her  again.  She  put  her  hand  to  her  side. 
"  Oh !  I  can't  bear  it,"  she  moaned.  He  sprang  to 
his  feet  abruptly  and  stood  in  the  water. 

"  You  don't  want  to  die,  after  all  ? "  he  said. 
"  You  don't  like  the  look  of  death  when  you're  face 
to  face  with  it  ?  It's  a  beastly  reality,  isn't  it  ? " 

Almost  before  the  words  were  out  of  his  mouth 
she  had  waded  swiftly  to  him.  "I'm  not  afraid, 
I'm  not ! "  she  cried,  clinging  to  him.  "  It's  you,  it's 
you  !  I  can't  bear  that  you  should  die !  Raymond, 
Raymond !  you're  the  only  person  on  earth  who 
matters  !  Save  yourself  ! " 

He  grinned  sardonically,  telling  himself  that  her 
method  of  dissembling  her  selfish  terror  was  trium- 
phantly feminine.  But  when  he  looked  at  her  face 
he  felt  a  thrill  of  amazement.  Her  eyes  seemed 
infallible  witnesses  to  the  fact  that  she  had  appre- 
ciated the  greatest  reality  at  last  and  was  speaking 
absolute  truth.  Whether  he  was  right  or  wrong  no 
mere  historian  can  say.  At  any  rate  he  kissed  her 
quivering  lips  several  times,  and  stayed  the  encroach- 
ing flood.  Then  he  baled  out  some  of  the  water 
with  an  old  tin  which  he  found  in  the  locker,  and 
urged  the  punt  rapidly  to  the  shore.  They  did  not 
return  to  the  house  until  after  sunset. 

The  strange  part  of  the  whole  affair  is  that  she 
really  did  marry  him,  and  has  contrived  at  last  to 
feel,  as  Muriel  would  express  it,  "  settled."  Neither 
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she  nor  Raymond,  however,  can  ever  be  quite  certain 
as  to  what  would  have  happened  if  they  had 
refrained  from  replacing  the  bung,  and  it  is  still  a 
problem  whether  Raymond  really  had  a  slight  attack 
of  sunstroke.  At  any  rate  his  devotion  to  her,  the 
observant  say,  has  made  her  into  a  new  person,  and 
he,  for  good  or  evil,  earns  a  respectable  income  by 
creative  work,  and  very  seldom  finds  time  to  read 
Greek  under  mulberry  trees. 
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I. 


"I  DON'T  suppose  the  old  lady  11  give  you  exactly 
a  cordial  reception,"  said  the  agent,  standing  on  the 
steps  of  his  neat  cottage  with  his  smartly-booted 
legs  wide  apart  and  his  hands  thrust  deep  in  the 
pockets  of  his  shooting-coat.  "  She  doesn't  like  the 
idea  of  turning  out  at  all,  and  she's  certainly  got 
the  place  jolly,  though  it  doesn't  suit  my  taste.  Too 
beastly  artistic.  She  made  an  awful  scene  when  I 
gave  her  notice — seemed  to  think  the  house  belonged 
to  her  by  prescriptive  right.  Of  course  it's  bad  luck, 
but  Lord  Garvice  wants  it  for  his  son.  He's  going 
to  make  it  thoroughly  modern  and  comfortable. 
And,  anyhow,  she's  had  a  long  innings — more  than 
forty  years.  A  change  '11  do  her  good  —  keep  her 
from  getting  in  a  groove.  So  long,  Mr  Mayne ;  don't 
forget  what  I  said  about  a  winter  garden." 

The  agent  was  a  fat  man  with  an  easy  manner,  a 
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loud  voice,  stubbly  red  hair,  and  prominent,  shifty, 
pale -blue  eyes.  He  was  dressed  in  flamboyant 
tweeds  and  a  very  bright  green  Tyrolese  hat. 
Geoffrey  Mayne  returned  his  salute,  and  set  off 
across  the  park  wishing  that,  since  Destiny  had 
planted  him  in  a  profession  where  it  was  his  lot  to 
encounter  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  from 
jerry-builders  to  geniuses,  the  same  high  authority 
had  denied  him  his  peculiar  habit  of  detesting 
or  adoring  certain  persons  for  highly  insufficient 
reasons.  He  loathed  the  agent  heartily,  and  re- 
gretted that  he  had  stayed  to  luncheon. 

The  heat  of  the  July  sun  was  intense,  but  the  elms 
in  the  long  avenue  were  planted  so  thickly  that 
almost  the  whole  mile  of  his  walk  was  in  shadow. 
He  sauntered  leisurely,  for  he  had  escaped  very  early 
after  lunch,  and  paused  at  intervals  to  inspect  the 
landscape, — a  magnificent  expanse  of  English  scenery 
with  countless  antique  trees  of  all  shapes  and  sizes, 
a  long  belt  of  bracken  where  deer  lay  or  moved,  and 
beyond,  at  the  edge  of  the  horizon,  the  high  green 
lawns  and  the  great  house.  On  the  last  object, 
Mayne,  though  an  architect,  bestowed  but  a  cursory 
glance ;  he  had  inspected  it  closely  on  another  occa- 
sion, and  its  florid  Italian  splendours  had  awakened 
no  thrill  in  his  breast.  The  park,  as  it  lay  shimmer- 
ing in  the  summer  sun,  was  far  more  to  his  taste, 
for  he  loved  old  Elizabethan  houses  and  broad 
demesnes  with  a  fierce  and  insular  passion,  and  this 
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particular  expanse  was  the  finest  that  he  had  ever 
seen.  With  its  mighty  trees  that  grew  or  decayed 
like  huge  islands  detached  from  the  main  peninsula 
of  the  avenue,  and  its  acres  of  bracken  and  furze, 
it  had  a  primeval  wildness,  a  lonely  and  wistful 
grandeur  that  was  immensely  romantic  to  him.  It 
possessed,  he  thought,  a  kind  of  intrinsic  antiquity 
that  was  often  denied  to  ancient  houses, — in  which, 
alas,  modern  people  smoked  and  played  modern 
music  and  made  modern  jokes, — it  was  a  parcel  of 
England  which  had  been  cut  off  by  a  wall  from  the 
rest  of  the  country  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  allowed 
to  remain,  century  after  century,  in  noble  isolation, 
keeping  its  old  spirit — that  intimate  spirit  of  places 
and  things  which  was  so  hard  to  realise  in  modern 
life — intact  amid  the  change  and  confusion  of  the 
world  beyond  its  limits. 

Half-way  down  the  avenue  Geoffrey  found  a  seat 
which  commanded  the  most  extensive  view  of  the 
place:  he  yielded  to  temptation,  sat  down,  and 
filled  a  pipe.  But  he  did  not  remain  there  for 
long;  contemplation  of  the  park  began  to  quicken 
his  desire  to  inspect  the  house  which  had  been  its 
original  nucleus.  The  resplendent  pile  at  the  top 
of  the  hill  had  been  built  early  in  the  eighteenth 
century  for  a  nobleman  who  had  unhappily  com- 
bined the  qualities  of  a  mighty  captain  with  a  taste 
for  the  Baroque;  the  original,  the  feudal  mansion  of 
the  family,  stood  far  below,  on  a  site  selected,  possibly, 
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with  a  view  to  the  availability  of  water  for  its 
still  -  existing  moat.  The  Baroque  palace  bore  the 
high-sounding  title  of  Kingsdown  Royal ;  the  medi- 
eval home  of  a  famous  line  of  warriors  and  states- 
men was  called  Brandon,  and  Brandon  was  a  name 
written  in  Domesday  Book. 

Ten  "minutes  later  the  old  house  came  in  sight 
suddenly,  and  Geoffrey  realised  that  the  panegyrics 
of  brother  architects  and  the  photographs  in  artistic 
weeklies  had  done  it  less  than  justice.  The  front, 
which  faced  him,  was  Elizabethan,  perfectly  simple 
and  perfectly  proportioned,  with  gables  of  lichened 
grey  stone  and  long  low  mullions ;  the  Gothic  part 
of  the  place,  he  knew,  was  at  the  back  of  this  later 
addition;  indeed,  from  where  he  stood,  he  could 
see  an  oddly  jagged  pile  of  masonry  which  towered 
above  the  gables,  reminding  him  of  some  glorious, 
mouldering  remnant  of  imperial  splendour  on  the 
Palatine.  The  irregular  outline  caused  by  this  ex- 
crescence did  not  detract  from  the  extraordinary 
beauty  of  the  structure — a  beauty  that  was  largely 
due,  after  all,  the  young  architect  decided,  to  its 
tone ;  to  the  exquisite  gradations  of  grey  and  brown 
that  seemed  to  diffuse  a  soft  light  of  their  own, 
caressing  the  eye  that  regarded  them.  It  was  a 
tone,  he  felt,  that  had  been  slowly  wrought  by  a 
long  succession  of  golden  summers  and  grey  winters ; 
the  sun,  the  rain,  the  frost,  and  all  the  winds  had 
been  the  artists  who  wrought  that  incomparable 
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mellow  loveliness;  Nature  had  worked  upon  it  for 
so  long  that  it  seemed  to  have  become  a  part  of 
herself,  to  have  grown  up  with  as  little  aid  from 
human  hands  as  the  flowers  on  its  hoary  garden 
walls.  As  he  drew  nearer  his  admiration  quickened ; 
he  had  seen  many  old  houses,  and  had  been  prompt 
to  recognise  the  peculiar  personality  that  each  had 
possessed ;  but  now  it  seemed  to  him  that  Brandon 
left  them  all  behind;  it  was  the  most  delightful  of 
all  romantic  palaces,  a  moated  grange  fit  for  some 
lovely,  unhappy  princess,  some  divine,  forlorn  Mari- 
ana. He  could  not  imagine  any  modern  living  Mari- 
ana being  worthy  of  it,  and  realised  with  a  sinking 
heart  that  his  interview  with  its  tenant  was  certain 
to  be  a  horrible  anticlimax.  From  what  the  agent 
had  said,  he  judged  her  to  be  a  morose  old  lady 
who  probably  liked  the  house  because  it  had  a 
south  aspect,  plenty  of  cupboards  and  the  tomb 
of  her  favourite  pug  beneath  one  of  the  lilacs. 
A  low  wall,  of  the  same  grey  stone  as  the  build- 
ing, divided  the  garden  from  the  park;  the  garden, 
in  fact,  was  a  terrace,  with  flower  -  beds  and 
old  paved  walks  instead  of  marble  or  gravel.  As 
Geoffrey  trod  these  ancient  stones  on  his  way  to 
the  door,  the  scent  of  the  roses  —  they  were  for 
the  most  part  roses  of  a  tremendously  English 
solidity  and  shaped  like  cabbages,  —  the  scent  of 
roses  made  him  feel  like  a  neophyte  who  passes 
a  long  row  of  censers  on  his  way  to  a  shrine. 
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The  Elizabethan  portion  was  not  large,  but  it  had 
a  peculiarity  that  is  common  to  the  best  houses  of 
that  epoch  in  architecture, — you  did  not  notice  its 
size.  Geoffrey  surveyed  it  with  the  bright  eyes 
of  appreciation,  and  his  soul  within  him  was  divided 
between  joy  at  his  opportunity  for  a  thorough 
inspection,  —  lovers  of  architecture,  both  amateur 
and  professional,  were  as  a  rule  sent  empty  away, 
according  to  the  fat  agent,  —  and  horror  at  the 
thought  of  being  condemned  to  add  a  winter  gar- 
den and  other  modern  embellishments  to  a  work 
of  art  which,  his  instincts  warned  him,  was  perfect 
and  complete.  Already  he  imagined  himself  re- 
nouncing his  commission  and,  after  a  scene  with 
the  fat  agent,  stalking  away  with  a  heart  full  of 
righteous  indignation  and  an  empty  pocket.  It 
was  not  the  first  occasion  on  which  he  had  stood 
in  his  professional  capacity  before  a  beautiful  old 
building  that  represented  for  him  the  visible 
dilemma  of  artistic  ideals  and  poverty. 

"  I  oughtn't  to  alter  it,"  was  what  he  said  to  him- 
self as  he  passed  between  the  roses  and  hollyhocks 
towards  the  graceful  portal,  but  as  soon  as  he  was 
admitted  into  the  hall  a  strange  enthusiasm  seemed 
to  possess  him,  and  even  whilst  the  maid  was  lead- 
ing him  across  it  he  added  "  and  it  can't  be  altered." 
It  was  not  so  much  the  aspect  of  the  interior  which 
affected  him,  though  the  tranquil  beauty  of  the 
panelled  and  plastered  hall  and  the  grace  of  the 
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plain  unstained  oak  stair  combined  to  afford  him 
a  vision  of  dignified  peace  which  perhaps  owed  some 
of  its  charm  to  the  fact  that  he  had  lately  come  from 
a  cheap  Westminster  lodging ;  the  personal  spell  of 
the  house  had  fallen  upon  him,  wrapping  him  round 
as  the  sea  enfolds  a  diver,  and  its  intensity  startled 
him,  staunch  believer  though  he  was  in  that  par- 
ticular kind  of  magic.  He  experienced  a  strange 
feeling  that  he  was  committing  himself  into  the 
power  of  an  irresistible  influence,  and  suddenly  he 
had  an  absurd  impulse  to  tell  the  red  -  cheeked 
maiden  who  had  admitted  him  that  he  didn't  feel 
well  and  would  call  again  another  day.  Next 
moment  he  was  smiling  at  his  own  folly,  and 
went  through  the  double  doors  which  she  had 
opened  for  him. 


II. 


He  found  himself  in  a  long,  low  room  with 
panelled  walls,  a  splendid  old  fireplace  and  a  few 
pieces  of  appropriately  dignified  furniture.  For  a 
moment  the  cool  twilight  in  the  room  half-blinded 
him;  he  stared  about  him  vaguely,  conscious  that 
he  was  still  haunted  by  the  scent  of  roses.  When 
his  sight  had  adapted  itself  to  the  obscurity  he  was 
able  to  perceive  an  old  lady  in  a  loose  dress  of  grey 
silk,  who  lay  on  a  couch  near  one  of  the  shaded 
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windows.  He  bowed,  and  the  old  lady  suddenly 
sat  up  and  regarded  him  with  a  pair  of  intensely 
vivid  black  eyes.  She  said  nothing,  and  it  was 
Geoffrey  who  broke  the  silence  by  apologising  for 
being  a  nuisance. 

The  old  lady  did  not  answer,  but  continued  to 
regard  him.  Then  she  collapsed  slowly  on  her 
cushions  and  murmured  in  a  soft  and  plaintive 
voice,  "Thank  Heaven,  at  any  rate  you're  a 
gentleman." 

Geoffrey  felt  slightly  embarrassed  and  could  think 
of  no  suitable  comment  on  this  odd  conversational 
opening.  He  smiled,  and  twirled  his  hat.  The  old 
lady  pointed  with  a  very  long  white  hand  to  a  chair 
near  her  couch. 

"  Please  sit  down,"  she  said,  "  and  tell  me  exactly 
what  these  wretches  are  bribing  you  to  do." 

In  spite  of  her  incisive  language  her  voice  seemed 
to  him  the  softest  that  he  had  ever  heard.  Its 
mellow  quality,  he  told  himself,  was  perfectly  in 
tune  with  the  spirit  of  the  house,  and  was,  no  doubt, 
the  result  of  forty  years — hadn't  the  fat  agent  said 
forty  ?  —  spent  in  the  environment  of  grey  stone, 
panelled  walls,  and  old-world  flowers.  He  sat  down 
in  the  chair,  feeling  grotesquely  loud  and  modern, 
and  tried  to  explain  the  nature  of  his  commission. 
She  listened  to  him  with  a  silence  that  was  somehow 
a  reproach,  and  he  found  himself  rapidly  developing 
a  lively  sense  of  shame  at  having  been  involved  in 
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such  a  detestable  intrigue  against  the  beautiful.  As 
he  talked  he  watched  her;  she  had  an  extremely 
fragile  aspect ;  her  gestures — she  moved  her  long 
thin  hands  very  frequently  —  were  slow  and  tired, 
but  her  face,  which  was  like  some  wonderful  old 
scarred  ivory,  was  full  of  vitality ;  her  eyes  gleamed, 
he  thought,  like  dark  ice  in  moonlight,  and  though 
her  lips  had  the  resigned  calmness  of  peaceful  age, 
their  lines  indicated  that  she  had  long  possessed  the 
habit  of  authority. 

When  Geoffrey  had  finished  his  catalogue  of 
imminent  horrors  she  folded  her  hands  and  sat 
perfectly  silent  for  some  time,  during  which  period 
his  sensations  developed  acutely.  At  last  she  spoke. 

"  Then  I  am  to  understand,  Mr  Mayne,  that 
you  are  prepared  to  aid  and  abet  in  all  this — this 
profanation  ? "  she  said  slowly. 

Geoffrey  forced  an  unhappy  smile. 

"  Really,  you  know,  I  feel  rather  ashamed  of  my- 
self," he  murmured. 

"  Ah  ! "  said  Mrs  Merstham.  She  contemplated 
him  for  a  moment,  then  said,  "I  know  nothing 
about  your  work,  Mr  Mayne,  but  I  felt,  almost  as 
soon  as  you  came  into  the  room,  that  you  were  one 
of  the  right  people.  I  live,  as  you  have  probably 
discovered,  in  a  nest  of  the  wrong  ones.  When  you 
told  me  about  the  profanations  I  saw  at  once  that 
you  were  sick  at  heart  with  the  thought  of  them. 
Do  you  really  mean  to  tell  me  that  in  spite  of 
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your  conscience  you  are  going  to  pull  down  four- 
teenth-century domestic  buildings — you  know  how 
rare  they  are — and  turn  the  place  into  a  modern 
hotel?" 

She  delivered  these  remarks  as  if  they  were  the 
beginning  of  a  speech  which  she  had  carefully 
prepared. 

Poor  Geoffrey  writhed.  "  It  looks  as  if  I  had  got 
to,"  he  answered  lamely.  "  Of  course  I'll  do  my 
best;  I'll  make  it  less  dreadful  than  you  imagine. 
You're  right  in  thinking  that  I  sympathise  very 
deeply  with  your  feelings  about  it,"  he  concluded 
desperately. 

She  seemed  not  to  hear  him.  "And  a  winter 
garden,  Mr  Mayne?"  she  demanded  inexorably. 

"  Oh,  I'm  certain  that  I  can  squash  the  winter 
garden,"  said  Geoffrey ;  "  and  as  to  pulling  down 
original  Gothic  work — the  destroyers  will  have  to 
step  over  my  prostrate  corpse.  Lots  of  old  places 
have  been  modernised,  quite  decently  —  so  that 
nobody  would  know,"  he  added  mendaciously. 

"They  were  not  Brandon,"  said  Mrs  Merstham. 
"  Brandon  is  unique.  It's  complete,  it's  a  living 
thing;  a  single  addition  would  ruin  it,  and  there 
isn't  a  brick  in  the  place  that  you  could  take  away. 
I  forgot;  you  haven't  seen  it.  If  only  I  could  be 
your  cicerone ! " 

"  I'm  tempted  to  say  that  I'm  glad  you  can't  be," 
said  Geoffrey,  smiling.  "  You  would  no  doubt  per- 
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suade  me  to  throw  up  the  whole  business.  You've 
made  me  half-hearted  already,  and  as  you  guessed, 
I  began  to  wobble  as  soon  as  I  saw  the  house." 

The  old  woman  drew  herself  slowly  from  her 
cushions  and  leant  forward.  "  Throw  it  up,  Mr 
Mayne ! "  she  said  solemnly ;  "  throw  it  up  and  save 
your  artistic  honour!  Of  course  you  know  your 
own  business  best,  but  I'm  certain  that  being  con- 
cerned with  a  pack  of  vulgarians  in  a  piece  of 
vandalism  can  do  you  no  good  professionally.  Take 
the  word  of  an  old  woman  who  lived  with  artists 
for  a  very  long  time, — if  you  share  this  crime  with 
that  unspeakable  fat  man  you'll  regret  it  all  your 
life.  Don't  sell  your  soul  to  him;  he's  the  Devil 
in  person ;  at  least,  he  would  be  if  one  could  imagine 
the  Devil  fat  and  vulgar.  Have  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  whole  affair." 

Her  black  eyes  scintillated.  Geoffrey  respected 
her  eagerness,  yet  he  could  not  help  feeling  slightly 
amused. 

"But,"  he  objected,  "if  I  don't  take  the  work  in 
hand  some  other  architect  will.  Granted  that  I'm 
one  of  the  right  people,  as  you  said,  isn't  it  better 
that  I  should  watch  over  the  place  than  that  one 
of  the  wrong  ones  should  get  hold  of  it?" 

The  old  lady  shook  her  head  fiercely.  "No  one 
shall  get  hold  of  it  as  long  as  I  have  a  chance  of 
seeing  them  first!"  she  declared.  Then  she  added, 
more  quietly :  "  It  isn't  a  question  of  watching  over 
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it;  it's  a  question  of  tearing  out  and  grafting  in. 
It's  like  pulling  down  a  Greek  temple  in  order  to 
sow  mushrooms ! " 

The  uncompromising  swiftness  of  her  attack  had- 
bewildered  him.  He  had  expected  to  find  a  can- 
tankerous dowager  who  would  treat  him  rudely 
because  she  was  annoyed  at  being  uprooted  and 
regarded  him  as  an  accessory  to  that  process;  but 
to  discover  a  dignified  and  beautiful  grande  dame 
who  planted  her  arrows  at  once  in  the  joint  of 
his  harness  which  gaped  most  widely — his  artistic 
scrupulousness  —  was  really  more  than  he  could 
endure  calmly.  He  murmured  a  reiteration  of  his 
desire  to  do  all  he  could  for  the  sake  of  the  house, 
and  said  that  with  her  permission  he  would  begin 
his  inspection  at  once.  She  assented  eagerly.  "  Go, 
go  ! "  she  cried.  "  Go  everywhere  and  go  alone.  I 
won't  send  any  one  with  you;  if  you  explore  by 
yourself  you  will  realise  it  all  much  better.  Only, 
if  you  feel  afterwards  that  you  can  stir  a  single 
stone,  I  beg  you  not  to  come  back  here ! " 

Geoffrey  bowed  gravely.  "  I  understand,"  he  said. 
"  If  I  do  see  any  way  of  compromise,"  he  added  after 
a  moment,  "I  shan't  dare  to  tell  you  of  it,  and  I 
give  you  my  word  that  I'll  do  my  best  to  prevent 
anything  being  touched  until  you  have  left  the 
house." 

She  raised  her  eyebrows.  "  My  dear  young  man, 
what  difference  will  that  make  ? "  she  cried.  "  You're 
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not  concerned  with  me,  you're  concerned  with  Bran- 
don. I'm  done;  I'm  a  mere  superfluous  survival; 
Brandon's  alive,  Brandon  is  going  on ! " 

"Of  course.  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Geoffrey. 
"  But  naturally  one  assumed  that  you  had  a  personal 
feeling  about  the  place.  You've  lived  here  so  long, 
you  must  have  associations "  he  paused. 

She  looked  at  him  suddenly  with  a  queer,  almost 
startled  expression.  "  Are  you  clever,  Mr  Mayne  ? " 
she  asked  abruptly. 

Geoffrey  shook  his  head  ruefully.  "Not  a  bit," 
he  answered.  "  Ask  any  one  in  my  profession.  This 
is  the  first  big  thing  that  has  been  offered  me,  and 
I've  been  working  for  ten  years." 

"  Ah ! "  said  Mrs  Merstham.  She  was  silent  for  a 
moment,  then  she  said  softly,  "  What  an  opportunity 
for  un  bel  gesto  !  You  are  certainly  fortunate." 

Geoffrey  smiled.  The  profession  of  an  architect, 
he  felt,  was  almost  uncomfortably  provided  with 
such  opportunities.  "Well,"  he  said  after  a  pause, 
"  I'll  set  off  on  my  tour  of  inspection.  And  if  you 
hear  me  sneaking  out  of  the  front  door — if  I  don't 
come  back " 

"  Oh !  you'll  come  back ! "  cried  Mrs  Merstham, 
sinking  down  on  her  cushions.  "  And  then  we'll 
fight  them  together!"  she  concluded,  as  he  opened 
the  door. 
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III. 


Two  hours  later  he  returned.  She  was  still  lying 
on  the  couch,  and  when  he  entered  she  glanced  up 
from  her  book.  Perhaps  she  noticed  that  he  looked 
slightly  warm  and  distinctly  excited;  his  mop  of 
dark  hair  was  ruffled,  and  there  were  marks  on  his 
clothes  which  seemed  to  indicate  that  he  had  been 
climbing  walls  or  investigating  subterranean  pass- 
ages. He  smiled  at  her  and  sat  down  in  the  chair 
by  her  side. 

She  looked  at  him  keenly  with  her  strange 
eyes. 

"  Well  ? "  she  said. 

He  threw  up  his  hands  like  a  man  who  surrenders 
to  overwhelming  odds.  "Oh!  of  course  you  were 
right,"  he  said;  "there's  absolutely  nothing  to  be 
done.  It's  perfect,  it  beggars  language.  Of  course 
I've  not  really  seen  it  yet ;  I  only  came  back  because 
I  thought  you  might  be  worried.  If  I  may,  I'll  go 
over  it  again  and  catch  the  late  train." 

Mrs  Merstham  smiled.  She  had  a  very  gentle  and 
sympathetic  smile.  "  You  will  have  some  tea  first," 
she  said.  "  It  will  be  here  in  a  moment,  and,"  she 
added,  "  I  ordered  two  cups." 

"  You  were  quite  safe ! "  cried  Geoffrey.  "  I'll  come 
down  to-morrow  and  see  the  agent  and  tell  him 
exactly  what  I  think.  I'll  make  him  wilt ! "  he 
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laughed  excitedly,  pushing  back  his  hair  from  his 
forehead.     The  old  lady  watched  him  silently. 

"The  spell  has  worked,"  she  said  after  a  while. 
"Mr  Mayne,"  she  went  on,  "you  know  the  people 
in  your  profession.  Don't  you  think  it  always  will 
work  ? " 

Geoffrey  became  grave  and  shook  his  head.  "O 
Lord,  no  ! "  he  said  mournfully.  "  You  don't  know 
what  Goths  most  of  them  are.  They'd  pull  a  place 
of  this  kind  to  bits  as  cheerfully  as  they'd  knock 
down  a  pig-sty.  Give  them  a  free  hand,  and  per- 
haps they'd  show  it  some  respect ;  but  Lord  Garvice 
knows  exactly  what  he  wants  doing,  and  they'd 
salve  their  horrible  consciences  by  saying  that  it 
was  their  duty  to  do  it.  I  can't  honestly  hold  out 
any  hope  to  you  that  the  place  won't  be  eventually 
ruined." 

The  light  of  battle  blazed  in  Mrs  Merstham's  eyes. 
"  Then  I'll  fight  them ! "  she  said.  "  I'll  do  every- 
thing,— I'd  bar  them  out  of  the  house  if  all  else 
failed, — I'll  write  to  the  papers,  I'll  appeal  to  the 
public,  I'll  make  it  a  scandal !  And  you  shall  stay 
here  and  help  me." 

Geoffrey  smiled.  "I  shall  be  delighted  to  do 
anything  that  I  can,"  he  said,  "  but  I'm  afraid  that 
writing  to  the  papers  won't  be  much  use.  The 
English  public  is  really  bored  by  beautiful  old 
things,  and  you  can't  expect  it  to  take  a  sudden 
interest  in  a  country  house  which  very  few  people 
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have  seen.  If  you  had  some  historical  associations 
— if  Charles  the  Second  had  climbed  one  of  your 
trees  to  escape  the  Roundheads,  or  William  the 
Fourth  had  given  Mrs  Jordan  a  suite  of  apartments 
in  the  tower,  you  might  succeed  in  awakening 
public  sympathy.  But  you've  nothing  of  that 
kind,  have  you  ? " 

"  Nothing,"  said  Mrs  Merstham,  "  except  that  the 
most  brilliant  man  of  his  time  lived  and  died 
here." 

Geoffrey  ransacked  his  memory  in  vain.  "They 
were  a  fine  old  family,"  he  said,  "  but  I  didn't  know 
that  any  one  of  them  was  immensely  famous,  except 
the  fellow  who  fought  at  Ramillies  and  was  given 
the  other  place  by  the  nation  as  a  reward  for  his 
services,  and  then  took  to  drink.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  he  wasn't  born  at  Brandon,  was  he  ?  He  came 
from  a  younger  branch  of  the  family.  Of  course, 
the  British  public  might  be  goaded  into  enthusi- 
asm for  the  castle  of  his  ancestors.  I  believe  the 
Americans  were  very  keen  to  carry  the  old  home 
of  the  Washingtons  away  bodily.  But  I  doubt  it ; 
that  fellow  isn't  a  national  hero ;  they've  forgotten 
him,  or  only  remember  him  as  a  rather  unedifying 
figure  in  school  histories." 

Mrs  Merstham  made  a  gesture  of  disdain.  "I 
didn't  mean  him,"  she  said,  "  and  I  didn't  mean  any 
of  them"  She  paused  for  a  moment,  watching 
Geoffrey's  bewildered  face,  and  then  continued  :  "  But 
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historical  associations  don't  matter ;  the  point  is 
that  the  place  is  perfect,  and  that  the  Goths  are  at 
its  gates.  They  came  thirty  years  ago,  but  they 
were  driven  away.  What  was  done  then  can  be 
done  again." 

She  uttered  these  mysterious  words  with  a  grand 
air  of  decision.  Geoffrey  stared  at  her. 

"  Who  drove  them  away  ? "  he  asked. 

"  My  husband,"  was  her  answer  after  a  moment. 

"  Ah  !  but  then  his  lease  wasn't  up,"  said  Geoffrey 
mournfully. 

"It  wouldn't  have  mattered  if  it  had  been,"  she 
said,  with  the  first  hint  of  feminine  inconsequence 
that  he  had  seen  in  her.  She  dropped  the  subject, 
and  began  to  talk  of  her  personal  possessions. 
During  his  excited  progress  through  the  house 
Geoffrey  had  noticed  dimly  that  it  was  full  of, 
though  not  crowded  with,  beautiful  pictures  and 
furniture.  He  was  something  of  an  amateur  in  the 
former  and  a  keen  student  of  the  latter,  and  he  had 
paused  occasionally  before  some  dark  Nativity  and 
stooped  to  inspect  some  tarnished  cassone,  wonder- 
ing if  they  were  the  work  of  the  great  masters  who 
were  instantly  suggested  to  him  by  their  style. 
His  cursory  ascriptions  had,  apparently,  often  been 
correct ;  the  late  Merstham,  it  seemed,  had  collected 
the  majority  of  these  masterpieces  long  ago  in  Italy, 
and  had  combined  with  an  infallible  eye  the  patience 
of  the  born  treasure-seeker.  Geoffrey  was  certain 
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very  soon  that  Mrs  Merstham  also  had  possessed 
her  full  share  of  these  qualities;  she  spoke  with 
luminous  wisdom  of  her  collection,  mentioning  all 
kinds  of  wonderful  things  which  Geoffrey  promised 
himself  the  pleasure  of  inspecting  at  the  earliest 
possible  opportunity,  and  lamenting  the  prospect  of 
being  forced  to  transplant  them.  She  had  come, 
not  unnaturally,  to  regard  them  as  part  and  parcel 
of  Brandon,  as  only  another  factor  in  the  production 
of  that  marvellous  atmosphere  which  had  by  this 
time  completely  intoxicated  the  young  architect. 
"When  I  tear  them  away,"  she  said,  "I  feel  that 
I  shall  leave  the  house  wounded  and  bleeding.  If 
that  horrible  Garvice  didn't  intend  to  install  his 
brainless  boy  and  that  noisy  American  minx,  I  be- 
lieve I  would  consent  to  let  them  all  remain.  I 
can't  live  long,  and  I'd  die  happy  if  I  knew  they 
were  still  here,  in  the  old  place,  with  people  who 
could  reverence,  who  could  feel !  " 

In  the  course  of  his  profession  Geoffrey  had  often 
been  amazed  at  the  wealth  of  the  private  art  col- 
lections in  England,  but  if  Mrs  Merst ham's  account 
was  half -true,  the  treasures  of  Brandon  were  prob- 
ably only  surpassed  by  a  very  few  of  the  greatest. 
The  place  had  one  immense  advantage  over  its 
rivals;  nothing  that  was  second-rate  had  been 
allowed  to  invade  it;  its  jewels,  even  if  they  were 
few,  were  of  the  finest  water. 

She   had   no    relatives,   she   told    him,   to   whom 
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she  could  bequeath  them,  and  was  greatly  troubled 
at  the  thought  of  their  destiny  after  her  death. 
She  really  meant,  Geoffrey  felt,  that  she  had  no 
relations  who  were  worthy  of  that  great  bequest, 
for,  of  i  course,  all  old  women  had  relatives.  He 
suggested  that  she  should  leave  her  collection  to 
the  nation. 

"I've  thought  of  that,"  she  answered,  "and  I'll 
do  it,  on  one  condition,  that  they  remain  at  Brandon 
and  that  Brandon  becomes  a  national  monument." 

"I'm  afraid  Lord  Garvice  would  have  something 
to  say  about  that ! "  cried  Geoffrey.  Mrs  Merstham 
shrugged  her  slender  shoulders,  and  intimated  that 
Lord  Garvice  was  the  kind  of  person  which  made 
her  yearn  for  the  long-prophesied  social  revolution. 
"And  England  shan't  have  them  unless  England 
behaves  decently ! "  she  added.  Though  she  was 
old  and  ill,  thought  Geoffrey,  she  had  a  funny 
trick  of  looking  like  a  defiant  child  when  she 
was  annoyed.  He  began  to  realise  that  she  was 
a  very  interesting  person. 

"You  will  come  down  to-morrow  and  see  the 
things,"  she  said  when,  an  hour  later,  he  rose  to 
bid  her  good-bye.  "And  you  had  certainly  better 
bring  a  bag.  Remember  that  we  have  sworn  a 
defensive  alliance.  I  can  give  you  two  rooms  in 
the  tower,  where  you  will  be  absolutely  quiet,  and 
can  work  if  you  want  to.  So  that's  settled,  isn't 
it  ?  I'm  not  afraid  of  your  being  bored." 
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Geoffrey,  as  he  pressed  her  beautiful  old  hand, 
felt  that  it  was  settled,  —  how,  he  hardly  knew. 
He  experienced  again  the  distracting  sensation  of 
being  completely  enthralled  by  the  spell,  as  she 
had  called  it,  of  the  house.  It  was  only  when  he 
had  taken  his  seat  in  the  London  express  that  he 
realised  how  much  greater  than  his  hope  to  see 
the  treasures  of  Brandon  was  his  desire  to  meet 
their  mistress  again.  The  nature  of  her  charm, 
her  "spell,"  he  could  not  at  present  attempt  to 
define.  He  only  knew  that  with  her  surroundings, 
her  enthusiasm,  and  her  beautiful  face,  she  was  the 
most  interesting  woman  whom  he  had  ever  met. 
Brandon  was  perfect,  but  he  was  fairly  on  the  way 
to  believing  that  it  owed  its  perfection  to  her, — 
that  she  was  the  soul  of  the  place.  A  strange  and 
mysterious  soul !  He  was  obliged  to  admit  to  him- 
self, when  he  thought  of  their  conversation,  that 
commonplace  people  would  have  called  her  unrea- 
sonable and  even  snappish. 

When  he  emerged   into   the   roar   of   London   it 

o 

seemed  to  him  that  the  thought  of  the  long  low 
room  actually  created  a  little  cloister  of  quiet  in 
his  brain,  and  a  scent  of  roses  seemed  to  hang  about 
his  stuffy  lodgings.  He  decided  before  he  went  to 
bed  that  he  had  no  work  of  sufficient  importance 
to  detain  him  in  London,  and  early  next  morning 
he  packed  a  bag  and  caught  the  ten  o'clock  train 
to  Kingsdown. 
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IV. 


Afterwards,  when  he  looked  back  on  the  fortnight 
at  Brandon,  it  always  seemed  to  him  to  resemble  an 
expanse  of  luminous  and  tranquil  water  which  lay 
between  plains  that  were  loud  with  the  din  of 
hammers  and  the  shriek  and  rattle  of  a  myriad 
engines.  From  a  man  whose  life,  judged  by  the 
usual  standards,  would  be  called  a  quiet  one,  this 
was  a  handsome  tribute  to  the  fine  quality  of  the 
ancient  mansion  and  to  the  tact  of  his  hostess. 
Every  period  of  the  day  had  its  peculiar  flavour: 
the  morning,  when  he  worked  or  dreamed  idly  in 
the  sunny,  silent,  octagonal  room  on  the  first  storey 
of  the  old  tower ;  the  leisurely  meal,  with  the  beau- 
tiful face  of  Mrs  Merstham  gleaming  at  him — it  was 
one  of  those  rare  faces  which  possess  a  kind  of 
essential  light — over  the  roses  and  the  old  silver; 
the  afternoon,  when  he  explored  ancient  crypts 
luxuriously  with  a  measuring  -  rod ;  the  stroll  at 
sunset  across  the  park,  and  dinner  by  the  light  of 
candles  which  cast  goblin  shadows  on  the  carved 
panelling,  or,  if  the  evening  was  hot,  beneath  a 
row  of  old  Venetian  lanterns  in  the  garden.  He 
would  lie  awake  at  night  in  the  great  airy  room 
with  windows  from  which  he  could  gaze  down  a 
sheer  precipice  of  masonry  into  the  moat,  mentally 
retasting  the  series  of  delicious  sensations  which  had 
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made  up  the  day ;  reluctant  even  to  miss  some  hours 
of  this  dreamy  interlude  in  his  life  by  sleeping. 

Of  one  fact  he  became  steadily  more  convinced  as 
the  days  passed.  His  first  theory  had  been  correct ; 
the  dominant  note  in  the  wonderful  harmony  which 
was  called  Brandon  was  supplied  neither  by  the 
grey  stones  nor  the  splendid  pictures ;  the  genius  of 
the  place  was  its  chatelaine,  and  when  she  departed, 
he  felt  he  would  never  care  to  see  it  any  more.  For 
this  fantastic  notion  there  was  some  excuse ;  old 
ladies  who  are  beautiful  and  wise  have  become  rare 
in  these  degenerate  days,  but  they  are  not  yet  wholly 
extinct;  Mrs  Merstham,  however,  was  the  first 
specimen  of  the  genus  that  Geoffrey  had  met,  and 
he  fell  headlong  in  love  witli  her.  His  mother  had 
died  before  he  could  remember,  and  his  early  years 
in  a  crowded  country  parsonage — he  had  been  the 
youngest  of  a  gigantic  family — had  been  saddened 
by  the  tyranny  of  an  aunt,  a  thoroughly  good 
woman  who  was  the  scourge  of  the  Sunday-school, 
and  was  far  too  much  occupied  with  making  the 
ends  of  her  brother's  tiny  stipend  come  somewhere 
near  a  meeting-point  to  have  any  time  to  spare  for 
the  finer  graces.  As  soon  as  Geoffrey  left  school  he 
was  sent  off  to  London  to  learn  the  rudiments  of  his 
future  profession,  and  scanty  leisure  and  scantier 
means  condemned  him  to  a  solitary  life.  After  he 
had  been  working  for  four  or  five  years  he  began  to 
earn  a  less  microscopic  income  and  was  able  to 
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travel ;  but  by  that  time  his  loneliness  had  become 
a  habit,  and  all  his  friends  were  men. 

She  seemed  to  him,  like  Rose  Aylmer  to  the  poet, 
to  possess  every  virtue  and  every  grace, — beauty,  wit, 
fine  taste,  courage,  kindness.  And  she  liked  him ; 
she  let  him  understand  quite  clearly  that  he  was  the 
most  satisfactory  young  man  whom  she  had  met.  To 
a  lonely  soul  there  is  balm  in  such  knowledge.  One 
of  her  most  attractive  features  was  her  candour  ;  she 
would  take  him  into  her  confidence  with  the  trust- 
fulness of  a  child ;  and  yet,  she  never,  to  him,  lost  her 
faint  air  of  mystery :  when  all  was  said,  her  charm 
was  impalpable,  elusive.  At  times  he  found  himself 
thinking  that  there  had  been  a  deep  sadness  in  her 
life  which  haunted  her — a  sadness  that  had  nothing 
to  do  with  being  ejected  from  Brandon.  Occasion- 
ally she  had  cynical  moods  which  startled  him. 
They  were  rare;  usually  she  possessed  a  gentle 
gaiety,  a  quiet  glow  of  fine  humour  which  seemed 
to  steep  her  rich  store  of  experience  in  a  kind  of 
mellow  haze.  Her  old  age,  he  felt,  was  not  a  descent 
into  chill  darkness,  but  a  beautiful  and  steady 
twilight. 

Her  spirits  were  amazing,  but  she  was  very  old — 
he  was  astonished  when  she  told  him  her  age — and 
her  physical  frailty  often  terrified  him.  She  assured 
him,  however,  that  his  coming  had  given  her  a  new 
lease  of  life  if  not  of  Brandon,  and  certainly  after  a 
few  days  she  seemed  better  and  was  able  to  walk 
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about  the  garden  and  the  old  fortress  with  the  help 
of  his  arm.  She  made  no  further  allusions  to  the 
winter  garden, — "I  refuse  to  bore  you  any  more 
with  that  rengaine  !  "  she  had  cried — and  awaited 
the  next  move  of  the  fat  agent  very  calmly.  "  I  feel 
perfectly  confident  that  together  we  can  confound 
their  politics,"  she  announced,  and  the  fact  that  she 
had  not  the  faintest  legal  right  to  oppose  the  Phil- 
istines did  not  trouble  her  in  the  least.  Together 
they  worked  systematically  through  the  whole 
collection  of  treasures,  proceeding,  on  account  of 
her  delicate  health,  with  a  leisureliness  that  was 
delightful  to  Geoffrey.  Besides  the  great  series  of 
pictures  there  were  marbles  and  terra  cottas  and 
bronzes,  pottery  from  Rhodes  and  Faenza,  coffers 
filled  with  sumptuous  brocades  and  silks,  and  a 
grand  array  of  old  armour,  from  brown  Saracenic 
chain-mail  to  brilliant  Renaissance  plate,  and  beauti- 
fully damascened  swords  and  maces.  The  defunct 
Merstham,  it  appeared,  had  been  a  great  authority 
on  armour  and  weapons  of  offence.  No  callers  in- 
terrupted the  gradual  visitation  of  these  treasures, — 
Mrs  Merstham  seemed  to  have  been  content  to  live 
in  absolute  solitude, — but  on  the  day  when  Geoffrey 
felt  that  he  had  seen  everything  a  mild  excitement 
was  created  by  the  arrival  of  a  tall,  thin  young 
man,  who  announced  that  he  had  been  despatched 
by  an  eminent  firm  of  architects  to  make  notes  with 
a  view  to  the  complete  restoration  of  Brandon. 
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Geoffrey  had  delivered  an  ultimatum  to  the  fat 
agent  a  week  before.  Mrs  Merstham,  who  was 
resting  in  her  bedroom,  sent  down  his  card  to 
Geoffrey.  "If  you  can't  summon  up  energy  to 
strangle  him"  she  wrote  very  neatly  in  pencil  on 
the  back  of  it,  "  turn  him  over  to  me"  The  young 
man  proved  to  be  a  timid  person  with  real  artistic 
enthusiasm,  and  the  result  of  an  immensely  technical 
harangue  from  Geoffrey  was  that  he  admitted  the 
wickedness  of  destroying  any  part  of  the  old 
building,  and  went  away  vowing  to  use  all  his 
influence  to  prevent  his  firm  doing  anything  of  the 
kind.  Geoffrey  was  greatly  astonished  at  the  effect 
of  his  own  persuasive  powers,  and  when  he  reported 
his  victory  to  Mrs  Merstham  he  said  as  much  to  her. 
She  smiled  very  wisely. 

"  I'm  not  astonished,"  she  said.  "  But  the  credit, 
my  dear  boy,  doesn't  belong  to  you.  It's  the  spell, 
the  spell  of  Brandon.  You'll  find  that  no  one  can 
resist  it." 

"  Not  even  the  fat  agent  ?  "  asked  Geoffrey. 

"  He  has  never  felt  it,"  she  answered.  "  If  I  could 
lock  him  up  in  the  tower  for  twenty-four  hours  he'd 
become  as  meek  as  a  lamb.  I'm  not  at  all  sure,"  she 
added  pensively,  "  that  I  shan't  invite  him  for  a  week- 
end when  you  are  gone." 

"  I  know  you'll  finish  by  doing  something  splen- 
didly wicked,"  said  Geoffrey. 

"  I'll  stick  at  nothing  ! "  she  flashed  out. 
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Next  day,  very  reluctantly,  he  hinted  that  it  was 
time  for  him  to  return  to  London.  In  reality,  there 
was  nothing  in  particular  that  called  him  back,  but 
he  had  begun  to  fear  that  his  presence  in  the  house 
excited  her  to  physical  efforts  for  which  she  would 
have  to  pay  later.  She  received  the  intimation  of 
his  departure  with  horror. 

"You're  never  going  to  leave  me  alone  in  the 
camp  of  the  Philistines  ! "  she  cried.  "  Besides,  you 
haven't  even  seen  everything!" 

"One  could  never  really  see  everything  unless 
one  were  you,"  said  Geoffrey.  "But  I've  done 
pretty  well.  I  feel  already  as  if  they  were  all 
old  friends." 

"  All ! "  she  said  with  a  smile. 

"I  don't  think  I've  missed  a  single  thing," 
Geoffrey  declared.  She  looked  at  him  with  one 
of  her  slow,  keen  glances.  "Very  well,"  she  said. 
"This  afternoon  you  shall  have  a  surprise.  But 
only  on  condition  that  you  don't  go  away.  Never 
mind  your  work ;  think  of  the  task  we've  got  before 
us  here ! " 

He  was  not  long  in  consenting  to  stay  for  a  few 
more  days.  "  But  you  won't  surprise  me,"  he  said, 
"you've  exhausted  all  my  possibilities  in  that 
direction.  If  you  suddenly  produced  the  chrys- 
elephantine Athena  of  Pheidias  I  should  merely 
smile.  And  I  don't  believe  you;  there  can't  be 
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anything   more.     It   really  wouldn't  be   quite  fair 
on  the  rest  of  the  world." 

"  Wait ! "  said  Mrs  Merstham  oracularly. 

V. 

During  his  first  inspection  of  the  house  he  had 
noticed  the  windows  of  a  room  into  which 'he  had 
not  been  able  to  penetrate,  and  had  concluded  that 
the  only  means  of  entering  it  was  through  a  door 
in  Mrs  Merstham's  bedroom.  After  luncheon,  how- 
ever, she  led  him  down  a  corridor  on  the  first  floor 
and  asked  him  to  lift  an  ancient  piece  of  tapestry 
which  hung  on  the  wall.  He  obeyed,  and  discovered 
a  small  door  in  the  panelling.  She  produced  a  key. 
"You're  highly  favoured,"  she  said.  "This  door 
hasn't  been  opened  for  years." 

He  opened  the  door  without  difficulty,  and  they 
entered  a  room  of  the  same  size  and  shape  as  the 
dining-room  below.  Evidently  Mrs  Merstham  used 
it  as  a  private  boudoir ;  the  windows  were  open,  and 
books  and  needlework  lay  on  a  large  oak  table. 
Every  available  space  in  the  walls,  which,  contrary 
to  the  usual  custom  at  Brandon,  were  not  panelled, 
was  covered  with  pictures,  and  of  these  half  a  dozen 
large  modern  works  caught  his  eye  at  once.  He 
stared  round  him  for  a  moment.  "  Hullo  ! "  he  cried. 
"  They  aren't  Felix  Thornes  ? " 
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She  nodded,  watching  him.  "Yes,"  she  said, 
"  they]  are  Thornes,  and  the  best  that  he  painted. 
Don't  you  think  that  I  ought  to  give  them  to  the 
nation  ? "  she  added  maliciously. 

Geoffrey  did  not  answer;  he  was  staring  at  the 
pictures.  He  had  known  that  Felix  Thome  was 
one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Victorian  painters,  but 
specimens  of  his  work  were  extremely  rare — there 
were  only  two  in  the  Tate  Gallery — and  he  had 
had  little  opportunity  of  appreciating  it.  He  gazed 
at  each  picture  for  some  time,  then  he  turned  to 
his  hostess. 

"But  they're  magnificent,"  he  cried.  "How  did 
you  get  them  ? "  Mrs  Merstham  looked  at  him 
with  a  very  strange  expression. 

"  I  lived  in  his  time,"  she  replied.  "  Why  shouldn't 
I  get  them  ? " 

Geoffrey  laughed,  still  staring  at  the  pictures. 
"Of  course,  one  always  forgets  that,"  he  said. 
"But  you  must  have  been  singularly  prompt  to 
appreciate  him.  No  one  else  did,  did  they  ?  And 
I  always  understood  that  he  destroyed  a  lot  of  his 
work  after — well,  after  he  smashed  up,  you  know." 

"  Ah ! "  said  Mrs  Merstham.  She  was  silent  for 
a  moment.  "  So  you  have  heard  of  the — the  smash- 
up,  as  you  call  it  ? " 

Geoffrey  transferred  his  attention  to  another 
picture. 

"  Oh  yes,"  he  said. 
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Mrs  Merstham  sank  into  a  chair.  "  It  must  have 
been  a  long  time  before  you  were  born,"  she  ob- 
served after  another  pause. 

"It  was,"  said  Geoffrey;  "but  of  course  a  few 
people  know  about  it  still, — people  who  are  keen, 
that  is.  If  the  story's  true  it's  the  most  amazing 
puzzle  in  the  whole  history  of  art.  He  seems  to 
have  been  a  kind  of  modern  Leonardo,  an  expert 
in  everything — only  too  great  an  expert,  apparently. 
Do  you  think  it's  true  ? "  he  demanded  suddenly, 
turning  towards  her.  "  If  any  one  in  England  should 
know,  I  believe  it's  you  ! " 

Her  strange  expression  deepened.  "  Why  do  you 
say  that?"  she  asked. 

"Oh,  you  knew  every  one — and  everything — at 
that  time,'J  Geoffrey  answered. 

"He  was  a  great  genius,  and  he  was  judged  and 
condemned  by  fools,"  said  Mrs  Merstham.  Geoffrey 
passed  on  to  another  picture. 

"Anyhow  it's  an  extraordinarily  interesting 
legend,"  he  said,  "and  when  one  looks  at  these 
pictures  it  becomes  more  of  a  puzzle  than  ever. 
That  a  fellow  who  could  paint  like  this  should 
waste  his  time  copying  things !  It  wasn't  as  if  he 
was  poor ;  I've  always  heard  that  he  had  heaps  of 
money,  and  lived  like  a  prince  of  the  Renaissance. 
Did  you  ever  meet  him  ? " 

"  Yes,  I  met  him,"  said  Mrs  Merstham.  "  He  was 
the  most  brilliant  man  that  I  ever  knew  or  read 
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of.  But  don't  you  think  that  you  had  better  look 
at  the  other  pictures  ? " 

"  Oh,  after  Thome's "  protested  Geoffrey.  But 

he  obeyed. 

Between  the  Thornes  were  hung,  rather  incon- 
gruously, a  number  of  dark  old  Italian  works,  all 
religious  in  subject,  and  all  looking  as  if  they  would 
be  none  the  worse  for  a  careful  cleaning.  He  in- 
spected them  with  interest ;  they  were  all  fine,  and 
several  of  them  seemed  vaguely  familiar  to  him. 
At  last,  as  he  stood  opposite  a  small  Virgin  and 
Child,  he  uttered  an  exclamation. 

"I've  seen  this  before,"  he  cried.  "I  mean,  I've 
seen  a  picture  exactly  like  it.  It's  in  Verona;  it's 
a  Girolamo  dei  Libri.  Is  this  an  early  copy  or  a 
replica  ?  It  looks  as  old  as  the  hills." 

"It  is  a  copy,"  said  Mrs  Merstham.  "It  was 
painted  in  1860.  They  are  all  copies." 

"  What !  all  of  them  ? "  cried  Geoffrey.  "  But  they 
look  so  old  and  mouldy.  The  fellow  who  did  them 
must  have  been "  His  voice  died  away  sud- 
denly; he  stared  at  the  pseudo-Italian  pictures,  he 
stared  at  the  great  Thornes.  "  They  aren't  by  him 
too?"  he  asked  slowly. 

"  Every  picture  in  this  room  is  by  Felix  Thorne," 
said  Mrs  Merstham. 

"  Good  heavens ! "  said  Geoffrey,  with  an  excited 
laugh ;  "  no  wonder  people  believed  that  story ! " 
He  looked  at  her,  and  for  the  first  time  became 
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conscious  of  her  strange  expression.  A  sudden  fore- 
boding assailed  him;  the  locked  room,  the  great 
pictures,  and  her  mysterious  air — he  began  to  feel 
that  he  had  been  singularly  stupid. 

"  I  ought  to  have  realised  before,"  he  said ;  "  I've 
been  saying  things  that  have  hurt  you.  He  was  a 
friend  of  yours,  or  a  relative.  Please  try  to  for- 
give me." 

She  looked  up  at  him  then  with  a  sad  little  smile, 
but  her  face  was  quite  calm. 

"  Felix  Thorne  was  my  husband,"  she  said. 

Even  in  the  midst  of  his  confusion  Geoffrey  was 
conscious  of  a  wild  thrill  of  excitement.  "Your 
husband  !  "  he  cried.  "  But — the  name  ? " 

"I  married  Mr  Merstham  afterwards,"  she  said, 
"he  was  an  old  friend  of  Felix.  And  now,"  she 
added,  "  you  understand  all  about  Brandon." 

"  Brandon  ! "  echoed  Geoffrey.  She  rose,  came 
towards  him,  and  stared  straight  into  his  eyes. 

"  Don't  you  understand  ?  "  she  said.  "  He  made 
Brandon,  he  was  Brandon,  he  is  Brandon ;  he  filled 
it  with  these  things  and  he  lived  here.  The  spell 
that  you  feel,  that  I  feel,  that  every  one  feels — it's 
his ;  his  personality  lives  in  the  place  ! "  She  made 
a  magnificent  gesture.  "  Don't  you  see  ?  "  she  cried 
suddenly.  "  He  isn't  dead.  His  body  was  buried 
long  ago,  but  he  is  here  still.  I  feel  his  presence 
just  as  I  felt  it  on  the  day  when  first  I  met  him. 
Shouldn't  I  know,"  she  concluded  passionately,  "I, 

s 
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who  shared  all  the  splendour  and  helped  him  to  bear 
all  the  vile  calumny  ?  He's  alive,  he's  with  us ! 
While  we  keep  Brandon  we  keep  him ! " 

Abruptly  her  voice  failed,  and  she  pressed  her 
handkerchief  to  her  lips.  Geoffrey  could  say 
nothing.  In  silence  they  descended  the  stairs,  and 
they  parted  in  the  hall  without  a  word. 


VI. 


As  he  walked  across  the  park  he  meditated  deeply 
on  that  singular  scene.  Had  she,  he  wondered,  con- 
fided her  secret  to  him  from  pure  friendliness,  or 
was  she  using  it  as  another  bond  with  which  to  hold 
him  still  more  closely  in  their  alliance  against  the 
foes  of  Brandon  ?  He  had  a  feeling  that  he  was 
now  irrevocably  committed;  she  had  done  him  the 
greatest  honour  that  she  could  conceive,  and  to 
desert  her  at  this  point  would  seem  to  imply  that 
he  felt  no  reverence  for  the  dead  master,  and  no 
respect  for  her  strange  but  magnificent  obsession. 
At  any  rate,  her  abrupt  revelation  made  her  even 
more  interesting  than  before,  and  Geoffrey  was 
confident  that  she  and  Felix  Thorne  must  have 
been  a  wonderful  pair.  He  ransacked  his  memory 
for  all  the  gossip  that  he  had  heard  of  the  great 
Thorne  scandal,  and  the  results  of  his  search  were 
more  or  less  as  follows. 
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During  a  winter  in  Venice,  somewhere  about  1850, 
Felix  Thorne,  who  was  painting  there,  became  inti- 
mate with  Lord  Heysham,  who  had  inherited  the 
famous  collection  of  pictures,  now  dispersed,  at 
Beamish  Castle.  Lord  Heysham  cared  very  little  for 
his  pictures'^or  for  art  in  general,  but  he  developed  a 
strong  admiration  for  Thorne,  who  was  a  brilliant 
talker  and  a  delightfully  gay  companion,  and  even 
bought  some  of  his  work,  which  was  then  known 
only  to  a  few  people,  though  it  had  earned  the 
disapproval  of  the  late  Mr  Ruskin.  Amongst  the 
Beamish  pictures  was  a  magnificent  nude  figure  of  a 
youth,  who  was  called  St  Sebastian  but  was  much 
more  like  a  Sicilian  shepherd,  and  there  was  ample 
evidence,  both  intrinsic  and  historical,  that  this 
picture  was  an  authentic  and  unaltered  work  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci.  In  the  following  summer 
Thorne  went  on  a  visit  to  Beamish  Castle,  and,  in 
accordance  with  his  usual  habit  when  he  was  taking 
a  holiday  in  the  vicinity  of  old  masters,  set  to  work 
to  copy  some  of  the  finest  things  in  the  collection. 
Apparently  he  had  a  theory  that  copying,  whilst  it 
kept  his  hand  in,  was  the  best  possible  change  from 
original  work.  He  was  always  alone  in  the  gallery 
— Lord  Heysham  most  rarely  visited  or  encouraged 
visits  to  his  pictures — and  he  stayed  at  Beamish 
Castle  for  two  or  three  months.  Records  of  his 
charming  repartees  during  that  period  may  be  found 
in  several  volumes  of  memoirs  by  aristocratic  ladies 
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and  gentlemen  who  happened  to  be  his  fellow -guests. 
At  the  end  of  his  visit  he  gave  an  informal  exhibi- 
tion of  his  copies  for  the  benefit  of  Lord  Heysham 
and  his  friends,  and  then  departed,  having  won  the 
esteem  of  all  (to  quote  certain  of  the  memoirs),  by 
the  grace  of  his  person,  the  suavity  of  his  conversa- 
tion, and  his  undeniable  taste  for  the  Fine  Arts. 

About  a  year  later  a  certain  expert  in  Italian 
pictures  obtained  access  to  Lord  Heysham's  collection, 
and  after  examining  the  Leonardo  intently  for  nearly 
half  an  hour,  briefly  pronounced  it  to  be  a  forgery. 
Lord  Heysham  was  greatly  annoyed  by  this  expres- 
sion of  opinion,  which  the  expert  persisted  in  repeat- 
ing in  London  clubs,  and  after  a  while  he  developed 
sufficient  interest  in  the  affair  to  summon  other 
experts  to  Beamish  Castle,  and  even  to  show  the 
picture  to  aesthetic  persons  who  arrived  there  with- 
out an  invitation.  The  opinions  of  these  wise  men 
were  divided;  a  few  held  that  the  picture  was  an 
original  Leonardo,  but  the  majority  decided  that  it 
was  a  copy  which  had  been  painted  less  than  ten  years 
before.  As  the  original  had  hung  in  the  castle  for 
over  a  hundred  years  there  was  only  one  deduction 
to  be  drawn.  Lord  Heysham  loudly  and  bitterly 
proclaimed  (in  the  strictest  confidence)  to  all  his 
friends  that  that  infernal  rascal  Thorne  had  stolen 
the  Leonardo  and  hung  a  copy  of  his  own  in  its 
place. 

The  ugly  story  spread   rapidly.      Thorne,  it  ap- 
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peared,  went  to  Lord  Heysham,  and  asserted  his 
innocence ;  Lord  Heysham  insulted  him  and  ordered 
him  to  produce  the  original,  or  as  Thorne  called 
it,  the  copy.  Thorne  could  only  allege  that  it  had 
been  destroyed,  and  this  very  lame  explanation  was 
held  sufficient  to  damn  him  in  the  sight  of  all  honest 
men.  He  was  ejected  forcibly  from  Beamish  Castle, 
and  challenged  Lord  Heysham,  but  his  demand  for 
satisfaction  was  ignored,  for  certain  scientific  tests 
applied  to  the  picture  had  been  held  to  prove  finally 
that  it  was  modern,  and  Lord  Heysham's  friends 
gave  themselves  the  pleasure  of  informing  Thorne 
that  a  nobleman  was  under  no  obligation  to  cross 
swords  with  a  thief.  Lord  Heysham  hacked  the 
copy  of  the  Leonardo  to  pieces  with  his  own  hand, 
but,  perhaps  because  of  his  former  friendship  with 
Thorne,  would  take  no  legal  proceedings.  No  trace 
was  discovered  of  the  original.  Thorne  disappeared ; 
it  was  rumoured  that  he  went  to  live  in  Spain,  and 
that  the  lady  to  whom  he  was  betrothed  married  him 
in  the  teeth  of  everything.  Thirty  years  later  the 
extraordinary  vogue  that  arose  for  his  very  rare 
pictures  revived  for  a  moment  an  ancient  scandal. 
He  died,  famous  for  his  work,  but  personally  un- 
known, about  1880. 

This  was  the  case  against  Thorne.  On  the  other 
side  it  had  been  hinted  that  Lord  Heysham  had 
secretly  sold  his  Leonardo  after  causing  a  copy  to 
be  executed,  and  that  when  the  experts  had  detected 
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the  trick  he  had  made  Thorne  the  scapegoat  of  his 
crime.  This  theory  seemed  an  improbable  one; 
Lord  Heysham  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  man 
of  honour,  and  was  far  too  wealthy  to  be  obliged 
to  raise  money  by  such  a  dubious  method.  The 
latter  argument,  of  course,  held  good  as  regards 
Thorne ;  he  was  rich,  and  it  was  unlikely  that  even 
the  most  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
would  run  such  appalling  risks  merely  for  the  sake 
of  being  able  to  contemplate  his  stolen  treasure  in 
secret.  It  was  known  that  he  had  offered  to  allow 
Lord  Heysham  to  search  every  corner  of  his  house 
in  Chelsea,  but  of  course  it  was  possible  that  he 
had  an  accomplice  who  was  keeping  the  picture  for 
him.  The  mystery  remained  unsolved  ;  the  Leonardo 
was  never  seen  again.  Lord  Heysham  died  a  few 
years  afterwards,  and  many  people  believed  Thorne  to 
be  dead  also,  though  it  was  rumoured  amongst  artists 
that  he  was  living  a  retired  life  in  the  country. 

Geoffrey  thought  over  the  whole  story  as  he  strolled 
in  the  park.  His  friendship  with  the  mistress  of 
Brandon  lent  a  strong  bias  to  his  judgment;  it  was 
possible,  he  felt,  that  she  would  have  married  a 
guilty  man,  but  she  would  not  have  displayed  the 
strange  superstitious  reverence  for  his  memory  which 
made  her  regard  Brandon  as  the  shrine  where  his 
spirit  still  abode.  That  Thorne  could  have  persuaded 
her  of  his  innocence  when  he  was  actually  guilty 
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Geoffrey  did  not  believe  for  a  moment ;  she  was  far 
too  clear-sighted ;  either  she  knew  that  he  had  not 
stolen  the  Leonardo  or  she  was  a  confederate.  The 
latter  idea  Geoffrey  laughed  to  scorn  when  he 
thought  of  her  splendid,  proud  old  face.  He  felt 
strongly  inclined  to  lay  the  blame  for  the  whole 
affair  on  the  experts, — a  tribe  whom  he  regarded 
with  the  distrust  that  is  usually  more  or  less  alive 
in  the  heart  of  the  practical  artist.  After  all, 
technical  art  criticism  was  at  a  low  ebb  in  the 
earlier  days  of  the  Victorian  epoch,  and  probably  the 
chemical  investigation  of  paint  was  not  much  better. 
It  was  quite  possible  that  the  picture  which  had 
been  hewn  in  pieces  by  the  infuriated  hand  of  the 
late  Lord  Heysham  was  actually  the  real  Leonardo. 
Certainly  the  circumstantial  evidence  was  all  against 
Thorne,  but  on  the  other  hand  was  the  insuperable 
fact  of  there  being  no  motive  for  the  theft  except 
a  desire  to  play  a  cruel  trick  on  a  friend,  or  the 
equally  improbable  one  of  wishing  to  have  a  Leonardo 
to  gloat  over  in  secret.  Both  of  them  seemed  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  Geoffrey.  She  would  not  have 
cared  for  any  one  who  was  capable  of  cruelty  or  of  an 
essentially  morbid  craving.  That  Thome  had  retired 
into  solitude  after  the  scandal  proved  nothing;  he 
often  disappeared  suddenly  for  long  intervals,  and 
his  marriage  was  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  last 
retirement  being  extended  indefinitely. 

He  ceased  to  meditate  on  the  affair,  and  flushed 
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with  shame  as  he  remembered  his  flippant  remarks 
when  Mrs  Merstham  had  first  shown  him  Thome's 
pictures.  His  stupidity  seemed  almost  unforgivable ; 
it  could  only  be  atoned  for  by  proving  to  her  that 
he  believed  the  ancient  scandal  to  have  been  a  mere 
storm  in  a  teacup,  by  abandoning  himself  to  the  in- 
fection of  her  enthusiasm — all  her  enthusiasms  were 
infectious — for  the  great  man's  memory.  Already 
he  seemed  to  be  fairly  launched  on  the  flowing  tide ; 
the  thrill  of  excitement  which  he  had  felt  had  been 
succeeded  by  an  abiding  sensation  of  intense  curi- 
osity to  hear  all  that  she  had  to  tell  of  that  way- 
ward and  enigmatic  genius,  the  Leonardo  de  nos 
jours,  in  whom  had  been  united  the  temperaments  of 
poet,  painter,  adventurer,  and  sage.  He  was  not 
disappointed.  Now  that  her  secret  was  revealed,  she 
confided  in  him  royally  and  talked  all  the  evening  of 
Felix  Thorne.  Her  reminiscences  seemed  to  come 
pouring  out  haphazard,  but  in  reality  he  felt  she 
had  a  notable  gift  of  instinctive  selection;  from 
what  seemed  to  be  a  mass  of  unsifted  details  the 
tremendous  figure  of  the  man  arose  brilliantly  com- 
plete. Even  his  actual  physical  aspect  seemed  to 
be  revealed,  and  when  she  showed  Geoffrey  a  portrait 
of  him  which  hung  in  her  bedroom,  the  young  man 
cried,  in  a  voice  that  thrilled  with  delighted  wonder, 
"  I  knew  he  was  exactly  like  that ! "  Once  again 
there  seemed  to  be  magic  at  Brandon. 
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VII. 


The  following  days  were  devoted  almost  entirely 
to  the  memory  of  Felix  Thorne.  For  Mrs  Merstham 
it  was  the  occasion  for  a  kind  of  pious  orgy  of 
reminiscence ;  she  showed  Geoffrey  his  letters — those 
wonderful  letters  in  the  queer,  bold  handwriting  that 
spread  over  so  many  sheets  of  faded  paper — she  un- 
packed all  his  sketch-books,  she  read  his  poems,  she 
opened  every  possible  floodgate  of  the  past  and  over- 
whelmed her  young  friend  with  a  deluge  of  intimate 
revelation.  The  house,  Geoffrey  discovered,  was 
exactly  as  Thorne  had  left  it,  except  that  the  room 
which  he  had  used  as  a  studio  was  now  the  gallery 
which  held  his  pictures ;  his  walking-sticks  were  in 
the  hall,  his  large,  soft  felt  hats  remained  in  the 
recess  below  the  stairs,  like  those  of  Cardinals  in  an 
Italian  church,  and  the  palette  which  he  had  been 
using  just  before  his  death  was  still  uncleaned.  The 
continued  presence  of  these  familiar  things  was  not 
due  merely  to  a  gentle  sentimentalism ;  Mrs  Mers- 
tham seemed  to  be  completely  convinced  that  the 
spirit  of  Felix  Thorne  still  lived  in  Brandon,  and 
found  pleasure  in  the  fact  that  everything  was 
exactly  as  ,it  had  been  during  his  former  life. 
Geoffrey  never  dared  to  ask  her  if  she  had  actually 
seen  him  since  his  death,  but  he  was  quite  certain 
what  her  answer  would  have  been  if  he  had  ventured 
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to  do  so.  He  found  himself  thinking  that  the  situa- 
tion, when  the  late  Merstham  was  alive,  must  have 
been  slightly  awkward  for  that  apparently  rather 
commonplace  personage;  later,  he  discovered  that 
during  the  four  years  of  her  second  union  Mrs 
Merstham  had  not  resided  at  Brandon.  Several 
remarks  that  she  made  led  Geoffrey  to  suppose  that 
she  had  married  again  when  she  was  still  half- 
demented  with  grief  and  loneliness,  but  she  made  no 
direct  allusion  to  her  second  husband,  who  appeared 
to  have  faded  entirely  from  her  memory  as  soon  as 
she  returned  to  Brandon  and  came  under  the  spell. 

It  was  not  long  before  Geoffrey  found  himself, 
somewhat,  even  then,  to  his  surprise,  accepting  the 
existence  of  the  dead  man's  "  aura  "  as  a  matter  of 
course.  They  spoke  of  it  openly,  as  an  everyday 
fact  of  their  lives,  and  there  were  moments  when 
Geoffrey,  watching  the  eyes  of  his  hostess,  felt  that 
he  was  only  hindered  from  sharing  her  complete 
vision  by  a  gross  kind  of  myopia.  On  several  occa- 
sions, when  he  was  going  through  the  house  at 
dusk,  he  was  more  than  inclined  to  believe  that 
some  one  whom  he  could  not  see  had  passed  him  in 
the  hall  or  gone  out  by  some  door  which  he  had  left 
open.  He  had  always  cherished  a  distaste  for  the 
so-called  supernatural,  and  at  first  he  told  himself 
that  existence  in  that  cloistered  and  rarefied  atmos- 
phere was  beginning  to  affect  his  nerves ;  but  very 
soon  these  sudden  obsessions  became  so  frequent 
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that  he  ended  by  accepting  them  as  commonplace 
events  in  the  day.  One  fact  which  he  noticed  was 
that  as  he  became  more  and  more  convinced  of  the 
spiritual  presence,  or  at  any  rate  the  surviving  in- 
fluence of  Thorne,  he  found  Mrs  Merstham's  per- 
sonality waning  in  vividness.  It  was  not  that  she 
was  less  charming  or  less  beautiful — he  adored  her 
daily  with  greater  fervour — but  that  she  had  simply 
ceased  to  be  what  he  had  once  thought  her,  the 
living  embodiment  of  the  genius  of  Brandon.  That 
genius  was  no  longer  embodied,  but  it  was  present 
everywhere.  It  was  benevolent,  he  felt;  the  peace 
of  the  place  was  in  some  way  due  to  it,  and  Geoffrey 
was  certain  that  it  did  not  disapprove  of  his  own 
invasion  of  the  sanctuary.  Mrs  Merstham  seemed 
to  realise  this  fact  also.  "  He  likes  you,"  she  said 
calmly  one  day  at  dinner;  "he  feels  that  he  can 
trust  you  to  work  for  him  and  for  Brandon." 
Geoffrey  could  not  help  feeling  ridiculously  pleased, 
but  he  thought  privately  that  the  spirit  of  Felix 
Thorne  must  certainly  be  denied  all  knowledge  of 
the  future  if  it  imagined  that  Brandon  could  be 
preserved  from  the  hands  of  the  Philistines.  The 
term  of  Mrs  Merstham's  occupation  was  drawing 
ominously  near. 

She  seemed,  in  those  last  days  of  his  visit,  to  be 
perfectly  confident  that  the  desecration  could  not  be 
accomplished.  He  gave  up  all  attempts  to  make  her 
realise  the  true  position  of  affairs  ;  after  all,  perhaps 
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she  did  realise  it,  but  had  some  last  card  to  play  of 
which  he  knew  nothing.  One  event  happened  that 
Geoffrey  did  not  expect :  Lord  Garvice,  unattended 
by  the  fat  agent,  rode  across  the  park,  had  a  long 
interview  with  Mrs  Merstham,  and  devoted  a  whole 
afternoon  to  the  inspection  of  Brandon.  Geoffrey 
accompanied  him,  and  was  astonished  to  find  that 
he  beheld  the  interior  of  his  unique  possession  for 
the  first  time.  The  noble  owner  was  quite  amiable, 
admitted  that  the  old  place  was  awfully  jolly,  but 
darkly  hinted  that  he  was  completely  under  the 
thumb  of  his  American  daughter-in-law.  He  was  a 
person  who  gave  the  impression  of  having  passed  his 
whole  life  under  various  thumbs  ;  even  Geoffrey  was 
able  to  convince  him  that  he  must  renounce  all  idea 
of  a  winter  garden.  A  few  days  later  he  paid  a 
second  visit,  when  Geoffrey  was  out,  and  had  tea 
with  Mrs  Merstham.  Geoffrey  met  him  as  he  was 
coming  away,  and  at  his  request  walked  with  him 
across  the  park.  Lord  Garvice  was  in  high  good 
humour,  and  spoke  of  his  hostess  with  warm  appre- 
ciation. "I'd  no  idea  she  was  such  a  charming 
woman,"  he  said,  "  but  then,  she  never  gave  us  a 
chance  of  knowing  her.  My  wife  called  on  her,  of 
course,  when  we  came  to  Kingsdown,  but  she 
showed  pretty  plainly  she  wanted  to  be  alone.  The 
place  seems  to  fit  her  exactly,  don't  it  ?  And  all 
those  beautiful  things !  Ton  my  word,  I  feel  down- 
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right  sorry  that  she's  got  to  go.     If  it  wasn't  for 

Euphemia " 

Euphemia,  it  seemed,  was  the  American  daughter- 
in-law.  Geoffrey  chuckled  inwardly,  wondering  if 
the  spell  was  beginning  to  work  upon  Lord  Garvice. 
When  he  returned  to  Brandon  he  found  Mrs  Mers- 
tham  looking  tired  but  elated.  She  merely  men- 
tioned that  Lord  Garvice  seemed  very  much  bored 
with  living  alone  at  Kingsdown.  Lady  Garvice,  it 
appeared,  had  died  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 


VIII. 

Then,  abruptly,  the  catastrophe  happened. 

It  was  on  the  following  day  that  Geoffrey,  whilst 
investigating  the  basement  of  the  tower,  found  a 
small  door  that  led  to  certain  cellars  of  which  he 
had  not  suspected  the  existence.  He  was  delighted 
with  this  discovery,  and  after  he  had  fetched  a 
lantern  from  his  room,  he  opened  the  door,  which 
was  not  locked,  but  offered  a  stubborn  resistance 
which  showed  that  it  had  not  been  in  regular  use 
for  a  long  time.  He  found  himself  in  a  series  of 
three  small  vaulted  chambers ;  they  were  quite 
dark,  but  dry  and  well  ventilated;  two  of  them 
were  empty,  but  the  third  was  fitted  with  shelves, 
and  on  the  shelves  were  a  great  many  rolls  of  some- 
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thing  which  looked  like  canvas,  and  several  large 
wooden  cases,  of  the  kind  in  which  pictures  are 
packed  for  travelling,  leant  against  the  opposite 
wall.  Geoffrey  inspected  one  of  the  canvas  rolls, 
and  found  that  it  was  an  unfinished  painting. 
Evidently  Felix  Thorne  had  used  this  subterranean 
grotto  as  a  dumping -ground  for  works  which  he 
had  regarded  as  failures.  Geoffrey  felt  a  thrill  of 
excitement;  failures  they  might  have  seemed  to 
that  lofty  and  fastidious  mind,  but  what  an  interest 
they  would  have  now,  what  a  light  they  would 
throw  on  its  methods !  He  wondered  if  Mrs 
Merstham  knew  of  their  existence ;  then,  as  he 
noticed  that  they  were  singularly  free  from  dust, 
he  began  to  suspect  that,  after  all,  his  first  assump- 
tion was  wrong,  and  that  they  had  been  recently 
transferred  to  the  cellar. 

He  had  no  scruples  about  inspecting  them;  Mrs 
Merstham  had  given  him  carte  blanche  for  the 
whole  of  Brandon.  He  unrolled  a  number  of  the 
canvasses ;  they  proved  mainly  to  be  copies  of 
Italian  pictures,  some  famous,  some  unknown,  and 
were  for  the  most  part  incomplete ;  several  were 
mere  outlines  in  sepia.  The  lantern  gave  a  very 
poor  light,  and  after  a  short  time  he  resolved 
to  defer  his  inspection  until  he  had  brought  a 
lamp. 

Before  leaving  the  cellars  he  strolled  over  to  the 
wooden  cases.  They  were  all  carefully  fastened 
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with  screws.  It  was  at  this  moment  that  he 
suffered  a  most  disquieting  experience.  Even  whilst 
he  was  idly  speculating  as  to  what  kind  of  treasures 
they  concealed,  and  promising  himself  that  if  they 
held  pictures  he  would  at  once  obtain  permission 
to  open  them,  he  became  conscious  that  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  place  had  become  intensely  hostile: 
that  some  ungovernable,  irrational  terror  had  in- 
vaded his  brain,  and  was  prompting  him  to  get  out 
of  the  cellar  as  quickly  as  possible.  He  made  a 
violent  effort  to  fight  against  this  sudden  obses- 
sion, but  it  increased  with  each  moment,  tormenting 
his  nerves  like  a  crescendo  of  unbearably  shrill 
sound.  He  tried  to  reason  with  himself;  perhaps 
the  air  in  the  place,  although  he  had  breathed 
without  difficulty  whilst  he  was  looking  at  the 
canvasses,  was  in  reality  foul.  He  unfastened  the 
front  of  the  lantern ;  the  small  flame  burned 
steadily.  His  horrible  sensations  increased ;  an  icy 
finger  seemed  to  touch  his  spine,  and  his  hands 
trembled  ridiculously.  In  attempting  to  shut  the 
lantern  he  upset  it,  and  the  flame  went  out.  He 
found  his  way  to  the  door  with  a  rapidity  that 
amazed  him,  but  even  when  he  was  once  more  sit- 
ting in  his  sunny  room  he  shivered  as  if  he  were 
in  the  clutches  of  some  swift  sickness.  It  was  only 
after  an  hour  that  he  recovered  his  self-control. 

He  felt  no  doubt  at  all  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
affair.     He  had  been  looking  at  things  which  Felix 
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Thorne  had  accounted  unworthy  of  publication,  and 
the  dead  artist  had  been  swift  to  manifest  resent- 
ment, to  warn  him  off.  This,  thought  Geoffrey,  after 
the  first  effects  of  the  shock  had  passed  away,  was 
rather  childish  behaviour  on  the  part  of  the  spirit ; 
his  own  intention  in  unearthing  the  unfinished 
copies  had  been  entirely  friendly,  and  it  was  hardly 
fair  that  he  should  have  been  the  victim  of  a  hos- 
tile demonstration.  He  felt  annoyed  with  himself 
for  having  been,  as  he  bluntly  phrased  it,  scared 
out  of  his  senses ;  but  in  spite  of  this  it  was  some 
time  before  he  was  able  to  resolve  that  he  would 
go  back  to  the  lonely  vaults  and  continue  his  search. 
Even  when  his  nerves  had  grown  steady,  he  could 
not  shake  off  a  queer  feeling  that  the  spell — the 
strange  influence  that  kept  its  auspicious  vigil  over 
the  house  —  had  suddenly  grown  malevolent  to 
himself. 

At  luncheon  he  found  himself  alone.  Mrs  Mers- 
tham  sent  him  a  message  that  she  was  unwell,  but 
hoped  to  be  down  for  dinner.  He  faced  the  solitary 
meal  with  odd  reluctance,  feeling  that  he  could  have 
revelled  even  in  the  company  of  the  fat  agent,  feel- 
ing also,  for  the  first  time  since  his  sojourn  at 
Brandon,  extremely  depressed.  Afterwards,  he  de- 
cided not  to  return  to  the  cellar  until  he  had  con- 
sulted Mrs  Merstham.  He  had  no  intention  of 
telling  her  about  his  unpleasant  adventure;  her 
instinct,  he  knew,  would  lead  her  infallibly  to 
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decide  whether  he  should  pursue  his  investigations 
further. 

After  luncheon  he  tried  to  work,  but  his  uneasi- 
ness continued.  About  four  o'clock  he  gave  up 
the  attempt,  and  went  for  a  long  ramble  in  the 
park ;  there,  at  least,  the  air  was  less  oppressive,  and 
he  began  to  feel  contemptuous  about  his  earlier 
sensations.  When  he  re-entered  the  door  of  Bran- 
don, however,  the  cloud  seemed  to  descend  on  him 
again.  He  uttered  an  exclamation  of  annoyance; 
the  thing  was  really  becoming  a  perfect  plague ! 
He  caught  sight  of  Felix  Thome's  hats  hanging 
in  a  solemn  row  in  the  recess  below  the  stairs,  and 
was  visited  with  a  childish  impulse  to  assault  them 
with  his  walking-stick. 

As  he  passed  through  the  hall  a  maid  came  up 
to  him.  Mrs  Merstham,  she  said,  was  still  unwell 
and  would  not  come  down  to  dinner,  but  she  had 
expressed  a  wish  that  he  should  come  to  see  her 
as  soon  as  he  returned.  Geoffrey  replied  that  he 
was  ready  to  do  so  at  once,  and  the  maid  led  the 
way,  not  to  Mrs  Merstham's  bedroom,  but  to  the 
little  door  behind  the  tapestry  which  opened  into 
the  picture-gallery. 

He  found  his  hostess  lying  on  a  couch  beneath 
Thome's  portrait  of  her,  and  perhaps  it  was  partly 
the  contrast  between  her  present  age  and  the  splen- 
did youth  of  the  picture  which  made  her  seem  to 
him  alarmingly  white  and  haggard.  She  turned 
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her  face  towards  him,  but  did  not  smile.  When 
she  spoke,  her  voice  was  very  feeble. 

"  What  has  happened  ? "  she  asked. 

In  her  black  eyes,  which  were  fixed  on  his,  there 
was  a  fierce,  accusing  glow  which  was  quite  new 
to  him.  He  was  greatly  startled;  so  she  had  felt 
it  too,  this  change  from  the  benevolent  to  the 
sinister !  Was  it  that  which  had  made  her  ill  ? 
He  hesitated  before  replying,  looking  at  her,  he 
felt,  guiltily,  and  she  spoke  again,  this  time  clearly 
and  authoritatively. 

"Something  dreadful  has  happened,"  she  said. 
"  What  is  it  ?  It's  to  do  with  you.  You  must 
know." 

He  sat  down  in  a  chair  by  her  side  and  took 
her  hand.  It  was  icy  cold. 

"  Then  you  have  felt  it  too  ? "  he  asked  slowly. 

She  nodded.  "  This  morning,  at  half -past  eleven, 
it  began,"  she  answered.  Her  face  contracted  with 
pain.  "It's  horrible,"  she  said;  "I  feel  that  some- 
thing is  torturing  him.  And  you're  the  cause. 
You've  done  something." 

"  How  do  you  know  that  ? "  Geoffrey  could  not 
help  asking. 

"  Oh,  I  know ! "  she  cried,  as  if  explanations,  at 
this  crucial  hour,  were  indecent.  "What  have  you 
done  ?  What  were  you  doing  when  you  first  felt 
it?"  She  drew  away  her  hand. 

"  I  was  in  the  cellars,"  he  explained,  "  those  cellars 
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under  the  tower  where  his  unfinished  things  are 
stored.  I  had  never  been  down  there."  He  paused, 
conscious  that  for  less  than  a  second  her  face  had 
undergone  an  astonishing  transformation.  Next 
moment,  however,  she  was  regarding  him  with  the 
same  accusing  eyes  as  before. 

"The  cellar  under  the  tower,"  she  repeated. 
"Why  should  that  —  there's  nothing  there  .  .  . 
Mr  Mayne,"  she  said  suddenly.  "What  did  you 
do  there?" 

"I  unrolled  a  few  of  the  copies  and  looked  at 
them,"  said  Geoffrey.  "I  felt  nothing  then.  It 
was  afterwards,  when  I  went  to  the  cases  on  the 
other  side."  He  paused ;  Mrs  Merstham  did  not 
appear  to  be  listening  to  him.  Her  eyes  had  wan- 
dered across  the  room. 

"  That  was  all  ?  "  she  asked  after  a  while,  as  if  she 
had  suddenly  remembered  his  existence. 

"  On  my  honour,  that  was  all,"  said  Geoffrey.  "  I 
can  only  suppose  that  he  doesn't  like  strangers  to 
see  his  incomplete  work." 

Mrs  Merstham  nodded  slowly.  "Yes,  I  suppose 
that  must  be  it,"  she  said.  Her  head  dropped  back 
on  the  pillow,  and  she  closed  her  eyes.  Her  aspect, 
Geoffrey  thought,  was  alarming;  he  was  strongly 
inclined  to  send  for  a  doctor  at  once.  After  a  while, 
however,  she  opened  her  eyes  and  looked,  first 
round  the  room  at  the  pictures  and  then  at  him. 

"After  all   our   intimacy  I'm   afraid   that  you'll 
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think  me  the  rudest  old  woman  on  earth,"  she  said, 
with  a  dim  return  of  her  usual  manner.  "  I'm 
going  to  ask  you  to  do  an  extraordinary  thing, — a 
very  great  favour."  She  touched  his  shoulder 
gently. 

"You  know  I  would  do  anything  for  you — and 
for  Brandon,"  he  answered.  She  nodded  and  con- 
templated him  for  some  moments  without  speaking. 
At  last  she  said :  "  I  want  you  to  go  away." 

Geoffrey  stared  at  her. 

"  You  mean — he  wants  me  to  go  ?  "  he  began.  She 
made  a  rapid  gesture  of  assent. 

"  Obviously,  unmistakably,"  she  said.  "  Of  course, 
it  may  not  last.  I  feel  convinced  that  it  can't  last. 
He  knows,"  her  voice  was  very  weak, — "he  knows 
that  we  have  become  great  friends."  She  gave 
a  tired  sigh.  "I  am  very  sorry,"  she  concluded. 

During  the  silence  that  followed  Geoffrey  stared 
with  knit  brows  at  the  fading  sunlight.  Mrs  Mers- 
tham  lay  on  her  cushions  with  her  eyes  half-closed, 
seeming  utterly  exhausted  by  her  latest  effort.  But 
she  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"  You  must  think  me  detestable  ! "  she  said. 

Once  more  Geoffrey  touched  her  hand.  "  Has  it 
ever  happened— like  this — before  ? "  he  asked  gently. 

"  Yes,"  she  answered.  "  Several  times,  but  never 
so  —  so  terribly.  And  never  to  any  one  whom  I 
have  liked." 

"You  don't  think  that  he  is  jealous  of  our  friend- 
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ship  ? "  he  was  bold  enough  to  demand.  She  shook 
her  head  slowly. 

"  No,"  she  said.  "  There  is  something  which  he  is 
afraid  you  may  do.  I  can't  tell  what  it  is.  But 
you  must  go,  —  to-morrow,  as  soon  as  possible — 
before  it  is  too  late ! "  Her  voice  soared  sharply. 

"Too  late  I"  he  echoed.  She  rose  swiftly  from 
her  cushions. 

"  Oh,  don't  you  see  ? "  she  cried.  "  Everything  has 
become  horrible.  I  am  afraid — I'm  afraid  that  he 
will  hurt  you." 

She  sank  back,  covering  her  face  with  her  thin, 
white  hands.  "  He  has  actually  threatened  to,"  she 
murmured.  "  I  never  knew  that  it  could  come  to 
that." 

The  suggestion  that  he  was  in  physical  danger 
aroused  a  defiant  spirit  in  Geoffrey.  "If  you  feel 
like  that  about  him,"  he  said,  "I  certainly  shan't 
leave  you." 

She  uttered  a  sharp  exclamation  that  was  almost 
a  cry. 

"  You  must  go  ! "  she  said.  "  Don't  you  feel  that 
it  is  becoming  worse  every  moment  that  you  stay  ? 
If  you  Won't  go  for  your  own  sake  and  for  his  sake, 
you  must  go  for  mine;  you  must  go  because  you 
love  Brandon.  You  needn't  be  afraid,"  she  added 
with  a  faint  smile,  "of  his  hurting  me!" 

"  I'm  not  so  sure,"  said  Geoffrey.  In  the  light  of 
his  recent  experiences,  the  spirit  of  Felix  Thorne 
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seemed  to  him  now  to  possess  monstrous  possibilities 
of  evil.  Mrs  Merstham  waved  her  hands  feebly. 
"  Ah ! "  she  cried,  "  we're  talking  as  if  we  were  in 
league  against  him,  and  we're  at  Brandon  !  You 
must  realise  that  the  present  state  of  things  is  im- 
possible. I  shall  know  when  there  is  a  change,  and 
then  I  will  write  to  you.  But  now — go,  go  !  Don't 
oblige  me  to  implore  you  on  my  knees ! " 

Geoffrey  rose.  "Very  well,"  he  said,  "I'll  go. 
But  I  feel  that  he  will  never  consent  to  my  coming 
back.  It's  the  end  of  Brandon  for  me.  You  won't 
let  it  be  the  end  of  our  friendship,"  he  added  gently. 
"  I  may  see  you  some  time, — perhaps  as  soon  as  you 
leave  ? " 

"  I  shall  never  leave  Brandon.  I  know  that  now," 
she  answered  with  a  strange  calmness.  He  kissed 
her  hand  reverently  and  went  out  of  the  room,  feel- 
ing an  aching  conviction  that  he  had  seen  her  for  the 
last  time.  He  left  for  London  by  the  evening  train. 


IX. 


He  saw  the  notice  of  her  death  three  months 
afterwards  when  he  was  travelling  in  Italy,  and 
though  she  had  never  recalled  him  to  Brandon  or 
sent  him  a  line  to  prove  that  she  remembered  his 
existence,  he  was  haunted  for  many  days  by  a  heavy 
sense  of  bereavement.  She  had  died  at  Brandon  and 
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was  buried  in  the  village  church  beside  her  first 
husband.  Not  long  after  he  had  the  news  of  her 
death  he  received  a  letter  from  a  solicitor  informing 
him  that  she  had  bequeathed  to  him  certain  paint- 
ings by  Felix  Thome.  The  paintings,  the  solicitor 
regretted  to  say,  were  unfinished,  and  he  added  an 
interesting  piece  of  information.  All  the  finished 
pictures  and  the  collections  at  Brandon  had  been 
left  to  Lord  Garvice  on  condition  that  they  were  to 
remain  exactly  as  they  had  been  during  Mrs  Mers- 
tham's  lifetime.  It  appeared  that  Lord  Garvice  had 
accepted  the  conditions,  had  actually  planted  his 
heir  and  the  American  Euphemia  at  Kingsdown 
Royal,  and  had  taken  up  his  abode  in  the  ancient 
house.  This,  when  one  remembered  Lord  Garvice, 
was  sufficiently  amazing;  Geoffrey  wondered  if 
anything  would  happen  to  make  that  excellent 
man  realise  that  he  was  merely  a  caretaker  for 
the  dead.  As  regards  his  own  bequest,  Geoffrey 
was  greatly  puzzled;  was  it  ironical,  or  was  it  an 
amende  honorable  for  his  sudden  dismissal  ?  Re- 
membering his  former  hostess  with  wistful  affec- 
tion, he  decided  at  last  that  it  was  the  latter. 

He  returned  to  London  on  a  melancholy  evening 
about  the  middle  of  November  and  drove  to  the 
dingy  Westminster  rooms.  His  landlady  met  him 
with  the  information  that  he  would  find  his  humble 
abode  wellnigh  uninhabitable  because  of  the  presence 
of  "them  things,"  and  when  he  had  ascended  the 
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stairs  he  saw  that  his  sitting-room  contained  a  square 
box  and  a  large  oblong  packing  -  case.  He  felt  a 
strange  thrill  when  he  recognised  Mrs  Merstham's 
handwriting  on  the  labels,  and  tired  and  hungry 
though  he  was,  he  could  hardly  refrain  from  opening 
the  box  at 'once.  After  he  had  washed,  changed  his 
clothes,  and  eaten  his  dinner,  he  borrowed  a  screw- 
driver and  a  hammer  from  the  landlady. 

He  opened  the  box  first.  It  contained  various 
rolls  of  canvas,  and  on  the  top  of  them  was  a  sealed 
envelope  addressed  to  himself.  Inside  he  found  a 
sheet  of  paper  on  which  was  written :  1  trust  you 
absolutely.  Do  what  you  feel  to  be  right.  C.  M. 
He  stared  at  this  enigmatic  missive  with  some 
wonder.  Did  she  mean  that  he  was  to  allow  the 
world  —  the  world  that  possessed  so  little  of  Felix 
Thome's  work  —  to  see  these  unfinished  copies,  or 
did  she  mean  that  he  was  merely  to  choose  between 
destroying  them  and  keeping  them  secret?  He 
unrolled  the  canvasses;  they  were  the  same  which 
he  had  inspected  on  that  fatal  morning  in  the 
cellar.  Afterwards  he  turned  to  the  packing-case. 
It  was  quite  new,  and  in  addition  to  the  label  it 
bore  his  name,  painted  in  huge  letters.  As  he  took 
up  the  screwdriver  he  felt  pleasantly  excited,  but 
he  had  hardly  got  to  work  on  the  first  screw  when 
he  uttered  an  exclamation  and  let  the  implement 
drop.  He  strode  to  the  tarnished  mirror  which 
hung  above  his  mantelpiece  and  regarded  his  image. 
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His  appearance  was  perfectly  normal ;  his  eyes  were 
steady  and  his  nerves  were  well  under  control,  but 
none  the  less  he  was  certain  that  he  had  been  visited 
by  a  faint  return  of  the  strange  obsession  which  he 
had  experienced  in  the  cellar.  He  waited  for  a  few 
moments,  but  this  time  the  symptoms  did  not  develop. 
He  felt  nothing  more  than  a  dim  uneasiness. 

The  case  had  evidently  been  fastened  with  great 
care,  and  it  was  a  long  time  before  he  was  able 
to  remove  the  lid.  When,  at  last,  this  was  accom- 
plished, he  discovered  three  flat,  carefully  swathed 
objects  which  were  presumably  pictures.  He  lifted 
the  topmost  of  the  three,  and  found,  when  he  had 
released  it  from  its  bonds,  that  it  was  a  copy  of  a 
Nicholas  Poussin,  and  bore  unmistakable  signs  of 
having  been  a  very  early  work  of  Felix  Thorne. 
The  next  picture  was  an  original — a  fine  study  of 
a  man's  head ;  but  it  was  unfinished,  and  Thorne  had 
probably  only  worked  on  it  for  very  few  days.  For 
all  that,  it  was  a  splendid  possession.  Geoffrey 
stared  round  the  walls  of  his  little  room  and  won- 
dered where  he  could  possibly  hang  it. 

The  third  picture  was  wrapped  in  a  fine  but  faded 
piece  of  Spanish  brocade.  It  was  larger  than  the 
others,  and  very  soon  Geoffrey  realised  that  to  extri- 
cate it  he  would  be  obliged  to  break  up  the  packing- 
case.  This  proved  to  be  a  troublesome  business,  but 
after  he  had  hammered  and  tugged  at  it  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  and  filled  the  room  with  dust, 
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the  wooden  framework  lay  in  fragments  on  his  floor, 
and  he  began  to  uncover  the  picture.  After  he  had 
removed  the  brocade  he  came  upon  several  layers 
of  brown  paper,  and  then,  at  last,  a  thin  wrapping 
of  faded  silk.  He  flung  this  aside  and  found  him- 
self regarding  what  seemed  after  a  moment  to  be 
a  dim  portrait  of  a  young  man.  The  dust-laden 
air  of  his  room  prevented  him  from  seeing  any  of 
its  detail  clearly ;  he  noticed  at  once,  however,  that 
the  figure  was  exquisitely  drawn  and  that  the  colour 
in  daylight  would  almost  certainly  be  extremely 
beautiful.  Probably  it  was  another  copy  by  Thorne, 
yet  it  had  a  distinctly  antique  appearance.  He 
fetched  his  lamp  and  inspected  it  more  closely.  It 
was  only  when  he  had  seen  the  face  of  the  youth 
and  had  observed  the  background,  a  strange  rocky 
elfland  of  misty  blue,  that  an  extraordinary  sus- 
picion assailed  him.  He  inspected  every  inch  of 
the  picture  carefully,  then  with  a  queer  gasp  he 
set  down  the  lamp  and  went  quickly  into  the 
passage.  His  lodging  was  humble,  but  it  allowed 
him  the  luxury  of  a  telephone.  A  few  moments 
later  he  had  a  brief  dialogue  with  some  other  sub- 
scriber to  that  excellent  invention,  and  then  he 
returned  to  contemplate  the  picture  and  to  utter 
more  gasps. 

Half  an  hour  later  Christopher  Holt,  a  very  calm 
and  spectacled  person  who  was  becoming  renowned 
for  his  knowledge  of  old  paintings,  arrived  on  the 
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scene.  Geoffrey  heard  his  footsteps  on  the  stairs, 
rushed  to  meet  him,  and  dragged  him  into  the  room. 
He  held  the  lamp  to  the  mysterious  picture.  "Is 
it  a  copy?"  he  asked. 

Holt,  with  great  deliberation,  put  on  another  pair 
of  spectacles,  took  the  lamp,  and  for  several  minutes 
seemed  to  attempt  to  brush  every  inch  of  the  picture 
with  the  tip  of  his  nose.  Then  he  gave  the  lamp 
to  Geoffrey  and  retreated  far  enough  away  to  obtain 
a  general  view. 

"  I  must  see  it  by  daylight,"  he  said  at  last.  "  It's 
very  interesting.  I'm  prepared  to  swear  already 
that  it  isn't  a  copy;  it  has  every  sign  of  being 
several  hundred  years  old;  and  it  hasn't,  as  far  as 
I  can  judge  by  your  perfectly  beastly  light,  ever 
been  repainted.  How  did  you  get  it  ?  What  is  it 
supposed  to  be  ? " 

Geoffrey  looked  at  him.  "  What  would  you  sup- 
pose it  to  be,"  he  demanded,  "  if  you  saw  it,  suddenly, 
in  some  famous  gallery  ? " 

Holt  took  off  his  spectacles  and  stood  blinking 
like  a  very  wise  owl. 

"  Ah ! "  he  said.  "  Now  you're  inviting  me  to 
commit  myself.  I  must  see  it  lots  of  times — day 
after  day — before  I  really  make  up  my  mind.  But 
of  'course  there  is  only  one  painter  whom  it  im- 
mediately suggests.  Unfortunately  he's  the  very 
one  who  is  really — well — impossible.  Such  things, 
my  young  friend,  don't  happen  nowadays.  But  if  it's 
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really  old,  as  I  think,  he  must  have  had  a  thundering 
clever  pupil ! " 

"  Whom  do  you  mean  ? "  asked  Geoffrey. 

"  Oh,  my  dear  fellow  ! "  cried  Holt.  "  Of  course 
you  know.  Look  at  those  eyes !  Look  at  the 
whole  type  of  the  face,  and  the  background.  You 
know  as  well  as  I  do  who  started  that  manner." 

"  Leonardo  ? "  asked  Geoffrey. 

"  Of  course  !  "  cried  Holt.  "  But  don't  you  go 
about  saying  that  you've  got  hold  of  a  Leonardo. 
Such  things,  as  I  said,  don't  happen.  I'll  come  in 
and  look  at  it  to-morrow  morning,  and  we'll  see 
whether  there's  any  one  to  whom  it  can  reason- 
ably be  ascribed."  He  stared  again  at  the  picture, 
and  his  eyes  glowed.  "  By  Heaven,"  he  cried,  "  it's 
a  lovely  thing !  What  a  lucky  fellow  you  are, 
Geoffrey !  Did  you  smuggle  it  out  of  Italy  ? " 

"I'll  tell  you  all  about  it  to-morrow,"  Geoffrey 
answered.  "  I  suppose  you  don't  think,"  he  con- 
tinued after  a  moment,  "there's  just  a  wild  chance 
that  it  might  really  be  some  lost  Leonardo  ?  Aren't 
there  any  records  of  great  pictures  that  have  dis- 
appeared— been  stolen,  or  something  of  that  kind  ? 
Wasn't  there  a  Gainsborough  that  completely  van- 
ished from  some  private  collection  ? " 

"  There  are  such  records,"  said  Holt,  "  but  they're 
mostly  myth  when  you  come  to  examine  them. 
Now  I  come  to  think  of  it,  I  remember  that  there 
was  a  story  about  a  Leonardo  being  stolen  ages  ago 
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from  some  place  in  the  North.  Felix  Thome,  a 
great  painter  whom  you  have  probably  never  heard 
of,  was  mixed  up  in  it  somehow.  But  it  was  all 
very  vague,  and  life's  too  short  for  one  to  waste 
one's  days  hunting  on  impossible  trails.  You've 
got  a  beautiful  picture,  but  you'll  no  more  be  able 
to  prove  that  it's  a  Leonardo  than  I  can  prove  I'm 
directly  descended  from  William  the  Conqueror, 
though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  know  I  am.  By  the 
way,  don't  accept  any  offer  for  this  yet,  you  know. 
I  may  write  about  it,  and  that'll  improve  its  value." 
He  inflated  his  chest  and  looked  important. 

"Oh,  I  shan't  sell  it,"  said  Geoffrey.  "Do  you 
know,  whilst  you  were  talking  I  was  thinking  the 
thing  over,  and  I've  come  to  the  conclusion  that  if 
you  don't  mind  I  won't  tell  you  where  I  got  the 
picture.  As  you  hinted,  nothing  matters  except  that 
it's  beautiful.  If  I  told  you  its  history  I  should 
be  behaving  unfairly,  in  a  sense.  There  are  other 
people  mixed  up  in  the  story." 

"Oh,  very  well,"  said  Holt,  looking,  however, 
slightly  disappointed.  "I  expect  that  you  stole 
it."  He  drank  a  whisky-and-soda  and  then  de- 
parted. Geoffrey  did  not  show  him  any  of  the 
Thorne  copies. 

When  the  expert  had  gone  the  young  architect 
drew  a  chair  in  front  of  the  picture.  He  forgot 
all  about  its  beauty,  and  could  think  of  nothing 
but  the  surprising  light  which  its  apparition  cast 
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on  his  days  at  Brandon.  There  was  little  doubt 
that  the  stolen  Leonardo  was  before  him;  there 
was  little  doubt  also  that  Mrs  Merstham  had  known 
all  along  of  its  existence, — had  known  that  her 
husband  was  a  thief,  but  had  never  had  the  heart 
to  destroy  the  evidence  of  his  iniquity.  That 
strange  spiritual  union,  which  had  survived  even 
beyond  the  grave,  had  been  nothing  less  than  a 
long-continued  partnership  in  guilt.  The  certainty 
that  the  only  woman  whom  he  had  ever  revered— 
and  loved,  he  added  to  himself — had  been  capable 
of  such  an  enduring  piece  of  iniquity  was  a  grave 
shock  to  him :  she  had  been  deceiving  him  during 
the  whole  of  his  visit  to  Brandon;  she  had  recog- 
nised at  once  that  he  was  responsive,  or  rather, 
submissive  to  the  spirit  of  the  place,  and  she  had 
decided  that  the  haunting  secret,  the  priceless, 
damning  skeleton  in  the  cupboard,  might  safely  be 
left  to  him.  But  why  had  she  not  trusted  him  at 
first  ?  He  could  only  suppose  she  had  thought  that 
he  would  regard  a  word  from  her  deathbed  as  more 
sacred,  that  against  the  command  of  the  dead  there 
was  no  argument  and  no  appeal. 

After  a  while  it  began  to  dawn  on  him  that  her 
crime  had  something  of  an  epic  grandeur.  It  was 
because  she  had  been  so  greatly  devoted  to  Felix 
Thorne  that  she  had  passed  her  life  in  close  prox- 
imity to  that  ill-gotten  masterpiece ;  it  was  because 
she  was  a  loyal  handmaid  of  art  that  she  had  never, 
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in  some  moment  of  weakness,  destroyed  the  proof 
of  his  guilt.  Perhaps  she  had  hoped  that  the  new 
owner  of  the  Leonardo  would  be  able  to  invent 
some  plausible  story  of  its  recovery;  perhaps  she 
had  merely  desired  to  gladden  his  dull  days  with 
the  possession  of  a  masterpiece.  The  whole  question 
was  in  an  extraordinary  tangle;  he  sat  before  the 
picture  until  dawn,  whilst  various  alternatives  of 
explanation  bewildered  his  puzzled  soul. 

His  own  position,  he  felt,  was  also  singularly 
perturbing.  Should  he  betray  the  secret,  return 
the  picture  to  the  present  Lord  Heysham,  and  so 
proclaim  Thome's  guilt  to  the  world  ?  Such  a 
course  seemed  impossible,  but  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  sent  the  picture  back  anonymously,  there  was 
Holt,  and  possibly  the  solicitor,  who  would  have 
to  be  silenced.  If,  as  a  last  alternative,  he  kept 
the  great  work  for  himself,  to  gloat  over  in  secret 
after  a  weary  day  at  the  office, — as  a  means  of 
feeling,  for  a  few  hours,  the  peer  of  kings  and  of 
millionaires !  He  remembered  with  a  queer  sensa- 
tion of  astonishment  that  he  had  once  thought  such 
an  existence  would  be  morbid ;  now  he  felt,  as  he 
gazed  at  the  beautiful,  enigmatic  face  of  Saint 
Sebastian,  that  he  was  troubled  by  no  such  scruples. 
The  last  alternative — that  of  destroying  the  picture 
— he  dismissed  as  absurd. 

Some  months  have  passed,  and  he  is  still  unde- 
cided. Holt  is  now  quite  certain  that  the  picture 
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is  not  a  Leonardo;  Geoffrey  tries  to  find  in  this 
decision  an  excuse  for  keeping  it  to  himself  a  little 
longer;  but  he  is  rapidly  becoming  convinced  that 
the  influence  of  Brandon  has  resulted  in  his  develop- 
ing a  new  and  peculiar  morality.  Soon,  I  suppose, 
he  will  have  a  violent  attack  of  conscience  and 
do  something  definite;  until  that  fortunate  event 
occurs,  we  may  survey  him  with  legitimate  dis- 
approval. Of  course,  the  picture  may,  in  spite  of 
appearances  and  Holt,  be  merely  the  copy  made 
by  Thorne,  but  Geoffrey  does  not  hold  this  view. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  he  is  having  a  remark- 
ably pleasant  time,  and  perhaps  Mrs  Merstham,  in 
her  wisdom,  foresaw  that  this  would  happen.  The 
only  shadow  of  an  excuse  for  him  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  present  Lord  Heysham  cares  for  nothing 
but  racing,  and  that  the  great  artistic  public  of 
England  already  possesses  one  Leonardo  and  pre- 
sumably revels  daily  in  its  strange  and  fascinating 
loveliness.  And  of  course,  in  the  end,  Geoffrey  will 
do  the  right  thing!  He  has  not,  as  yet,  revisited 
Brandon. 
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THE  whole  affair,  like  so  many  other  poignant 
episodes  of  the  masculine  career,  had  a  Beautiful 
Lady  as  its  first  cause.  She  was  young,  Russian 
and  romantic,  and  was  certainly  the  most  impressive 
personality  in  the  ancient  town  of  A.,  where  I  was 
an  inconspicuous  sojourner.  I  will  not  throw  spots 
on  the  sun  by  endeavouring  to  describe  her  beauty, 
nor  will  I  soil  the  memory  of  her  cosmopolitan 
charm,  her  wit,  her  amusing  petulance,  by  attempt- 
ing to  reflect  these  qualities  in  the  dull  mirror  of 
my  prose.  I  can  only  say  that  her  absence  from 
any  place  where  one  happened  to  be  was  an  acute 
personal  loss.  It  was  she  who,  from  her  rooms  on 
the  first  floor  of  the  hotel,  first  perceived  the  dis- 
astrous plight  and  engaging  air  of  the  hero  of  this 
history.  The  hotel  overlooks  the  market-place, 
where  the  statue  of  a  great  Proven§al  poet  (the 
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only  modern  statue  that  I  know  which  contrives 
to  look  unconscious  of  its  trousers)  stands  proudly 
regardant.  It  was  market-day,  and  the  little  square 
was  filled  with  groups  of  honest  and  swarthy  rustics, 
who  shouted  simultaneously  in  a  dialect  that  was 
difficult  to  the  foreign  ear;  the  cafe  at  the  corner 
drove  a  roaring  trade  in  high-coloured  fluids,  and 
the  literary  person  in  the  hotel  abandoned  his  work 
in  despair  and  leant  on  his  balcony  to  survey  the 
gay  world. 

I  was  the  literary  person.  I  had  been  contemplat- 
ing the  scene  for  some  minutes  when  I  observed 
that  all  the  groups  began  to  consolidate  into  a  single 
one,  from  which  a  grand  hum  of  excitement  arose. 
The  crowd  was  too  thick  for  me  to  discover  its 
centre  of  interest,  but  I  heard  the  unpleasant  sound 
of  a  concertina,  and  at  intervals  I  thought  that  I 
saw  a  peculiar  furry  object  which  rotated,  as 
astronomers  say,  on  its  own  axis.  I  was  still  en- 
gaged in  trying  to  discover  the  exact  nature  of  this 
object,  when  feminine  cries  arose  from  the  window 
immediately  above  my  own.  I  looked  up  discreetly, 
and  saw  the  Beautiful  Lady  making  gestures  ex- 
pressive of  impotent  annoyance.  Her  eyes  met 
mine,  and  she  pointed  a  dramatic  finger  at  the 
crowd. 

"  Go  and  stop  them,"  she  said.  "  Send  them 
away,  send  them  home.  They  are  cruel.  They  are 
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many  to  one  and  it  is  not  fair,  as  you  say  in 
England.  Please,  please  go  ! " 

When  I  thought  afterwards  of  this  appeal  it 
dawned  on  me  that  her  allusion  to  English  prin- 
ciples of  fair  play  was  an  excellent  stroke  of 
diplomacy.  At  the  moment  I  was  bewildered,  and 
stared  at  her  in  wild  surmise. 

"  What  is  it  ? "  I  asked.  "  Are  they  mobbing  an 
unpopular  priest?" 

The  Beautiful  Lady  shook  her  head  very  ener- 
getically and  wrung  her  fair  hands.  "  Much,  much 
worse  ! "  she  cried.  "  It  is  a  bear,  a  tiny  bear,  and 
it  is  tired,  and  the  man  is  sticking  it  with  a  great 
spear  to  cause  it  to  valse.  Oh,  please  go  down  and 
save  it ! "  She  was  terribly  disturbed ;  I  imagined 
that,  being  a  Russian,  she  had  a  special  patriotic 
interest  in  bears.  In  any  case  my  duty  was  plain. 
I  made  a  gesture  expressive  of  courage  and  devoted 
obedience  and  descended  into  the  square.  But  I 
was  not  at  all  sorjy  that  she  had  described  the  bear 
as  tiny. 

The  crowd  was  so  thick  that  I  had  great  difficulty 
in  apologising  myself  into  its  centre,  but  at  last  I 
succeeded,  and  stood  face  to  face  with  the  object  of 
interest.  He  was,  as  the  Beautiful  Lady  had  said,  a 
bear,  but  he  was  not  so  small  as  I  had  fondly  antici- 
pated, being  at  least  four  feet  high  when  he  stood 
on  two  legs.  This  feat  seemed  to  be  his  only 
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accomplishment,  but  subsequently  I  discovered  that 
he  laid  him  down  and  pretended  to  die  whenever 
the  stirring  air  of  the  "  Marseillaise  "  was  performed 
on  cornets,  concertinas,  or  other  instruments.  I  have 
never  been  able  to  discover  the  exact  significance  of 
this  act,  but  presume  that  it  was  supposed  to  depict 
the  fate  which  awaited  all  the  enemies  of  France. 
He  looked  extremely  tired,  dirty,  and  hot,  but  in 
spite  of  all  he  contrived  to  preserve  an  expression 
of  roguish  good-humour  which  was  irresistible.  He 
wore  a  muzzle  and  a  little  toque  full  of  feathers, 
which  obviously  dated  from  the  days  of  Rostand's 
" Chantecler,"  and  was  most  unbecoming;  an  iron 
girdle  encircled  his  waist,  and  from  the  girdle  de- 
pended a  heavy  chain  which  was  held  by  his 
companion. 

The  latter  was  a  Basque,  —  member  of  a  com- 
munity with  which  I  am  denied  all  intellectual 
commerce  owing  to  linguistic  difficulties,  —  and 
though  his  race  is  ancient  and  mysterious  and  his 
language  a  marvel  to  philologists,  I  am  prepared  to 
state  with  emphatic  confidence  that  he  was  not  a 
good  man.  He  was  armed  (in  addition  to  the 
concertina)  with  a  stout  stick,  to  which  was  lashed 
a  steel  spike  about  three  inches  in  length,  and  with 
this  horrid  weapon  he  had  so  prodded  the  hinder 
parts  of  the  bear  that  they  were  covered  with  sores 
and  most  painful  to  the  charitable  eye.  The  Basque 
was  not  only  a  bad  man  and  squinted ;  he  was  a  bad 
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musician;  he  expressed  from  his  concertina  sounds 
which  very  fairly  represented  the  wailing  of  many 
tigers  caught  by  a  flood,  but  were  absolutely  remote 
from  all  harmony,  ancient  or  modern.  He  worked 
the  concertina  with  a  frenzied  energy  and  sang 
fearsomely  through  his  nose,  pausing  at  frequent 
intervals  to  set  aside  the  instrument  and  administer 
the  steel  spike  to  the  bear.  That  unfortunate  beast 
would  rotate  ungracefully  for  a  few  moments  and 
would  then  sit  down  heavily,  like  a  fat  lady.  Al- 
together it  was  a  sorry  spectacle,  but  the  crowd 
seemed  to  enjoy  it,  especially  the  prodding,  which 
made  them  laugh  hugely.  An  overgrown  boy  with 
skeleton  bare  legs,  a  very  high  collar,  and  hair 
offensively  pomaded,  contributed  to  the  general 
amusement  by  beating  the  bear  with  a  smart  cane 
whenever  the  animal  was  near  him. 

I  stood  for  some  time  wondering  how  I  was  to 
act.  It  was  of  little  use  to  invite  the  Basque,  through 
a  probably  unsympathetic  interpreter,  to  prod  the 
bear  less ;  the  only  result  of  that  course  of  action 
would  be  that  the  Basque  would  almost  certainly 
prod  me.  He  looked  capable  of  any  desperate  deed. 
I  glanced  up  at  the  hotel ;  the  Beautiful  Lady  was 
still  at  her  window,  and  evidently  had  observed  my 
progress  through  the  crowd ;  she  made  incompre- 
hensible signals  with  both  hands  and  her  head. 
Perplexed,  I  had  turned  again  to  look  at  the  bear, 
when  a  man  by  my  side,  a  gaunt  person  with  a 
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grizzled  beard  who  had  displayed  less  amusement 
at  the  performance  than  his  neighbours,  addressed 
me  in  French.  His  remarks  were  to  the  effect  that 
it  was  a  poor  sort  of  show,  and  that  in  his  youth  he 
had  seen  better  Basques  bring  finer  bears  to  the 
town.  Bears  were  most  intelligent  and  sympathetic 
beasts,  he  informed  me,  if  they  were  treated  well, 
but  this  one — and  he  shrugged  eloquently. 

A  sudden  inspiration  came  to  me,  and  I  inquired 
if  bears  in  general  were  costly  to  buy,  and  if  he 
knew  what  the  Basque  would  have  paid  for  this 
particular  one.  He  seemed  to  think  it  improbable 
that  the  Basque  had  paid  anything  at  all,  but  named 
a  modest  sum  as  the  usual  price.  I  looked  again  at 
the  window,  the  Beautiful  Lady  was  still  there,  and 
her  attitude  was  almost  angular  with  suspense.  I 
turned  again  to  my  neighbour  and  asked  him  if  the 
Basque  spoke  French;  he  replied  that  it  was  pos- 
sible, but  that  he  knew  that  the  Basque  usually 
conversed  in  the  dialect  of  the  district.  My  neigh- 
bour was  obviously  a  son  of  the  Midi ;  I  put  on  my 
best  manner  and  asked  him  if  he  would  do  me  the 
immense  favour  of  acting  for  a  moment  as  inter- 
preter. He  seemed  surprised,  but  consented  very 
politely.  When,  however,  I  explained  that  I  wished 
to  buy  the  bear,  he  looked  completely  mystified,  and 
assured  me  that  the  bear  was  the  feeblest  of  its 
kind,  no  artist,  and  quite  incapable  of  bringing 
fortune  to  any  one  who  travelled  round  with  it. 
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Apparently  he  had  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that 
I  was  a  peripatetic  master  of  the  concertina.  I 
should  have  been  wise  if  I  had  left  him  with 
this  illusion,  for  when  I  began  to  explain  that 
it  made  English  people  sad  to  see  an  animal  in 
that  deplorable  state,  he  looked  extremely  uncom- 
fortable, stared  very  hard  into  space,  and  began 
to  move  away,  muttering  inaudible  phrases.  He 
had  finally  classed  me  as  a  lunatic.  A  moment  later 
he  had  vanished  in  the  crowd,  and  after  a  vain 
attempt  to  follow  him  I  was  about  to  engage  the 
Basque  in  person,  when  a  shy  young  man  with 
watery  eyes  and  a  pale  face  laid  his  hand  on  my 
sleeve.  He  explained  that  he  had  been  unable  to 
avoid  hearing  some  of  the  previous  conversation, 
that  he  had  been  much  interested  by  my  desire  to 
purchase  the  bear,  that  he  knew  the  Basque  per- 
sonally, and  would,  if  I  so  desired,  act  as  interpreter. 
His  aspect  did  not  inspire  me  with  confidence.  I 
anticipated  that  he  would  fall  an  easy  victim  to  the 
repartee  of  the  Basque,  who  was  certainly  the  most 
truculent  barbarian  that  I  had  ever  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  see.  But  I  was  wrong.  The  young  man 
approached  and  spoke  to  the  Basque,  who  stared  at 
him  savagely  for  a  moment,  grinned,  and  shouted  some 
phrase  which  I  could  not  understand,  but  which  was 
obviously  offensive.  The  mild  young  man  instantly 
proved  himself  a  lion  in  disguise.  Placing  his  nose 
within  an  inch  of  that  of  the  Basque,  he  emitted  an 
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appalling  torrent  of  invective  for  the  space  of  two 
minutes,  accompanying  his  remarks  with  gestures 
of  the  most  extravagant  ferocity.  The  Basque  made 
several  futile  attempts  at  interruption  which  were 
almost  pitiful,  and  at  the  end  of  the  two  minutes  he 
was  a  wilted  man.  He  spoke,  and  probably  demanded 
some  exorbitant  sum,  for  the  young  man  fell  upon 
him  again  with  undiminished  fury.  Then  the  Basque 
tugged  the  bear  towards  him  and  embraced  it  with 
sentimental  fondling;  the  bear,  who  was  obviously 
unused  to  such  treatment,  looked  grotesquely  un- 
comfortable. Finally,  after  some  exchange  of  words, 
the  young  man  turned  towards  me  and  named  a 
moderate  sum  as  the  price  at  which  the  Basque  was 
prepared  to  sell  the  animal. 

It  was  then  that  I  was  seized  with  a  qualm,  and 
remembered  that  I  was  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land, 
with  no  knowledge  of  the  concertina  and  very  little 
of  natural  history.  I  asked  the  young  man  with 
the  watery  eyes  if,  in  the  event  of  my  buying  the 
bear,  the  Basque  would  be  deprived  of  all  means  of 
livelihood,  but  the  young  man  was  convinced  that 
the  Basque  would  have  no  difficulty  in  finding 
another  of  the  species.  According  to  him,  bears  in 
the  Basque  country  were  as  plentiful  as  mushrooms. 
Still  I  hesitated;  then  I  looked  up  at  the  hotel 
windows.  The  Beautiful  Lady  was  watching  me 
anxiously.  I  pulled  out  my  pocket-book  and  bought 
the  bear. 
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The  ironical  laughter  of  the  stalwart  sons  of  Pro- 
vence, as  they  watched  me  inducing  the  bear  to 
walk  to  the  hotel,  still  rings  in  my  ears.  I  am  of 
a  retiring  nature,  and  had  never  before  been  an 
object  of  interest  to  more  than  one  or  two  persons. 
The  bear  was  smitten  with  appalling  terror  when  he 
found  that  a  stranger  had  become  his  ward,  and 
resolutely  sat  down  after  every  third  step.  The 
pomatumed  youth  smote  him  with  his  cane,  and  I 
boxed  the  ears  of  the  pomatumed  youth,  who  burst 
into  a  passion  of  weeping.  I  half  expected  the 
crowd  to  exact  vengeance  for  this  violent  deed,  but 
it  only  grinned  more  vastly,  and  implored  me  to 
smack  the  bear's  head  also,  The  painful  scene 
reached  its  climax  at  the  door  of  the  hotel,  where 
the  proprietor,  usually  a  taciturn  personage,  was 
dancing  like  a  dervish  and  uttering  fantastic  cries. 
By  this  time  I  was  completely  bewildered  by  the 
noise  of  the  crowd  and  the  immense  responsibility 
which  I  had  incurred,  but  when  I  surveyed  the 
agitated  limbs  of  the  proprietor  the  humour  of  the 
situation  laid  hold  of  me  suddenly,  and  I  fell  into 
a  mad  mood.  I  began  to  laugh;  I  believe  that  I 
solemnly  introduced  the  bear  as  one  of  my  long-lost 
friends.  The  proprietor  ceased  from  his  capers  with 
alarming  swiftness,  and  put  on  all  the  dignity  of  a 
strong  man  who  has  been  deeply  outraged. 

"It  does  not  come  here,"  he  said  briefly.      "It 
goes  away.     This,"  he  indicated  the  whole  hotel  with 
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one  superb  gesture — "this  is  not  a  Barnum-Bailey. 
I  am  the  father  of  progeny,  but  that  imports  little. 
Even  if  I  were  celibate  I  would  refuse  to  allow  the 
presence  of  a  savage  and  dirty  beast.  I  recommend 
you,  monsieur,  to  discover  the  lodging  of  the  bear. 
I  will  then  instantly  dispatch  your  possessions  to 
the  same  address." 

I  attempted  to  reason  with  him. 

"  Perhaps,  monsieur,"  I  said,  "  you  would  be  so 
good  as  to  lend  me  a  stable  for  the  use  of  the  animal, 
who  is,  you  perceive,  intensely  amiable."  At  this 
moment,  most  unfortunately,  the  concierge  of  the 
hotel  came  to  the  door,  and  the  bear,  on  perceiving 
him,  made  a  determined  movement  in  the  direction 
of  his  ankles.  I  discovered  afterwards  that  the  poor 
animal,  for  some  unknown  reason,  had  a  dislike  for 
any  one  who  wore  a  uniform.  The  concierge  van- 
ished like  thistledown  in  the  wind,  and  the  proprietor 
looked  me  straight  in  the  eyes. 

"Never  in  the  world,"  he  said,  "since  he  would 
devour  my  horses." 

"  Impossible,  monsieur,"  I  retorted ;  "  he  is  a  vege- 
tarian by  habit  and  by  heredity."  The  proprietor 
made  a  gesture  denoting  the  most  languid  interest. 

"  Ah  ! "  he  observed,  "  absolutely  like  monsieur." 
This  was  true,  for  I  had  desisted  from  eating  meat 
during  my  sojourn  in  Provence,  but  I  disliked  the 
tone  of  the  remark. 

"At  least,"  I  said,  growing  impatient,  "you  will 
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allow  me  to  chain  him  for  a  time  in  the  stable- 
yard?" 

"And  have  all  the  riff -raff  of  the  countryside 
coming  to  stare  at  him  all  day  long  ?  Never,  never, 
never." 

He  folded  his  arms,  pointed  his  beard  at  the  sky, 
and  appeared  to  be  lost  in  intimate  self-communion. 
I  knew,  however,  that  he  was  enjoying  this  un- 
paralleled opportunity  for  cutting  a  figure  before 
the  crowd  which  was  now  swarming  round  the 
hotel.  I  noticed  that  the  Basque  occupied  a 
prominent  position  in  its  front  rank;  he  seemed 
to  be  in  the  highest  spirits.  Certainly  the  situation 
was  badly  in  need  of  an  end.  I  glanced  round  at 
the  crowd,  and  was  on  the  verge  of  making  an 
impassioned  appeal  to  it  for  a  temporary  lodging, 
when  a  diversion  was  created  by  the  appearance 
of  the  proprietor's  sister,  an  amiable  spinster  of 
mature  years,  who  wore  a  false  front  and  a  change- 
less smile.  Usually  she  sat  in  a  glass  case  in  the 
hall,  simpering  helplessly  over  the  accounts  of  the 
hotel,  which  were  really  quite  beyond  her  com- 
prehension, but  now  Providence  had  tempted  her  to 
take  the  air.  She  saw  my  monster  at  once,  and 
without  any  symptom  of  surprise  or  fear  walked 
straight  up  to  him. 

"Ah!  it  is  Toto,"  she  remarked,  "the  poor  Toto." 
And  she  sat  down  on  the  lowest  step  and  called 
the  bear.  The  bear  shuffled  towards  her,  and  put 
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down  his  head  to  be  scratched.  "  We  are  old  friends,' 
she  explained  to  me ;  then  added  politely,  "  monsieur 
is  a  friend  of  Toto  also  ?  And  likes  to  lead  him 
about  ?  That  amuses  people,  it  seems." 

I  saw  my  opportunity,  and  turned  dramatically  to 
the  proprietor. 

"  You  see,  monsieur,"  I  said,  "  the  gentle  nature  of 
the  beast.  He  suffers  tender  women  and  innocent 
babes  to  play  with  him.  And  it  is  to  this  timid  and 
trusting  creature  that  you  refuse  a  temporary  lodg- 
ing,— this  pet  of  your  own  family!  Monsieur,  I 
cannot  refrain  from  the  word.  You  are  un- 
reasonable." 

The  proprietor  was  visibly  staggered,  but  he 
attempted  to  remain  obdurate.  "Desist,  Hel&ne," 
he  said  to  his  sister,  "he  is  utterly  infested  with 
fleas,  and  for  the  rest  unsafe."  Then  he  turned  to 
me  and  spoke  in  English.  "I  do  not  care,  I  do 
not  mind  one  bit,"  he  said  rapidly.  "  He  shall  get 
out.  He  shall  go  away.  He  will  ruin  the  good 
name  of  my  hotel.  My  clientele  will  go  to  the  place 
opposite." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  I  replied ;  "  they'll  all  come  here 
on  purpose  to  play  with  him." 

"  And  he  will  eat  them ;  he  will  eat  all,  all ! "  said 
the  proprietor.  "  It  is  no  use ;  he  goes.  He  goes 
right  off." 

The  business  began  to  look  desperate.  At  the 
very  moment,  however,  when  I  had  decided  that  it 
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was  absolutely  imperative  for  me  to  go  forth  into  the 
town  and  hunt  lodgings  for  the  bear,  there  was  a 
swishing  sound  of  skirts,  and  the  Beautiful  Lady 
entered  the  fray.  She  ignored  the  landlord,  and 
went  straight  to  the  bear  with  a  large  handful  of 
the  landlord's  sugar.  In  spite  of  his  muzzle  the  bear 
contrived  to  consume  this  offering  with  remarkable 
swiftness.  The  Beautiful  Lady  then  removed  the 
Parisian  toque  from  the  animal's  head,  patted  him 
gently,  and  turned  to  me. 

"  So  you  have  bought  him,"  she  said ;  "  how  very, 
very  nice  of  you.  And  now  you  will  take  him  to 
England  and  he  will  live  to  a  fine  old  age  in  your 
park,  and  you  will  never  play  the  concertina  to  him. 
You  have  done  a  very  good  thing." 

I  did  not  consider  it  a  suitable  occasion  for 
explaining  that  all  my  vegetable  and  territorial 
possessions  consisted  of  three  window -boxes  in  a 
London  flat,  and  that  the  prospect  of  my  owning  a 
park  was  about  as  probable  as  that  of  spending  my 
declining  years  in  the  Kremlin.  "  Yes,  I've  bought 
him,"  I  said,  "and  now  I  don't  know  what  to  do 
with  him.  Of  course,"  I  added,  and  a  ray  of  hope 
shone  suddenly  across  the  mists  of  the  future, — "  of 
course,  if  you  would  care  for  him  he  is  yours." 

The  Beautiful  Lady  smiled  sweetly  at  me,  but 
shook  her  head  with  decision. 

"You  are  very  kind,"  she  answered,  "but  what 
could  I  do  with  him  ?  Even  if  he  could  be  induced 
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to  sit  still  in  the  auto  he  would  frighten  my  maid  to 
death.  And,  in  any  case,  I  could  not  take  him  back 
to  Russia.  My  father  is  very  peculiar,  and  would 
probably  shoot  him  at  once.  He  is  like  an  English- 
man in  that :  he  thinks  that  all  animals  are  made  to 
be  shot.  But  you  are  different;  you  will  be  very 
kind."  And  she  looked  at  me  with  shining  eyes. 
Her  expression  inspired  me  to  behave  heroically,  but 
in  my  inmost  soul  I  wished  that  the  bear  was  far 
away  in  his  early  home  beyond  the  Pyrenean  pines. 

"  I  must  find  a  place  for  him  to  stay  in,"  I  said. 
"  You  don't,  I  suppose,  happen  to  know  of  any  one 
who  lets  comfortable  lodgings  for  bears  ?  The  pro- 
prietor refuses  to  take  him  in." 

The  Beautiful  Lady  made  no  audible  comment  on 
this  piece  of  information,  but  elevated  her  eyebrows 
loftily  and  turned  slowly  towards  the  proprietor. 
"  Ah,  monsieur ! "  she  murmured,  and  continued  to 
gaze  at  him.  The  effect  of  this  treatment  was  re- 
markable ;  after  a  moment  the  proprietor  began  to 
writhe  and  buzz  in  the  manner  of  an  irritated  old 
gentleman  in  a  French  farce.  "  Mademoiselle,  it  is 
impossible,  impossible,"  he  stuttered  at  last.  "I 
cannot  harbour  wild  beasts;  I  am  no  menagerie. 
And  there  is  not  room  for  a  cat." 

The  Beautiful  Lady  looked  at  him  with  eyes 
full  of  pity.  "  No  room  ! "  she  said ;  "  then  you 
are  ignorant,  monsieur,  that  the  second  garage  is 
empty  ?  Or  are  you  determined  that  this  poor 
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animal  shall  wander  homeless  throughout  the  night 
until,  rendered  desperate  by  hunger  and  weariness, 
he  forces  his  way  to  some  domestic  hearth  or 
attacks  some  harmless  wayfarer  ?  If  such  a  dis- 
aster occurs,  monsieur,  who  but  you  will  be  re- 
sponsible ? "  And  she  folded  her  arms  and  stood, 
like  a  vision  of  outraged  Justice,  looking  down  on 
the  bald  patch  that  crowned  the  proprietor's  head. 

The  proprietor  became  the  victim  of  an  acute 
attack  of  Southern  frenzy.  "But  this  is  not  to 
be  borne ! "  he  cried,  "  that  strangers  should  bring 
savage  beasts  to  my  house  and  then  insult  and 
threaten  me  because  I  refuse  to  take  them  in ! 
There  is  a  law  against  such  treatment ;  it  is  formu- 
lated in  the  Code,  in  the  Code  of  Napoleon  ! "  His 
voice  died  away  in  a  hoarse  rattle;  he  became 
purple,  terrible  of  aspect.  The  fair  Helene  be- 
sought him  to  calm  himself,  the  crowd  pressed 
nearer  with  wondering  eyes.  But  the  Beautiful 
Lady  was  unperturbed;  she  smiled  at  him  and 
laid  her  hand  on  his  arm. 

"  And  if  I  beg  this  favour  of  you,  you  will  refuse' 
monsieur  ? "  she  said  in  thrilling  tones.  "  I,  at  least, 
am  not  a  stranger,  and  if  I  ask  you  to  lend  me 
the  second  garage  for  one  night,  you  will  fly  into 
a  passion  and  say  terrible  things  and  glare  at  me 
like  an  enraged  lion  ?  Ah,  monsieur,  is  it  wholly 
kind  ?  Yet  they  say  that  the  men  of  your  Depart- 
ment are,  above  all,  chivalrous  to  women." 

x 
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She  continued  to  look  at  him,  and  at  length  he 
began  to  collapse  slowly  but  perceptibly.  "  Ah ! 
if  it  were  your  bear,  Princess,"  he  murmured  at 
last,  with  a  reluctantly  gallant  bow. 

"Call  me  mademoiselle,"  she  said,  "and  assume 
that  it  is  my  bear.  For  the  present  this  gentleman 
has  lent  it  to  me,  and  I  am  therefore  bound  to  see 
it  housed  and  fed.  Remember,  too,  that  the  bear 
is  to  Russians  as  the  Gallic  cock  to  the  French ; 
we  cannot  endure  to  see  one  of  them  in  distress." 

I  do  not  know  if  this  last  profound  argument 
impressed  the  proprietor  very  deeply,  but  at  any 
rate  he  became  milder  and  milder.  "Well,  as  it 

grows  late,  and  there  are  difficulties "  he  said. 

"  But  ah !  what  a  villainous  beast ! "  he  added 
pathetically,  pointing  at  the  bear,  who  was  making 
signals  of  internal  distress  to  the  fair  Helene. 

"But  if  we  reserved  our  kind  actions  for  the 
benefit  of  the  good  and  beautiful  only,  what  should 
we  be  ? "  said  the  Beautiful  Lady. 

The  proprietor  struck  a  magnificent  attitude  and 
bowed  towards  her. 

"  That  is  what  I  have  done  myself,  mademoiselle," 
he  said.  "For  this  night  the  second  garage  is  at 
your  disposal."  And  a  few  minutes  later  I  was 
towing  the  unwilling  bear  towards  the  second 
garage.  So  easy  are  the  triumphs  of  Beautiful 
Ladies ! 
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II. 


The  new  home  of  the  bear  was  nothing  more 
glorious  than  a  large  stable  with  a  concrete  floor. 
After  he  had  attempted  to  consume  a  pool  of  petrol 
and  been  thwarted,  rather  timidly,  by  me,  he  ceased 
to  take  any  interest  in  his  surroundings,  but  sat  in 
a  corner  staring  mournfully  at  a  whitewashed  wall. 
His  expression  of  roguish  good -humour  had  van- 
ished; he  looked  bored  and  weary,  and  all  the 
blandishments  of  the  Beautiful  Lady  and  the  fair 
Helene  failed  to  arouse  him  from  his  torpor.  The 
former  decided  that  he  was  hungry ;  the  latter  was 
of  the  opinion  that  he  was  about  to  go  to  sleep 
for  three  months  —  a  restful  custom  which,  she 
informed  us,  was  invariably  followed  by  bears 
whenever  they  found  themselves  in  a  place  of 
safety.  I  hoped  that  it  might  be  so,  but  was 
dubious.  The  fair  Helene  was  always  shaky  on 
facts.  One  thing  at  least  was  obvious,  the  bear 
must  be  fed,  and  I  went  out  into  the  square  to 
find  out  from  the  Basque  the  particular  form  of 
food  that  suited  the  animal.  But  the  Basque  had 
vanished;  no  doubt  he  was  celebrating  an  unpar- 
alleled occasion  in  his  favourite  cabaret.  The 
greater  part  of  the  crowd  had  vanished  also,  but 
there  were  still  a  few  people  in  the  square,  and 
when  they  saw  me  they  made  facetious  remarks 
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to  each  other  in  their  own  dialect.  I  felt  hot 
about  the  ears,  and  returned  to  confer  with  the 
Beautiful  Lady. 

I  had  imagined  that  a  Russian  would  be  thor- 
oughly posted  in  the  details  of  a  bear's  private 
life,  but  I  was  disappointed.  After  much  discus- 
sion, however,  we  were  able  to  draw  up  a  kind 
of  menu,  founded  partly  on  our  own  observations 
and  partly  on  literary  authorities.  I  give  it  with 
notes  of  the  sources  of  information. 

A  bear  can  eat — 

(1)  Sons  of  prophets  (and  so,  presumably,  all 

men  who   are  not  too  old.     Holy  Writ 
is  the  authority  for  this  item). 

(2)  Buns.     (We   had   seen  bears  do  it  in  the 

Zoological  Gardens.) 

(3)  Old    and    faithful    retainers.      (F.    Shake- 

speare's 'Winter's  Tale.') 

(4)  Sugar.     (We  saw  him  do  it.) 

(5)  Peppermint     drops.       (Helene     had     once 

offered    him    some,    and    he    ate    them 
with  symptoms  of  pleasure.) 

(6)  Naughty  children.     (This  item  was  derived 

from    vague    recollections    of    romances 
read  in  early  youth.) 

(7)  Bread  and  cream.     (Helene,  but  authority 

suspected.) 

(8)  Honey.     (Proverbs,  Romances,  and  Natural 

History.) 
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(9)  Men  in  uniform.  (?  Observations  not  yet 
complete.) 

It  was,  on  paper,  quite  a  substantial  menu,  but 
actually  several  of  the  items  were  almost  unobtain- 
able. Sons  of  prophets  seemed  to  be  extinct,  old 
and  faithful  retainers  were  scarce  and  probably  ex- 
pensive, and  though  the  town  doubtless  abounded 
in  naughty  children  (among  whom  the  pomaded 
boy  was  chiefly  indicated,  in  spite  of  the  meagre- 
ness  of  his  shanks,  as  an  hors  d'ceuvre  for  the  bear) 
we  had  to  remember  that  the  birth-rate  in  France 
was  on  the  decline.  Eventually  I  went  with  Helene 
to  the  kitchen  and  returned  with  a  portion  of  raw 
beefsteak,  a  bowl  of  bread  and  milk,  and,  as  honey 
in  the  comb  was  not  procurable,  a  pot  of  dark- 
brown  stickiness  which  was  erroneously  described 
on  its  label  as  the  produce  of  bees.  We  set  these 
offerings  on  the  ground  near  the  bear  and  watched 
him  with  the  rapt  anxiety  of  augurs  who  expect 
an  omen. 

My  wild  assertion  that  he  was  a  vegetarian  turned 
out  to  be  correct.  The  bear  sniffed  the  beefsteak, 
and  then  turned  away  sadly  and  was  making  for 
his  corner  when  he  saw  the  so-called  honey.  Next 
moment  he  was  trying  to  swallow  it,  pot  and  all, 
and  I  remember  that  during  the  struggle  which 
ensued  I  contemplated  with  some  misgiving  the 
chances  of  his  hugging  me.  But  he  was  really 
the  best-tempered  animal  that  ever  wore  fur,  and 
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allowed  me  to  take  the  pot  from  him  with  no  pro- 
test fiercer  than  a  broken-hearted  groan.  I  poured 
the  honey  on  the  floor,  and  he  consumed  it  instantly ; 
the  bread  and  milk  followed  it  in  another  moment, 
and  then  it  was  manifest  that  he  was  still  hungry. 
He  uttered  more  groans,  and  stood  upon  his  hind 
legs  bowing  grotesquely  towards  us.  Afterwards 
he  danced  a  few  steps  and  performed  his  fat-lady 
act  once  more.  I  think  it  was  then  that  we  all 
began  really  to  love  him.  But  he  was  obviously 
unhappy,  and  I  was  afraid  that  in  spite  of  his  re- 
fusal of  the  beefsteak  he  was  secretly  pining  for 
a  man  in  uniform.  The  Beautiful  Lady  became  sad 
whilst  she  watched  him.  "It  is  so  little  and  he 
is  so  large,"  she  murmured  tragically ;  "  he  will 
waste  away.  It  is  terrible/'  I  tried  feverishly  to 
remember  what  other  vegetables  were  usually  as- 
sociated with  bears,  but  could  think  of  nothing. 
A  bear  devouring  a  cabbage  seemed  a  fantastic 
idea;  carrots  did  not  sound  quite  so  unsuitable, 
but  yet The  Beautiful  Lady  could  only  sug- 
gest grapes,  but  at  that  season  of  the  year  there 
was  no  grape  in  the  length  and-  breadth  of 
Provence. 

Suddenly  we  were  rescued  from  this  appalling 
situation.  The  cook,  a  stout  and  swarthy  person- 
age who  shaved  once  a  week  but  was  otherwise 
charming,  had  come  to  the  door  of  the  garage  and 
was  watching  with  a  cynical  eye  our  attempts  to 
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satisfy  the  bear's  hunger.  Presently,  without  saying 
a  word,  he  left  us,  but  returned  a  few  minutes 
later  with  a  huge  pail  which  contained  a  fearsome 
galimatias  of  all  kinds  of  garden -produce  swim- 
ming in  grease.  He  presented  it  to  the  bear,  who 
plunged  his  head  into  the  pail  with  a  snort  of 
intense  satisfaction  and  finished  the  whole  mess 
without  pausing  to  take  breath,  like  a  schoolman 
at  Oxford  who  floors  a  sconce.  The  cook,  who 
was  a  person  of  humour,  placed  his  hand  on  his 
heart  and  made  the  bear  a  profound  bow ;  the  bear 
rose  on  his  hind  legs,  returned  the  bow,  and  then 
sat  down  and  regarded  us  with  the  utmost  be- 
nevolence. He  seemed  to  be  really  sorry  when  we 
went,  and  uttered  little  protesting  moans.  "Isn't 
he  a  dear ! "  said  the  Beautiful  Lady.  I  was  so 
greatly  relieved  by  the  solution  of  the  two  problems 
of  housing  and  food  that  I  agreed  rapturously ;  but, 
like  the  person  in  the  poem,  I  sighed  when  I 
thought  of  the  morrow. 

I  did  not  have  to  wait  even  until  the  morrow 
for  new  developments.  Being  overwrought  with  the 
excitements  of  the  day,  I  went  to  bed  early  and 
was  asleep  before  midnight.  Exactly  at  half-past 
that  witching  hour  I  was  awakened  by  what  seemed 
to  my  startled  ear  a  conflict  of  giants,  followed  a 
moment  later  by  the  rattle  of  flying  feet,  the  clash 
of  the  tocsin,  and  the  groans  of  the  stricken.  I 
sprang  from  bed  and  rushed  to  my  window,  which 
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overlooked  the  stable -yard.  By  the  light  of  the 
moon  I  saw  the  figure  of  a  man,  apparently  in 
military  uniform,  who  was  tugging  frenziedly  at 
the  cord  of  the  bell  which  hung  at  the  entrance 
to  the  yard,  and  shouting  as  if  all  the  infernal 
hounds  were  unleashed  and  hard  on  his  track.  As 
soon  as  he  saw  me,  without  ceasing  to  jerk  the 
bell-rope,  he  made  frantic  signs  towards  the  door 
with  his  free  hand.  Meanwhile,  the  awful  groan- 
ing grew  louder,  mingled  with  a  noise  not  unlike 
that  of  calico  torn  suddenly. 

I  descended  the  stairs  with  a  heart  full  of  the 
most  dismal  foreboding.  Half-way  down  I  met  the 
proprietor,  who  looked  daggers  at  me ;  his  suspicions 
evidently  coincided  with  my  own.  We  were  fol- 
lowed by  various  other  members  of  the  staff,  in- 
cluding Helene,  who  even  in  that  awful  moment 
had  not  forgotten  her  false  front.  The  proprietor 
opened  the  door,  and  then  a  terror-stricken  but 
voluble  chauffeur  burst  in  upon  us,  explaining  that 
he  had  taken  the  hotel  car,  which  was  not  ex- 
pected to  return  until  the  next  morning,  to  the 
second  garage,  and  had  there  been  severely  as- 
saulted by  a  tiger.  He  had  managed  to  escape 
after  a  terrible  struggle,  and  the  tiger  was  now  in 
the  act  of  devouring  the  car.  Without  pausing  to 
examine  the  alleged  wounds  of  the  chauffeur,  the 
proprietor  seized  a  lantern  and  made  for  the  garage, 
closely  followed  by  the  owner  of  the  bear  and  the 
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male  members  of  the  staff.  We  found  the  bear 
reclining  against  the  back  of  the  car  in  an  atti- 
tude of  repletion ;  he  had  contrived  to  devour  a 
considerable  portion  of  a  front  tyre  and  had 
smashed  the  glass  screen.  But  he  was  quite  good- 
tempered  and  quite  unashamed,  and  as  soon  as 
he  recognised  me  he  arose  and  bowed.  I  made 
no  acknowledgment  of  his  politeness,  and,  feeling 
that  my  presence  was  superfluous  and  my  costume 
irregular,  I  returned  at  once  to  bed.  The  last 
sound  that  I  heard  before  I  sank  into  haunted 
slumber  was  the  voice  of  the  chauffeur  demand- 
ing compensation  for  his  shattered  nerves.  Thus 
ended  the  first  day  of  my  existence  as  a  bear- 
fancier. 


III. 


I  will  not  dwell  on  the  scene  that  took  place  next 
morning,  when  the  cost  of  torn  tyres  and  nerve- 
shattered  chauffeurs  was  reckoned  up  by  the  pro- 
prietor and  duly  enshrined  in  writing  by  the  fair 
Helene.  In  justice  to  the  bear,  I  must  add  that  his 
personal  charm  during  the  next  few  days  became  so 
enthralling  that  I  forgave  him  even  this  expensive 
escapade,  and,  if  I  had  been  rich,  I  would  have 
willingly  provided  him  with  a  fresh  motor -tyre 
for  breakfast  every  morning  as  long  as  his  life 
lasted.  He  was  the  most  docile  of  all  four-footed 
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monsters;  his  perfect  manners  were  no  false  and 
superficial  veneer,  but  the  sincere  and  spontaneous 
expression  of  a  gentle  soul ;  he  began  very  soon  to 
regard  even  men  in  uniform  with  affability,  and  I  re- 
fuse to  believe  that  he  would  ever  have  had  the  heart 
to  plunder  a  beehive.  Every  one  in  the  hotel  except 
the  proprietor  and  the  mangled  chauffeur  became 
devoted  to  him ;  even  the  Beautiful  Lady's  maid,  a 
highly  nervous  Parisian  with  a  waist  like  a  wasp, 
was  detected  in  the  act  of  going  alone  to  present 
him  with  some  smuggled  delicacy.  He  contrived 
to  upset  entirely  all  one's  preconceived  ideas  of  the 
nature  of  bears;  he  was  never  surly,  and  if  he 
ever  hugged  any  one  in  the  course  of  his  life  I  am 
absolutely  sure  that  the  embrace  was  a  result  of  the 
most  whole-hearted  affection. 

The  proprietor,  as  I  have  said,  remained  cold,  but 
though  he  grumbled  because  the  second  garage  was 
occupied,  he  did  not  insist  that  its  inmate  should 
find  new  quarters.  I  believe  that  very  soon  he 
became  secretly  gratified  by  the  interest  which  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  and  various  distinguished 
strangers  displayed  towards  his  queer  guest,  and 
when  the  great  man  of  the  district  (who  was 
actually  a  poet :  Provence  is  a  marvellous  country  !) 
requested  an  interview  with  the  animal,  he  even 
condescended  to  act  as  showman,  and  took  to  him- 
self all  the  credit  for  the  bear's  vastly  improved 
condition.  The  great  man  seemed  of  the  opinion 
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that  the  bear  had  been  foolish  in  exchanging  a 
vagabond  career  for  the  bourgeois  fleshpots  of  hotel 
life,  and  wrote  a  little  poem,  in  Proven9al,  to  that 
effect.  The  manuscript,  I  believe  still  hangs  in  the 
dining-room.  Meanwhile,  my  influence  over  the 
animal  waxed  wonderfully ;  he  would  come  when  I 
called,  and  used  to  follow  me  about  the  yard,  greatly 
to  the  joy  of  sundry  small  boys  who  were  perpetually 
squinting  through  the  chinks  of  the  big  door.  He 
was  so  tame  that  sometimes  I  did  not  trouble  to 
lock  the  door, — a  sin  of  omission  which  eventually 
resulted  in  disaster.  The  Beautiful  Lady  would 
frequently  descend  from  her  bower  and  join  these 
promenades,  and  whenever  she  did  so  the  idea  that 
I  could  possibly  have  refrained  from  buying  the  bear 
seemed  ridiculous  and  wicked. 

So,  for  a  week,  all  was  joy :  the  bear's  wounds 
became  healed,  he  grew  in  grace  and  consumed 
great  quantities  of  the  cook's  savoury  mess,  and 
the  Beautiful  Lady  postponed  her  departure  in 
order  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  his  society.  One 
morning,  however,  a  cloud  came  over  these  fair 
skies :  he  refused  to  eat  or  to  walk,  and  sat  gazing 
at  the  wall  of  his  home  with  a  heartrending  air  of 
severe  boredom.  He  persisted  in  this  melancholy 
attitude  for  the  whole  day,  and  then  we  held  a 
consultation.  The  fair  Helene,  always  romantic, 
was  of  the  opinion  that  the  poor  beast  was  pining 
for  a  female  companion,  and  earnestly  exorted  me  to 
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procure  one.  "  Imagine,"  she  said,  "  all  the  dear  little 
infants."  But  the  Beautiful  Lady  and  I  agreed  that 
the  sufferer  was  in  need  of  exercise  and  the  amuse- 
ment that  follows  a  change  of  scene.  "  He  is  used 
to  walking  and  meeting  many  people,"  said  the 
Beautiful  Lady.  "  You  must  take  him  for  a  little 
excursion."  I  quite  appreciated  her  remark  that  a 
walk  through  the  town  with  a  bear  would  be  a  novel 
experience,  and  would  make  me  even  more  famous 
(there  had  been  already  several  delicious  descriptions 
in  the  local  papers  of  my  scene  with  the  Basque) ; 
but  I  am  by  nature  shy  and  self-effacing,  and  I 
must  own  that  when  she  suggested  the  promenade 
I  thought  of  the  cook,  who  was  very  fond  of  Toto 
and  obviously  in  some  need  of  exercise.  .  .  .  The 
cook,  when  I  approached  him  privily,  said  with 
rapture  that  he  would  undertake  the  affair;  but 
just  when  I  was  rejoicing  at  having  obtained  so 
ready  an  assent,  his  brow  clouded,  he  smacked  his 
thigh  loudly,  and  exclaimed  that  the  expedition  was 
one  which  his  wife  would  never  permit.  She  would 
imagine  that  he  was  cutting  a  ridiculous  figure  in 
the  eyes  of  his  fellow-citizens.  The  end  of  it  was 
that  I  had  to  take  Toto  myself. 

He  allowed  himself  to  be  muzzled  and  chained 
without  uttering  a  protest,  but  it  was  apparent 
that  he  did  not  share  our  theory  as  to  the  need 
of  healthy  exercise.  I  managed  to  urge  him  as  far 
as  the  middle  of  the  square,  and  there  he  most 
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conclusively  and  conspicuously  sat  down.  In  vain 
I  tugged  at  his  chain  and  addressed  him  alternately 
with  withering  malediction  and  melting  endear- 
ment ;  he  refused  to  move.  Precisely  at  this  delicious 
moment  a  party  of  lynx-eyed  tourists  from  my  own, 
my  native  land,  invaded  the  square  in  two  waggon- 
ettes. I  carefully  refrained  from  seeing  them ;  but 
the  Beautiful  Lady  (who  was  engaged  in  prodding 
Toto  with  her  parasol)  and  my  English  shooting- 
coat  were  far  too  vivid  features  in  the  foreground. 
The  waggonettes  halted  close  to  me,  and  a  voluble 
quacking  arose  from  their  occupants.  Without  any 
hesitation,  the  Beautiful  Lady  walked  majestically 
towards  the  tourists  and  invited  them  to  come  to 
my  assistance,  but  before  they  could  recover  breath 
to  answer  I  had  raised  Toto  to  his  legs,  and  dragged 
him  with  convulsive  pushing  and  hauling  down  a 
small  side  street,  where  most  of  the  innocent  youth 
and  pride  of  the  town  were  engaged  in  playing 
some  game  of  chance  in  the  gutter.  Toto  moaned 
piteously,  and  the  youth  and  pride  aforesaid  ran  as 
I  can  never  hope  to  see  children  run  again.  In  five 
seconds  the  street  was  empty ;  in  ten  seconds  every 
window  framed  the  eloquent  countenance  of  a  highly 
excited  mother.  I  took  off  my  hat  at  least  fifty  times 
in  the  most  rapid  possible  succession,  and  when  Toto 
sat  down  I  was  able  at  last  to  find  charity  in  my 
soul  for  the  Basque  and  his  steel  spike.  I  looked 
round  for  the  Beautiful  Lady.  She  was  not  in 
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sight;  possibly  she  was  still  explaining  matters  to 
the  tourists.  In  the  immortal  words  of  the  young 
hero  of  melodrama,  I  had  to  see  this  thing  through 
Alone. 

We  emerged  at  last  from  that  haunted  street  on 
to  the  river  bank,  which  was  full  in  the  sun  and,  as 
I  expected,  deserted  at  that  hour  of  the  morning. 
Here,  as  sitting  down  would  have  caused  me  no 
annoyance,  the  malicious  Toto  mended  his  pace,  and 
towed  me  in  a  manner  which  gave  me  my  first 
knowledge  of  the  amount  of  strength  which  he 
really  possessed.  Our  progress,  though  undignified, 
was  uneventful,  until  we  met  a  mule  drawing  a  cart 
which  contained  a  sleeping  peasant.  The  mule,  on 
perceiving  Toto,  uttered  a  loud  snort  of  surprise  and 
rose  in  the  air  like  Pegasus ;  the  peasant,  equally 
promptly,  descended  with  a  thud  to  his  native  soil. 
I  dropped  Toto's  chain  and  made  for  the  mule's 
head ;  Toto  shambled  off  down  the  riverside  and 
the  mule  attempted  to  bite  me,  but  became  quiet  as 
soon  as  the  bear  withdrew  from  his  vicinity.  The 
peasant  was.  quite  uninjured  and  still  only  half- 
awake :  I  informed  him  that  his  mule  had  shied 
at  my  little  pet  dog,  pressed  a  two-franc  piece  into 
his  hand,  and  set  off  to  capture  Toto,  who  had 
disappeared  in  a  small  clump  of  bushes  on  the 
edge  of  the  river. 

By  this  time  I  was  excessively  hot,  and  I  resolved 
that  as  soon  as  I  had  retrieved  the  animal  from  his 
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bosky  lair  I  would  return  at  once  to  the  hotel. 
The  grove  of  bushes,  though  small,  was  thickly 
planted,  and  though  I  could  hear  Toto  snorting 
and  groaning  within  it,  I  could  not  locate  him 
accurately  until  I  had  gone  down  on  my  hands 
and  knees  and  thrust  my  head  through  the  lower 
branches,  when  I  was  able  to  see  him  sitting  in 
his  fat- lady  attitude  and  swaying  pensively  to  and 
fro.  I  called  him,  but  he  was  obviously  well  con- 
tented with  his  leafy  bower,  and  pretended  not  to 
hear  me.  This  pleasant  pastime  continued  for  some 
minutes,  during  which  I  became  hotter,  I  suppose, 
than  any  one  in  this  world  ever  was  before, 
and  at  last  I  lost  my  temper  and  used  violent 
language.  Toto  instantly  began  to  sink  into  bliss- 
ful slumber.  I  was  on  the  point  of  wriggling 
through  the  bushes  and  dragging  him  out  by  force 
when  a  peremptory  voice  from  the  road,  which  was 
immediately  above  us,  caused  me  to  emerge  partially 
from  my  ambush  and  look  up. 

I  saw  then  that  a  somewhat  corpulent  personage 
in  the  uniform  of  a  gendarme  was  standing  on  the 
edge  of  the  road.  My  attitude  at  the  moment  was 
sufficiently  bizarre,  but  the  expression  on  the  face 
of  the  personage  betrayed  neither  suspicion  nor 
amusement ;  it  was  perfectly  passive,  but  intimated, 
in  some  way,  that  he  was  quite  prepared  to  deal 
successfully  with  any  emergency  that  might  arise. 
He  seemed  to  have  sprouted  magically  from  the 
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earth,  and  I  was  so  greatly  astonished  by  his  sudden 
appearance  that  I  remained  on  my  hands  and  knees 
and  stared  at  him  blankly. 

"  Monsieur  has  without  doubt  lost  something  ? "  he 
inquired  after  a  moment. 

I  rose  to  my  feet  slowly,  trying  to  think  of  some 
expedient  which  would  induce  him  to  depart.  It 
was  highly  probable  that  he  was  already  aware  of 
a  mad  foreigner  who  kept  a  bear  in  the  hotel,  and 
if  he  discovered  that  the  mad  foreigner  had  lost 
control  of  the  animal  on  a  public  thoroughfare 
there  would  be  trouble.  Possibly  he  had  been  put 
on  my  track  by  the  infuriated  mothers  of  the  town. 
I  was  so  hot  and  irritated,  however,  that  I  resolved 
to  stake  everything  on  one  desperate  lie,  and  to  trust 
that  some  kind  fate  would  lead  the  gendarme  out 
of  sight  before  Toto  took  it  into  his  head  to  move. 

"  A  thousand  thanks,"  I  said,  raising  my  hat,  "  but 
I  have  lost  nothing.  I  am  a  botanist,  and  these 
bushes  have  a  peculiar  interest  for  botanists." 

"  Ah !  a  botanist  ?  I  demand  pardon,"  he  said 
politely.  I  was  certain  then  that  he  had  no  sus- 
picion of  Toto's  presence,  but  I  was  not  nearly  so 
certain  that  he  had  accepted  my  explanation.  There 
was  doubt  in  his  eye;  he  walked  away  for  a  few 
steps  and  then  returned. 

"  I  thought  that  I  heard  monsieur  uttering  cries," 
he  said. 

I   smiled  at  him   confidentially.      "Not  cries,"  I 
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said,  "but  exclamations  of  discomfort.  It  is  re- 
grettable that  you  should  have  heard  them,  but  it 
is  very  hot  and  the  branches  struck  me  in  the 
face." 

My  solitary  accomplishment  is  that  of  speaking 
fluent  French,  and  I  said  the  above  sentences  so 
glibly,  and  with  such  an  intensely  natural  inton- 
ation, that  I  believe  the  gendarme  really  for  a 
moment  believed  my  botanical  lie.  He  saluted  and 
seemed  about  to  retire,  when  from  the  grove  of 
trees  there  arose  a  loud  and  melancholy  series  of 
groans,  followed  by  the  sound  of  twigs  that  broke 
beneath  the  impact  of  a  heavy  body.  Before  I  had 
time  even  to  revile  my  evil  star  Toto  came  rolling 
through  the  leafage,  stood  blinking  in  the  sunlight 
for  a  moment,  and  then  sat  down  contentedly  beside 
me.  The  gendarme  did  not  utter  a  sound  of  sur- 
prise, but  he  regarded  the  affecting  scene  below  him 
with  an  offended  eye. 

"  So  this,"  he  said,  "  is  one  of  monsieur's  botanical 
specimens.  I  have  already  heard  of  monsieur." 

I  threw  up  my  hands.  "  Well,  the  truth  is  out," 
I  said ;  "  the  fact  is  that  when  I  first  saw  you,  mon- 
sieur, I  imagined  that  you  would  wish  to  incarcerate 
my  bear,  who  escaped  for  a  moment  whilst  I  was 
arresting  a  runaway  mule.  But  now  that  we  have 
conversed  together  I  know  that  you  are  not  a  man 
of  that  type.  You  see  for  yourself  that  the  bear  is 
muzzled  and  that  he  is  the  gentlest  of  all  beasts. 
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And  I  made  Toto  lay  his  head  on  my  knees  whilst 
I  stroked  his  ears.  The  gendarme  was  visibly  inter- 
ested and  came  nearer. 

"He  is  certainly  tame,"  he  murmured,  and  I 
assured  him  that  he  could  pat  the  animal.  He 
stooped  to  do  so,  but  alas  !  at  that  moment  Toto's 
old  dislike  of  uniforms  was  born  anew.  He  rose  on 
all  fours,  made  a  resentful  plunge,  and  became  hope- 
lessly involved  amid  the  legs  of  the  gendarme.  Next 
moment  that  personage  had  fallen  heavily  and  Toto 
was  shuffling  away  along  the  road.  When  I  had 
caught  him  the  gendarme  had  picked  himself  up, 
and  having  brushed  the  dust  from  his  clothes 
marched  towards  us  with  immense  dignity. 

"You  will  hear  more  of  this,"  he  said  curtly. 
"The  animal  is  dangerous.  I  command  you  to 
take  him  home  instantly."  He  glared  at  me  for 
a  moment  and  then  departed  along  the  road.  Toto 
and  I  trailed  sorrowfully  homeward  amid  the 
applause  of  the  populace,  and  for  the  rest  of  the 
day  I  was  haunted  by  the  fear  of  fine  or  imprison- 
ment. But  the  only  result  of  the  episode  was  that 
I  received  a  note  from  the  Chief  of  Police  informing 
me  that  Toto  would  not  be  permitted  to  parade 
in  the  streets.  The  Beautiful  Lady  was  highly 
indignant,  and  wanted  to  answer  the  letter,  but  I 
managed  to  dissuade  her  from  this  rash  and  futile 
course. 
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IV. 


That  dismal  promenade,  which  was  the  greatest 
mental  strain  that  I  have  ever  been  called  upon  to 
endure,  seemed  to  have  done  wonders  for  Toto. 
He  recovered  his  appetite  and  his  affability,  and 
wore  a  perpetual  expression  of  such  good  humour 
that  even  Helene  became  convinced  that  he  no 
longer  suffered  from  the  pangs  of  celibacy.  But 
though  our  affection  for  him  increased  every  day, 
a  bitter  foreboding  began  to  poison  the  cup  of 
pleasure.  The  brother  of  the  Beautiful  Lady  was 
anxious  to  return  to  Paris,  and  I  had  already  missed 
several  engagements  in  London.  The  question  of 
Toto's  future  became  a  haunting  obsession.  If  only 
I  had  been  the  proud  possessor  of  an  ancestral 
estate,  as  the  Beautiful  Lady  had  imagined,  the 
problem  would  have  been  easily  solved,  but  at  that 
time  I  inhabited  a  small  set  of  chambers  on  the 
fourth  floor  in  the  Temple,  and  I  was  quite  con- 
vinced that  the  legal  atmosphere  of  those  antique 
groves  would  be  very  bad  for  a  bear,  and  doubted 
the  tolerance  of  the  Benchers.  I  wrote  to  all  my 
acquaintances  who  possessed  ancestral  estates,  and 
they  sent  me  charming  letters  in  return,  promising 
to  find  some  friend  with  a  passion  for  bears;  but 
they  all  shied  badly  at  the  animal.  One  bold  spirit, 
indeed,  volunteered  to  adopt  Toto ;  but  as  he  seemed 
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to  think  that  the  poor  brute  could  exist  comfort- 
ably in  a  small  hen-coop  I  declined  the  offer  with 
thanks.  For  the  same  reason  I  was  reluctant  to 
apply  to  the  authorities  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes 
in  Paris  or  the  Zoological  Gardens  in  London;  the 
idea  of  Toto  as  a  public  spectacle  in  a  cage  and 
growing  daily  more  bilious  with  buns  was  intoler- 
able. It  was  bad  enough  to  have  to  part  with  him 
at  all,  but  at  any  rate  I  would  arrange  for  his 
declining  years  to  be  spent  in  comfort. 

At  length  the  Beautiful  Lady  and  her  brother 
departed,  after  a  heartrending  scene  of  farewell 
in  the  second  garage.  She  promised  to  find  a 
home  for  the  bear  as  soon  as  she  reached  Paris, — 
promised,  too,  to  write  incessantly  demanding  news 
of  him.  She  sent  some  sweets  from  a  shop  in 
the  Avenue  de  1'Opera  which  made  Toto  very  sick, 
but  I  never  heard  from  her  again.  Sunt  lacrimce 
rerum.  Day  after  day  passed,  but  still  no  benefi- 
cent foster-parent  glowed  like  a  sun  on  the  horizon, 
and  at  last  I  became  desperate,  and  began  seriously 
to  contemplate  the  prospect  of  becoming  a  natural- 
ised citizen  of  Provence,  and  of  passing  the  remainder 
of  my  days  in  rustic  seclusion  with  Toto.  But  fate 
and  the  French  Government  conspired  to  prevent 
this  sequel. 

It  befell  that,  about  a  week  after  the  departure 
of  the  Beautiful  Lady,  a  Saint's  Day  was  celebrated 
in  the  town  and  was  the  occasion  for  a  large  influx 
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of  peasantry  from  the  surrounding  villages  which 
knew  not  Toto.  Shortly  before  sunset  the  peasants 
had  assembled  in  the  market-place,  and  were  pre- 
sumably engaged  in  drinking  to  the  spiritual  health 
of  the  saint  ere  they  departed  for  their  homes.  It 
was  the  hour  of  Toto's  evening  walk  in  the  yard; 
unmuzzled,  he  was  roaming  thoughtfully  to  and  fro, 
rubbing  himself  as  he  went  against  the  walls,  whilst 
I  sat  on  an  inverted  bucket  and  contemplated  him 
with  melancholy  pride.  The  yard  door,  which  gave 
egress  to  the  square,  was  shut.  Beyond  it  I  could 
hear  the  loud  hum  of  gossip  which  rose  from  the 
assembled  villagers. 

Suddenly  the  door  of  the  yard  was  partially 
opened  and  a  man's  face  appeared  in  the  aperture. 
Probably  because  it  was  excessively  dirty  I  recog- 
nised the  Basque  at  once.  He  stood  for  a  moment 
watching  the  bear  and  grinning  unpleasantly,  and 
as  it  occurred  to  me  that  he  wanted  to  see  his  old 
companion  once  more  and  to  apologise  for  his  own 
former  behaviour,  I  called  to  him  to  come  in.  He 
looked  at  me,  still  grinning,  and  shook  his  head; 
then,  putting  his  fingers  to  his  lips,  he  gave  a  long 
shrill  whistle.  Toto,  who  had  not  observed  his  old 
tormentor,  jumped  round  as  if  a  hornet  had  stung 
him,  stared  for  a  moment  at  the  Basque,  and  then 
made  for  the  door  at  a  pace  for  which  I  should 
never  have  given  him  credit.  When,  however,  he 
reached  the  place  where  the  Basque  was  standing, 
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I  suppose  that  some  memory  of  the  iron  spike  must 
have  revived  in  his  besotted  skull,  for  he  bolted  past 
the  ruffian,  squeezed  through  the  half -opened  door, 
and  vanished  from  my  sight.     Ten  seconds  later  I 
heard  a  vigorous  and  combined  yell  of  astonishment 
ascend  from  the  market-place,  and  I  reached  the 
door  in  time  to  witness  a  very  smart  stampede  of 
men,  women,  children,  horses,  dogs,  cats,  and  mules, 
combined  with  an  instantaneous  collapse  of  sweet- 
stalls,  crayfish-and-snail  stalls,  a  newspaper  kiosque, 
and  most  of  the  tables  and  chairs  in  the  cafe.     I 
was  rewarded  also  with  the  agreeable  spectacle  of 
several  honourable  and  bulky  citizens  in  the  act  of 
climbing  trees,  and  of  others,  not  less  bulky  and 
honourable,  who   precipitated   themselves   over  the 
railings  that  protected  the  statue  in  trousers.    Mean- 
while Toto,  proceeding  at  a  lively  gallop,  twice  com- 
pleted the   circuit  of  the  market-place,  and  gave 
vent,  for  the  first  time  since  I  had  known  him,  to 
a  most  blood-curdling  sequence  of  roars.     The  sight 
of  the  Basque  had  evidently  shaken  up  his  nervous 
system  very  seriously.     After  these  engaging  evolu- 
tions he  sat  down  (d  la  F.L.),  and  allowed  me  to 
approach  and  to  capture  him.      I  imprisoned  him 
in  the   garage   and  returned  to  the   market-place, 
and   then   bulky   and   honourable   citizens   crawled 
painfully  down  trees   and   over   railings,  and   said 
things  to  me  which  it  is  not  fitting  to  reproduce. 
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I  had  a  dismal  suspicion  that  this  was  the  End  of 
All,  and  I  was  right.  Early  next  morning  I  received 
a  polite  but  highly  formal  document  which  entreated 
me  to  step  round  and  interview  the  Chief  of  Police. 
It  was  brought  to  me  by  my  old  friend  the  gen- 
darme, who  listened  to  my  somewhat  sickly  jests 
with  a  non  -  committal  air,  and  marched  heavily 
behind  me  when  I  went  to  visit  his  superior.  The 
Chief  of  Police,  a  handsome,  gentleman  with  a  grey 
moustache,  was  polite  but  firm.  The  animal,  he  said, 
had  become  a  source  of  public  danger,  and  must 
be  removed  from  the  town.  When  I  explained  that 
an  order  for  Toto's  removal  was  tantamount  to  ban- 
ishing his  owner,  the  Chief  of  Police  offered  me  his 
regrets,  but  was  quite  inexorable.  Toto  had  either 
to  go  or  to  be  executed  as  an  enemy  of  mankind. 
If  the  latter  horrible  event  happened,  said  the  Chief 
of  Police,  I  might  apply  to  the  Government  for  com- 
pensation. But  he  did  not  look  as  if  he  thought 
that  I  should  obtain  it.  He  gave  me  two  days  in 
which  to  make  my  plans,  and  promised  that  he 
would  use  his  influence  to  make  things  easy  for  me. 
Only  the  bear  must  go.  The  inhabitants  of  the  town 
had  begun  to  insist.  He  had  heard  all  the  history 
of  Toto,  and  when  once  his  ultimatum  had  been  pro- 
nounced, was  extremely  courteous  and  sympathetic, 
and  actually  concluded  the  interview  by  asking  me 
to  lunch.  I  accepted,  and  found  that  his  wife  was 
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as  charming  as  himself,  and  that  he  had  two  ador- 
able little  girls  who  were  wildly  eager  to  adopt  the 
bear.  Next  morning  he  wrote  to  me  saying  that  if 
I  wished  to  convey  Toto  to  Paris  he  could  arrange 
with  the  railway  company  for  a  kind  of  horse-box 
to  be  placed  at  my  disposal.  I  gladly  took  advantage 
of  this  kindness,  for  my  celebrity  in  the  town  had 
by  this  time  become  extremely  embarrassing.  la  a 
directory  I  discovered  the  address  of  a  keeper  of 
live-stock  who  lived  in  Paris,  and  I  telegraphed, 
asking  if  he  was  prepared  to  meet  Toto  at  the  Gare 
de  Lyon  and  to  support  him  in  luxury  for  a  week. 
To  my  surprise  and  relief  he  answered  in  the 
affirmative. 

Over  the  harrowing  scene  of  departure  I  prefer  to 
draw  a  discreet  veil.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  fair 
Helene  wept,  that  the  maids  wept,  that  the  cook  was 
deeply  moved,  and  that  even  the  proprietor  had  his 
emotions.  The  journey  passed  without  incident, 
probably  because  Toto  had  been  drugged  with  in- 
numerable delicacies  before  starting.  I  went  to 
inspect  him  through  a  grill  in  the  door  whenever 
the  train  stopped  at  a  station,  and  on  each  occasion 
I  found  him  plunged  in  profound  stupor.  He  created 
a  small  sensation  when  he  reached  the  Gare  de  Lyon, 
but  he  was  still  torpid,  and  very  soon  we  were  dis- 
covered by  the  keeper  of  live-stock,  who  drove  us 
away  in  a  malodorous  van.  I  found  that  he  was 
able  to  give  the  bear  comfortable  quarters,  and, 
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after  bidding  Toto  good-night,  I  drove  to  my  hotel. 
Toto  displayed  no  emotion  at  my  departure. 

My  luck,  or  Toto's,  held  good,  for  next  morning  I 
found  a  letter  which  promised  an  admirable  future 
for  him.  An  Englishwoman  who  possessed  a  large 
country  house  near  Besan9on  had  heard  from  a 
friend  of  my  difficulty,  and  wrote  to  offer  a  home  for 
him  that  was  to  be  either  temporary  or  permanent, 
according  to  my  wishes.  I  had  heard  of  her  as  an 
enthusiastic  Female  Suffragist,  and  for  a  moment  I 
was  visited  by  fears  that  she  would  make  Toto  walk 
in  processions  as  a  specimen  of  the  Effete  Male  or 
the  Typical  Brute  of  a  -Husband.  But  she  sent  her 
own  husband  (who  was  certainly  not  a  brute)  to 
meet  Toto,  and  he  fell  an  easy  victim  to  the  charms 
of  the  bear.  Toto  now  fattens  slowly  in  a  luxurious 
domestic  atmosphere,  far  from  his  Pyrenean  home, 
and  far  from  the  ancient  town  where  he  emerged  for 
a  fortnight  into  the  glare  of  fame. 

Our  parting  scene  was  brief,  and  we  set  an  iron 
restraint  on  our  emotions ;  it  was  said,  however,  that 
he  pined  for  me  for  a  while,  and  until  I  lost  him  I 
never  realised  how  strong  a  fascination  he  possessed. 
Some  day,  I  hope,  I  shall  see  him ;  perhaps,  if  I  live 
and  do  well  and  become  the  owner  of  a  park  that  is 
not  ancestral,  I  may  comfort  his  declining  years. 
But  the  mists  of  the  future  are  heavy,  and  who  shall 
reckon  on  the  constancy  of  bears  ?  The  subject  is 
omitted  in  all  bestiaries.  One  thing  only  I  know, 
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that  if  the  company  of  this  species  of  animal  is 
expensive,  sensational,  and  teeming  with  anxious 
moments,  his  absence  is  the  cause  of  boredom,  yearn- 
ing and  vain  regret.  With  which  moral  I  drop  my 
theorbo. 


THE    END. 
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Novel.  Crown  Svo,  6s 

BARTLETT,    E.   ASHMEAD-. 

THE  PASSING  OF  THE  SHEREEFIAN 
EMPIRE.  By  E.  ASHMEAD-BARTLETT. 
Illustrated.  Demy  Svo,  15s.  net. 

BELLESHE1M,   ALPHONS,    D.D. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  CATHOLIC 
CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND.  From 
the  Introduction  of  Christianity  to  the 
Present  Day.  By  ALPHONS  BELLES- 
HEIM,  D.D.,  Canon  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
Translated,  with  Notes  and  Additions, 
by  Sir  D.  OSWALD  HUNTER  BLAIR,  Bart., 
O.  S.  B. ,  Monk  of  Fort  Augustus.  Cheap 
Edition.  Complete  in  4  vols.  demy  Svo, 
with  Maps.  Price  21s.  net. 

BESANT,    SIR  WALTER. 

RABELAIS.  (Foreign  Classics  for  English 
Readers,)  By  Sir  WALTER  BESANT. 
Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 


BLACKBURN,    DOUGLAS, 

A  BURGHER  QUIXOTE.  By  DOUGLAS 
BLACKBURN,  Author  of  'Prinsloo  of 
Priusloosdorp.'  Second  Impression. 
With  Frontispiece.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

RICHARD  HARTLEY  :  PROSPECTOR. 
Crown  Svo,  6s. 

BLACKIE,    JOHN  STUART. 

NOTES  OF  A  LIFE.  By  JOHN  STUART 
BLACKIE.  Edited  by  his  Nephew,  A. 
STODART  WALKER.  Crown  Svo,  6s.  net. 

THE  LETTERS  OF  JOHN  STUART 
BLACKIE  TO  HIS  WIFE.  With  a 
few  earlier  ones  to  his  Parents.  Selected 
and  edited  by  his  Nephew,  A.  STODART 
WALKER.  Second  Impression.  Demy 
Svo,  12s.  6d.  net. 

BLACKWOOD. 

BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE.  Monthly, 
2s.  6d.  Post  free  for  one  year,  30s. 

ANNALS  OF  A  PUBLISHING  HOUSE. 
WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  AND  HIS  SONS  ; 
THEIR  MAGAZINE  AND  FRIENDS.  By 
Mrs  OLIPHANT.  With  Four  Portraits. 
Third  Edition.  Demy  Svo.  Vols.  I. 
and  II.,  £2,  2s.  Large  Paper  Edition, 
£4,  4s.  net. 

ANNALS  OF  A  PUBLISHING  HOUSE. 
Vol.  III.  JOHN  BLACKWOOD.  By  his 
Daughter,  Mrs  BLACKWOOD  PORTER. 
With  Two  Portraits  and  View  of  Strath - 
tyrum.  Demy  Svo,  21s.  Large  Paper 
Edition,  £2,  2s.  net. 

NEW     EDUCATIONAL    SERIES.       See 

separate  Educational  Catalogue. 

NEW  UNIFORM  SERIES  OF  NOVELS 

(Copyright). 

Crown  Svo,  cloth.     Price  3s.  Cd.  each. 
WENDERHOLME.     By  P.  G.  Hamerton. 
THE   STORY    or    MARGREDEL.      By  D. 

Storrar  Meldrum. 

A  SENSITIVE  PLANT.     By  E.  D.  Gerard. 
LADY  LEE'S  WIDOWHOOD.     By  General 

Sir  E.  B.  Hamley. 
KATIE    STEWART,    and    other    Stories. 

By  Mrs  Oliphant. 
VALENTINE  AND  HIS  BROTHER.    By  the 

Same. 

SONS  AND  DAUGHTERS.     By  the  Same. 
MARMORNE.     By  P.  G.  Hamerton. 
REATA.     By  E.  D.  Gerard. 
BEGGAR  MY  NEIGHBOTTR.     By  the  Same. 
THE   WATERS   OF   HERCULES.     By  the 

Same. 

FAIR  TO  SEE.     By  L.  W.  M.  Lockhart. 
MINE  is  THINE.     By  the  Same. 
DOUBLES  AND  QUITS.     By  the  Same. 
PICCADILLY.      By    Laurence   Oliphant. 

With  Illustrations. 
LADY  BABY.     By  D.  Gerard. 
POOR  NELLIE.     By  A  Plain  Woman. 
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BLACKWOOD-ccmM. 

STANDARD  NOVELS.  Uniform  in  siz 
and  binding.  Each  complete  in  on 
Volume. 

FLORIN  SERIES.    Illustrated  Boards. 
Bound  in  Cloth,  2s.  6d. 

THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  MIDGE.     By  th 

Same. 

CYRIL  THORNTON.    By  Capt.  Hamilton 
THE  PROVOST,  &c.     By  John  Gait. 
SIR  ANDREW  WYUE.     By  the  Same. 
REGINALD  DALTOX.     By  J.  G.  Lockhart 
PEN  OWEN.     By  Dean  Hook. 
ADAM  BLAIR.     By  J.  G.  Lockhart. 
LADY  LEW'S  WIDOWHOOD.     By  Genera 

Sir  E.  B.  Hamley. 
THE     PERPETUAL    CURATE.      By    Mrs 

Oliphant. 
JOHN  I  A  Love  Story.     By  the  Same. 

SHILLING  SERIES,  Illustrated  Cover. 
Bound  in  Cloth,  Is.  6d. 

THE      RECTOR,     arid     THE      DOCTOR'S 

FAMILY.     By  Mrs  Oliphant. 
THE    LIFE    OF    MANSIE    WAUCH.       By 

D.  M.   Moii. 
PENINSULAR    SCENES    AND    SKETCHES. 

By  F.  Hardman. 
SIR     FRIZZLE    PUMPKIN,     NIGHTS    AT 

MKSS,  &c 
VALERIUS  :  A  Roman  Story.     By  J.  G. 

Lockhart. 


BON  GAULTIER'S  BOOK  OF 
BALLADS.  Eighteenth  Kdition,  with 
Autobiographical  Introduction  by  Sir 
THEODORE  MARTIN,  K.C.B.  With 
Illustrations  by  Doyle,  Leech,  and 
Crowquill.  Small  4to,  5s.  net. 

BOWHILL,  MAJOR  J.  H. 
QUESTIONS  vNI)  ANSWERS  IN  THE 
THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MILI- 
TARY TOPOGRAPHY.  By  Major 
J.  H.  BOWHILL.  Crown  Svo1,  4s.  tid. 
net.  Portfolio  containing  34  working 
plans  and  diagrams,  3s.  6d.  net. 

BOWLINE,       J.,        Skipper,        and 

GREGORY,    R.    R.    C. 
TARNS     KRO.M    A    CAPTAIN'S     LOG. 

By  J.    Hmvi.iNK,  Skipper,  and  R.   R.  C. 
Cro\vn  Svo,  tis. 


BRACKENBURY,       GENERAL      SIR 

HENRY,    Q.C.B. 

BOHR  M  KM  oil  IBS  OF  MY  SPARE 
TIME,  1856-1885.  By  General  the  Right 
Hon.  Sir  HENRY  BRACKENBURY,  G.C.B. 
With  Portrait.  Crown  SVQ,  5s.  net. 


THE  HIGH  TOPS  OF  BLACK  MOUNT 
By  the  MARCHIONESS  OF  BREADALBANE. 
Second  Impression.  With  Illustrations 
from  Photographs  by  Olive  Mackenzie. 
onort  demy,  6s.  net. 

BREBNER,    ARTHUR. 

PATCHES  AND  POMANDER.  A  Novel. 
By  ARTHUR  BREBNER.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

BRIDGES,    PHILIPPA. 

THE  GREEN  WAVE  OF  DESTINY. 
BY  PHILIPPA  BRIDGES.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

BRODRIBB,   W.  J. 

DEMOSTHENES.  (Ancient  Classics  for 
English  Readers.)  By  W.  J.  BRODRIBB. 
Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 


CLARENCE    DAL' 


IN  THE  FOOTSTEPS  OF  MARCO 
POLO.  Being  the  Account  of  a  Journey 
Overland  from  Simla  to  Pekin.  By 
Major  CLARENCE  DALRYMPLE  BRUCE. 
With  Illustrations  Demy  Svo,  21s.  net. 

BUCHAN,  JOHN. 

THE  WATCHER  BY  THE  THRESH- 

OLD, AND  OTHER  TALES.   By  JOHN 

BUCHAN.     Second  Impression.    Crown 
Svo,  6s. 

A    LODGE    IN    THE     WILDERNESS. 

Second  Impression.    Short  demy  Svo,  6s. 
THE  MOON  ENDURETH:    TALES  AND 

FANCIES.    Crown  Svo,  tis. 
SOME   EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  BY- 

WAYS,    AND     OTHER     ESSAYS.        Demy 

Svo,  7s.  6d.  net. 

BURTON,   JOHN   HILL,  D.C.L. 

THE  H  ISTOR  Y  OF  SCOTL  \  ,\  D.  From 
Agricola's  Invasion  to  the  Extinction  of 
the  last  Jacobite  Insurrection.  By 
JOHN  HILL  BURTON,  D.C.L.,  Historio- 
grapher-Royal for  bcotland.  Cheaper 
Edition.  In  8  vols.  crown  Svo,  2s.  bd. 
net  each. 

THE  BOOK-HUNTER.  A  New  Edition, 
with  specially  designed  Title-page  and 
Cover  by  Joseph  Brown.  Printed  on 
antique  laid  paper.  Post  8vro,  3s.  6d. 

BUTE,   JOHN,   MARQUESS   OF. 

THE  ROMAN  BREVIARY.  Reformed 
by  Order  of  the  Holy  (Ecumenical  Coun- 
cil of  Trent  ;  Published  by  Order  of 
Pope  St  Pius  V.  ;  and  revised  by  Cle- 
ment VIII.  and  Urban  VIIL  ;  together 
with  the  Offices  since  granted.  Trans- 
lated out  of  Latin  into  English  by 
JOHN,  MARQUESS  OF  BUTR,  K.T.  New 
Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  In 
4  vols.  crown  Svo,  42s.  net.  In  1  vol. 
crown  4to,  63s.  net. 
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BUTE,  JOHN,  MARQUESS  OP-contd 

THE  ALTUS  OF  ST  COLUMBA.     With 

a  Prose    Paraphrase   and    Notes.     By 

JOHN,  MARQUESS   OF   BUTE,  K.T.      In 

paper  cover,  2s.  6d. 

SERMONES,  FRATRIS  AD^,  ORDINIS 
PRM  MONSTRATE  NSIS,  &c.  Twenty- 
eight  Discourses  of  Adam  Scotus  of 
Whithorn,  hitherto  unpublished;  to 
which  is  added  a  Collection  of  Notes  by 
the  same,  illustrative  of  the  rule  of 
St  Augustine.  Edited,  at  the  desire  of 
the  late  MA.RQUESS  OF  BUTE,  K.T., 
LL.D.,  &c.,  by  WALTER  DE  GRAY  BIRCH, 
LL.D.,  F.S.A.,  of  the  British  Museum, 
&c.  Royal  8vo,  25s.  net. 

CATALOGUE  OF  A  COLLECTION  OF 
ORIGINAL  MSS.  formerly  belonging 
to  the  Holy  Office  of  the  Inquisition  in 
the  Canary  Islands.  Prepared  under 
the  direction  of  the  late  MARQUESS  OF 
BUTE,  K.T.,  LL.D.,  by  WALTER  DE 
GRAY  BIRCH,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.  2  vols. 
royal  8vo,  £3,  3s.  net. 

BUTE,   MACPHAIL,   and   LONS- 
DALE. 

THE  ARMS  OF  THE  ROYAL  AND 
PARLIAMENTARY  BURGHS  OF 
SCOTLAND.  By  JOHN,  MARQUESS  OF 
BUTE,  K.T.,  J.  R.  N.  MACPHAIL,  and 
H.  W.  LONSDALE.  With  131  Engrav- 
ings on  wood,  and  11  other  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  4to,  £2,  2s.  net. 

BUTE,     STEVENSON,     and     LONS- 
DALE. 

THE  ARMS  OF  THE  BARONIAL 
AND  POLICE  BURGHS  OF  SCOT- 
LAND. By  JOHN,  MARQUESS  OF  BUTE, 
K.T.,  J.  H.  STEVENSON,  and  H.  W. 
LONSDALE.  With  numerous  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  4to,  £2,  2s.  net. 

CAIRO,    EDWARD,   LL.D. 

HEGEL.  (Philosophical  Classics  for 
English  Readers.)  By  EDWARD  CAIRO, 
LL.D.  Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  net. 

CAIRO,    PRINCIPAL. 

SPINOZA.  (Philosophical  Classics  for 
English  Readers.)  By  Principal  CAIRD. 
Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  net. 

CALDWELL,       PROFESSOR      WIL- 
LIAM. 

SCHOPENHAUER'S  SYSTEM  IN  ITS 
PHILOSOPHICAL  SIGNIFICANCE 
(THE  SHAW  FELLOWSHIP  LECTURES, 
1893).  By  Professor  WILLIAM  CALD- 
WELL,  D.Sc.,  M'Gill  University,  Mon- 
treal. Demy  8vo,  10s.  6d.  net. 


CALLWELL,    COL.   C.   E.,    C.B. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  MARITIME  COM- 
MAND ON  LAND  CAMPAIGNS 
SINCE  WATERLOO.  By  Col.  C.  E. 
CALLWELL,  C.B.  With  Plans.  Post 
8vo,  6s.  net. 

TACTICS  OF  TO-DAY.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d.  net. 

MILITARY  OPERATIONS  AND  MARI- 
TIME PREPONDERANCE:  THEIR 
RELATIONS  AND  INTERDEPENDENCE. 
Demy  8vo,  15s.  net. 

THE  TACTICS  OF  HOME  DEFENCE. 
Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d.  net. 

SERVICE  YARNS  AND  REMINIS- 
CENCES. Crown  Svo,  6s. 

CALLWELL,  J.  M. 

OLD  IRISH  LIFE.  By  J.  M.  CALLWELL. 
Illustrated.  Demy  Svo,  10s.  net. 

CANDLER,    EDMUND. 

THE  MANTLE  OF  THE  EAST.  By 
EDMUMD  CANDLER.  Illustrated.  Crown 
Svo,  6s.  net. 

THE  GENERAL  PLAN.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 

CAREY,    WYMOND. 

"No  101."  Third  Impression.  By  WY- 
MOND CAREY.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

CARLYLE,       R.      W.,      C.I.E.,      and 
A.  J.,    M  A. 

A  HISTORY  OF  MEDIAEVAL  POLI- 
TICAL THEORY  IN  THE  WEST. 
By  R.  W.  CARLYLE,  C.I.E.,  Balliol 
College,  Oxford ;  and  A.  J.  CARLYLE, 
M.A.,  Chaplain  and  Lecturer  (late 
Fellow)  of  University  College,  Oxford. 
In  3  vols.  demy  Svo.  Vol.  I. — A  History 
of  Political  Theory  from  the  Roman 
Lawyers  of  the  Second  Century  to  the 
Political  Writers  of  the  Ninth.  By 
A.  J.  CARLYLE.  15s.  net.  Vol.  II.— 
Demy  Svo,  15s.  net. 

"CHASSEUR." 

A  STUDY  OF  THE  RUSSO-JAPANESE 
WAR.  By  "CHASSEUR."  Crown  Svo, 
6s.  net. 

CHESNEY,   SIR  GEORGE,    K.C.B. 

THE  DILEMMA.  By  General  Sir 
GEORGE  CHESNEY,  K.C.B.  A  New 
Edition.  Crown  Svo,  2s. 

CHRISTIE,    REV.   GEORGE,    B.D. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  LETTERS  ONT 
THE  SCOTTISH  REFORMATION. 
By  Rev.  GEORGE  CHRISTIE,  B.D.  Crown 
Svo,  6s.  net. 
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CHURCH,    REV.    A. 

OVID.  (Ancient  Classics  for  English 
Readers.)  By  Rev.  A.  CHURCH.  Fcap. 
8vo,  Is.  net. 

A"   and 


PLINY.  (Ancient  Classics  for  English 
Readers.)  By  Rev.  A.  CHURCH  and 
W.  J.  BRODRIBB.  Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  net. 

CHURCH  SERVICE  SOCIETY. 

A  BOOK  OF  COMMON  ORDER: 
BEING  FORMS  OF  WORSHIP  ISSUED  BY 
THE  CHURCH  SERVICE  SOCIETY.  Seventh 
Edition,  carefully  revised.  In  1  vol. 
crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  ;  French  mor- 
occo, 5s.  Also  in  2  vols.  crown  8vo, 
cloth,  4s.  ;  French  morocco,  6s.  6d. 

DAILY  OFFICES  FOR  MORNING 
AND  EVENING  PRAYER 
THROUGHOUT  THE  WEEK.  Crown 
8vo,  3s.  6d. 

ORDER  OF  DIVINE  SERVICE  FOR 
CHILDREN.  Issued  by  the  Church 
Service  Society.  With  Scottish  Hymnal. 
Cloth,  3d. 

CLIFFORD,   SIR   HUGH,    K.C.M.Q. 

SALEH:  A  SEQUEL.  By  Sir  HUGH 
CLIFFORD,  K.C.M.G.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 


CLODD,    EDWARD. 

THOMAS  HENRY  HUXLEY.  "Mod- 
ern English  Writers."  By  EDWARD 
CLODD.  Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 


CLOUSTON,   J.  STORER. 

THE  LUNATIC  AT  LARGE.  By  J. 
STORER  CLOUSTON.  Ninth  Impression. 
Crown  8vo,  6s.  Cheap  Edition,  Is.  net 

COUNT  BUNKER :  Being  a  Sequel  to 
'The  Lunatic  at  Large.'  Third  Impres- 
sion. Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  M.  D'HARI- 
COT.  Third  Impression.  Crown  8vo, 
6s.  Cheap  Edition,  6d. 

OUR  LADY'S  INN.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

GARMISCATH.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 


COLLINS,    C.   W. 

SAINT  SIMON.  (Foreign  Classics  for 
English  Readers.)  By  C.  W.  COLLINS. 
Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  net. 

SOPHOCLES.  (Ancient  Classics  for  Eng- 
lish Readers.)  Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  net. 

PLATO.  (Ancient  Classics  for  English 
Readers.)  Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  net. 


COLLINS,    W.   E.    W. 

LEAVES  FROM  THE  DIARY  OF 
A  COUNTRY  CRICKETER.  By 
W.  E.  W.  COLLINS.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

COLLINS,    REV.   W.   LUCAS. 

BUTLER.  (Philosophical  Classics  for 
English  Readers.)  By  Rev.  W.  L. 
COLLINS.  Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  net. 

MONTAIGNE.  (Foreign  Classics  for 
English  Readers.)  Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  net. 

LA  FONTAINE,  AND  OTHER 
FRENCH  FABULISTS.  (Foreign  Clas- 
sics for  English  Readers.)  Fcap.  8vo, 
Is.  net. 

HOMER,  ILIAD- HOMER,  ODYSSEY- 
VI RGIL— CICERO  -ARISTOPH  ANE  S 
— PLAUTUS  AND  TE HENCE— LUC- 
IAN  —  LIVY  — THUCYDIDES.  (An- 
cient Classics  for  English  Readers.) 
Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  net. 

COMBE,   MRS   KENNETH. 

CELIA  KIRKHAM'S  SON.  By  Mrs 
KENNETH  COMBE.  Second  Impression. 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 

SEEKERS  ALL.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

COMPTON-BURNETT,    I. 

DOLORES.  By  I.  COMPTON-BURNETT. 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 

CONRAD,   JOSEPH. 

LORD  JIM:  A  TALE.  By  JOSEPH 
CONRAD.  Fourth  Impression.  Crown 
8vo,  6s. 

YOUTH  :  A  NARRATIVE.  Third  Impres- 
sion. Crown  8vo,  6s. 

COOPER,    REV.   PROFESSOR. 

LITURGY  OF  1637,  COMMONLY 
CALLED  LAUD'S  LITURGY.  Ed- 
ited by  the  Rev.  Professor  COOPER, 
D.D.,  Glasgow.  Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d.  net. 

COPLESTON,   BISHOP. 

AESCHYLUS.  (Ancient  Classics  for  Eng- 
lish Readers.)  By  Bishop  COPLESTON. 
Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  net. 

CORNFORD,    L.   COPE. 

TROUBLED  WATERS.  By  L.  COPE 
CORNFORD.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

COUNTY  HISTORIES  OF  SCOT- 
LAND. In  demy  8vo  volumes  of  about 
350pp.  each.  With  Maps.  Price  7s.  6d. 
net. 

FIFE  AND  KINROSS.  By  ^NEAS 
J.  G.  MACKAY,  LL.D.,  Sheriff  of  these 
Counties. 
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COUNTY      HISTORIES     OF     SCOT- 
LAND— cnntd. 

DUMFRIES  AND  GALLOWAY.  By 
Sir  HERBKRT  MAXWELL,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Second  Edition. 

MORAY  AND  NAIRN.  By  CHARLF.S 
RAMPINI,  LL.D.,  Sheriff  of  Dumfries 
and  Galloway. 

INVERNESS.  By  J.  CAMERON  LEES, 
D.D. 

ROXBURGH,  SELKIRK,  AND 
PEEBLES.  By  Sir  GEORGE  DOUGLAS, 
Bart. 

ABERDEEN  AND  BANFF.  By  WIL- 
LIAM WATT,  Editor  of  Aberdeen  'Daily 
Free  Press. ' 


COUTTS,    H.    B.    MONEY. 

FAMOUS  DUELS  OF  THE  FLEET. 
By  H.  B.  MONEY  Cocrrs.  With 
Colour- d  Frontispiece  and  Illustrations 
by  N.  Wilkinson.  Crown  8vo,  t>s. 


CRAIK,   SIR   HENRY,   K.C.B.,   M.P. 

A  CENTURY  OF  SCOTTISH  HIS- 
TORY.  From  the  Days  before  the  '45 
to  those  within  living  Memory.  B\  Sir 
HKNRY  CRAIK,  K.C.B.  With  Portraits. 
Demy  HVO,  10s.  6d.  net. 

CRAWFORD,    ALEXANDER. 

KAPAK.  By  ALEXANDER  CRAWFORD. 
Cmwn  Svo,  6s. 

MONSIEUR    CARNIFEX.     Crown   8vo, 


CRAWFORD,    F.    MARION. 

SARAClNESCA.  Bv  F.  MAKION  CRAW- 
FOKD.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  *5d.  Cheap 
Edition,  Is.  net.  People's  Edition,  6d. 


CROALL   LECTURES. 

(See  tinder  NICOL  and  RJBER 


CROSS,    J.   W. 

i .VIP RES -IONS  OF  DANTE  AND  OF 

THE   NEW   WORLD.    By  J.  W.  CROSS 
Post  *vo,  *5s. 


THE    RAKE'S    PROGRESS     IN 
ANCE.     Crown  8vo,  2s.  net, 


PIN- 


CUMM1NQ,   C.    F.    GORDON. 

MKMORIKS.      Bv   C.    F.   GORDON  GUM- 
MING.   Demy  8vo.    Illustrated,  20s.  net. 

AT   HOME   IN   FIJI.     Post  8vo,  6s. 

A    LADY'S    CRUISE    IN    A    FRENCH 
MAN-OF-WAR.     Cheap  Edition.     6s. 


CUMMING,    C.    F.    GORDON-co/iM. 

FIRE-FOUNTAINS.     Illustrated,  25s. 

GRANITE  CRAGS.  Post  8vo.  Illus- 
trated. Cheap  Edition.  6s. 

WANDERINGS  IN  CHINA.  Small  post 
8vo.  Cheap  Edition.  6s. 

CURTIS,    HARPER. 

THE   LORD  DOLLAR  (DON  DINERO). 
By  HARPER  CURTIS.     Cruwn  8vo,  6s. 

CURTIS,    MARGUERITE. 

THE  BIAS.  By  MARGUERITE  CURTIS. 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 

MARCIA :  A  TKANSCRIPT  FROM  LIFE. 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 

OH  !  FOR  AN  ANGEL.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

CUSTANCE,  ADMIRAL  SIR  REGI- 
NALD N.,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G., 
C.V.O. 

THE  SHIP  OF  THE  LINE  IN 
BATTLE.  By  Admiral  Sir  REGINALD 
N.  CUSTANCE,  K.C.B.,  K.L.M.<;., 
C.V.O.  With  Diagrams.  Demy  8vo. 

DAVIES,   J. 

HES1OD  AND  THEOGNIS.  (Ancient 
Classics  lor  English  Readers.)  By  J. 
D<VIES.  Fcap.  HVO,  Is.  net. 

CATULLUS,  TIBULLUS,  AXD  PRO- 
PERTIUS  (Aiu-ieiit  Classics  for  Eng- 
lish Readers.)  Fcap  8vo,  is.  net. 

DAVIS,    JESSIE    AINSWORTH. 

"WHEN  HALF-GODs  GO."  By  JESSIE 
AINSWORTH  DAVIS.  Second  Impres- 
sion Crown  Svo,  r>s. 

DE    HAVEN,    AUDREY. 

THE  SCARLET  CL«»AK.  By  AUDREY 
DE  HAVEN.  Crowu  Svo,  (3s. 

DE    CARTES. 

THK  METHOD,  MEDITATIONS,  AND 
PRINCIPLES  OF  PHILOSOPHY  OF 
DE8CART  S.  Translated  from  the 
original  French  and  Latin.  WMi  a  new 
In'rodui-tory  Essav ,  Historical  and 
Critical,  on  the  Cartesian  Philosophy. 
By  Professor  VEITCH,  LL.D.  Four- 
teenth Edition.  Crown  8vo,  6s.  6d. 

"DIES  IRAE."  The  Story  of  a 
Spirit  in  Prison.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  Svo,  Is.  6a.  net.  Paper  cover, 
Is.  net. 

DIVER,    MAUD. 

CAP  IAIN  DESMOND,  V.C.  By  MAUD 
DIVER.  Ninth  Impression.  Crown  Svo, 
6s.  Cheap  Edition,  Is.  net. 
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DIVER,    MAUD— co////. 
THE    GREAT    A VI U LET.      Seventh  Im 
preshion.     Crown  8vo,  6s.     Cheap  Edi 
tion,  Is.  net. 

CANDLES  IN  THE  WIND.  Sixth  Im 
pression.  Crown  8vo,  6s.  Cheap  Edi 
tion,  Is.  net. 

THE  ENGLISHWOMAN  IN  INDIA 
Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 


DODDS  and  MACPHERSON. 

THE  LIOE  \\SINU  ACTS  (SCOTLAND) 
CONSOLIDATION  AND  AMKND 
MENT  ACT,  19U3.  Annotated  by 
J.  M.  DODDS,  C.B.,  of  the  Scottish 
Office;  Joint -Editor  of  the  'Parish 
Council  Guide  Tor  Scotland,'  and 
EWAN  MACPHERSON,  Ad  vacate,  Legal 
Secretary  to  the  Lord  Advocate.  In 
1  Yol.  crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 

DONNE,    W.    B. 

EURIPIDES.  (An. 'lent,  Classics  for  Eng- 
lish Readers.)  By  W.  B.  DONNE. 
Pcap.  8vo,  Is.  net. 

TACITUS.  (Ancient  Classics  for  English 
Readers.)  Fc-ap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 


DOUGLAS,    CHARLES,    M.A.,   D.Sc. 

THE  KI'MirS  OF  JOHN  .STUART 
MILL.  By  Cn  MM.KS  DOVOI  '•*,  M.A., 
D  Sc.,  late  Lecturer  in  M  -ml  Philos- 
ophy, and  Assist. -ml  to  the  Professor 
of  Mornl  Ph  losoi.liv  in  tlu>  Pniveisity 
of  Edinburgh  Post  Svo,  rts.  net. 

JOHN  STTAirr  .MILL:  A  STUDY  OF 
HIS  PHILOSOPHY.  Crown  Svo,  4s.  6d. 
net. 


DURAND,    SIR   H.    MORTIMER. 

A  HOLIDAY  IN  SOL"  III  AFRICA. 
By  tlic  Ridit:  Hon.  Sir  H.  M.  DUKAND, 
G.C.M.G.,  K.C.S.I.,  &c.  Crown  Svo, 
(5s.  net. 


ECCOTT,    W.   J. 

FORTUVE'S    CASTAWAY.      By    W.   J. 

BCCOTT.     Crown  Svo,  (3s. 

HIS   INDOLENCE  OF  ARRAS.     Crown 

SVO,  tis. 

THE    HEARTH   OF   BUTTON.     Crown 

Svo,  tls. 

THE    RED    NEIGHBOUR.     Crown  Svo, 
6s.     Cheip  Edition,  Is.  net. 

THE   BACKGROUND.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

A  DEMOISELLE  OF  FRANCE.     Crown 
Svo,  6s. 

THE   SECOND   CITY.       Crown  Svo,  6s. 


ELIOT,   GEORGE. 

THE  NEW  POPULAR  EDITION  OF 
GEORGE  ELIOT'S  WORKS,  with 
Photogravure  Frontispiece  to  each 
Volume,  from  Drawings  by  William 
Hatherell,  R.I.,  Edgar  Bundy,  R  I 
Byam  Shaw,  R.I.,  A.  A.  Van  Anrooy, 
Maurice  Greiffenhagen,  Claude  A.  Shep- 
person,  R.I.,  E.  J.  Sullivan,  and  Max 
Cowper.  Each  Work  complete  in  One 
Volume.  Handsomely  bound,  gilt  top. 
3s.  6d.  net.  Ten  Volumes  in  all. 

ADAM  BKDE. 

SCENES  OF  CLERICAL  LIFE. 

THE  MILL  ON  THE  FLOSS. 

FELIX  HOLT,  THE  RADICAL. 

MlDDLEMARCH. 

SILAS    MARNER;    BROTHER    JACOB; 

THE  LIFTED  VEIL. 
ROMOLA. 

DANIEL  DERONDA. 
THE  SPANISH  GYPSY;  JUBAL. 
ESSAYS;  THEOPHRASTUS  SUCH. 

GEORGE  ELIOT'S  LIFE.  With  Por- 
trait and  other  Illustrations.  New 
Edition,  in  one  volume.  Crown  Svo, 
7s.  6d. 

LIFE  AND  WORKS  OF  GEORGE 
ELIOT  (Warwick  Edition).  14  volumes, 
cloth,  limp,  gilt  top,  2s.  net  per  volume ; 
leather,  limp,  gilt  top,  '2s.  (5d.  net  per 
volume;  leather,  gilt  top,  with  book- 
marker, 3s.  net  per  volume. 

ADAM  BKDE.     826pp. 

THE  MILL  ON  THE  FLOSS.     828pp. 

KELIX  HOLT,  THE  RADICAL.     71b  pp. 

ROMOLA.     «0<  pp. 

SCENES  OF  CLERICAL  LIFE.     624  pp 

SILAS  MAKNKR;  BR'-THER  JACOB; 
THE  LIFTED  VKIL.  56i>  pp. 

MII.DLEMARCH  2  vols.  (564  and 
630  pp. 

DANIEL  DERONDA.  2  vois.  616  and 
636  pp. 

THE  SPANISH  GYPSY;  JUBAL. 

ESSAYS;  THEOPHRASTUS  SUCH. 

LIFE.     2  vols.,  626  and  580  pp. 

WORKS  OF  GEORGE  ELIOT  (Standard 
Edition).  21  volumes,  crown  Svo.  In 
buckram  cloth,  gilt  top,  2s.  6d.  per  vol.  ; 
or  in  roxburghe  binding,  3s.  6d.  per  vol. 

ADAM  BEDE.    2  vols. 

THE  MILL  ON  THE  FLO^S.     2  vols. 

FELIX  HOLT,  THE  RADICAL.     2  vols. 

ROMOLA.     2  vols. 

SCENES  OF  CLERICAL  LIFE.    2  vols. 

MlDDLEMARCH.      3  VOl-S. 

DANIEL  DE-  ONDA.     3  vols. 
SILAS  MARNER.     1  vol. 
JUBAL.     1  vol. 
THE  SPANISH  GYPSY.    1  vol. 
ESSAYS.     1  vol. 
THEOPHRASTUS  SUCH.     1  vol. 
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ELIOT,    GEORGE—  contd. 

LIFE  AND  WORKS  OF  GEORGE 
ELIOT  (Cabinet  Edition).  24  volumes, 
crown  8vo,  price  £6.  Also  to  be  had 
handsomely  bound  in  half  and  full  calf. 
The  Volumes  are  sold  separately,  bound 
in  cloth,  price  5s.  each. 

NOVELS  BY  GEORGE  ELIOT.     Popu- 
lar copyright  Edition.     In  new  uniform 
binding,  price  3s.  6d.  each. 
ADAM  B,EDE. 

THE  MILL  ON  THE  FLOSS. 
SCENES  OF  CLERICAL  LIFE. 

ROMOLA. 

FELIX  HOLT,  THE  RADICAL. 
SILAS  MARNER  ;   THE  LIFTED  VEIL  ; 
BROTHER  JACOB. 

MlDDLEMARCH. 

DANIEL  DERONDA. 
ESSAYS.    New  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  5s. 

IMPRESSIONS  OF  THEOPHRASTUS 
SUCH.  New  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

THE  SPANISH  GYPSY.  New  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  5s. 

THE  LEGEND  OF  JUBAL,  AND  OTHER 
POEMS,  OLD  AND  NEW.  New  Edition. 
Crown  Svo,  5s. 

SILAS  MARNER.  New  Edition,  with 
Illustrations  by  Reginald  Birch.  Crown 
Svo,  Is.  6d.  net.  Cheap  Edition,  2s.  6d. 

SCENES  OF  CLERICAL  LIFE.  Cheap 
Edition,  3s.  Illustrated  Edition,  with 
20  Illustrations  by  H.  R.  Millar,  crown 
Svo,  2s.  6d. ;  plain  cloth,  2s. ;  paper 
covers,  Is. 

ADAM  BEDE.  New  Edition,  crown  Svo, 
paper  cover,  Is. ;  crown  Svo,  with  Illus- 
trations, cloth,  2s. 

THE  MILL  ON  THE  FLOSS.  New 
Edition,  paper  covers,  Is. ;  cloth,  2s. 

WISE,  WITTY,  AND  TENDER  SAY- 
INGS, IN  PROSE  AND  VERSE. 
Selected  from  the  Works  of  GEORGE 
ELIOT.  New  Edition.  Fcap.  Svo, 
3s.  6d. 

ELLIS,    BETH. 

BLIND  MOUTHS.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

THE  MOON  OF  BATH.  Fourth  Im 
pression.  Crown  Svo,  6s.  Cheap  Edi- 
tion, Is.  net. 

THE  KING'S  SPY.  Second  Impression. 
Crown  Svo,  6s. 

A  KING  OF  VAGABONDS.    Cr'n  Svo,  6s. 


ELTON,    PROFESSOR. 

THE  AUGUSTAN  AGES.  By  OLIVER 
ELTON,  M.A.,  Professor  of  English 
Liteuiture,  University  College,  Liver- 
pool. Crown  Svo,  5s.  net. 


EVERARD,    H.    S.   C. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  ROYAL  AND 
ANCIENT  GOLF  CLUB,  ST  AN- 
DREWS. By  H.  S.  C.  EVERARD.  With 
Eight  Coloured  Portraits.  Crown  4to, 
21s.  net. 

F. 

STORIES  OF  THE  ENGLISH.  By  F. 
With  50  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo, 
3s.  6d.  net. 

FERRIER,    PROFESSOR. 

PHILOSOPHICAL  REMAINS.  Crown 
Svo,  14s. 

FESTING,    GABRIELLE. 

WHEN  KINGS  RODE  TO  DELHI. 
By  GABRIEI.LE  FESTING.  Illustrated, 
Demy  Svo,  7s.  6d.  net. 

FITZGERALD,   JOHN  GODWIN. 

RUTH  WERDRESS,  FATHER  O'HAR- 
ALAN,  AND  SOME  NEW  CHRIS- 
TIANS. AN  ANGLO-IRISH  TALE.  By 
JOHN  GODWIN  FITZGERALD.  Crown 
Svo,  6s. 

FLINT,   PROFESSOR, 

PHILOSOPHY  AS  SCIENTIA  SCI- 
ENTIARUM.  A  History  of  Classifica- 
tions of  the  Sciences.  By  ROBERT 
FLINT,  D.D.,  LL.D.  10s.  6d.  net. 

STUDIES  ON  THEOLOGICAL,  BIBLI- 
CAL, AND  OTHER  SUBJECTS. 
7s.  6d.  net. 

HISTORICAL  PHILOSOPHY  IN 
FRANCE  AND  FRENCH  BELGIUM 
AND  SWITZERLAND.  Svo,  21s. 

THEISM.  Twelfth  Edition,  Revised. 
Crown  Svo,  7s.  6d. 

ANTI-THEISTIC  THEORIES.  Eighth 
Edition.  Crown  Svo,  10s.  6d. 

VICO.  (Philosophical  Classics  for  English 
Readers.)  Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 

FOREIGN  CLASSICS  FOR  ENG- 
LISH READERS.  Edited  by  Mrs 
OLIPHANT.  Price  Is.  each  net.  Fen- 
List  of  Yds.  see  p.  32. 

FORREST,   G.   W.,   C.I.E. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  INDIAN  MUTINY. 
By  G.  W.  FORREST,  C.I.E.  Ex-Director 
of  Records,  Government  of  India.  2 
vols.  demy  Svo,  38s.  net. 

THE  INDIAN  MUTINY.  Vol.  III.— 
THE  CENTRAL  INDIA  CAMPAIGN.  With 
Plans  and  Illustrations.  Demy  Svo, 
20s.  net. 

LIFE  OF  FIELD -MARSHAL  SIR 
NEVILLE  B.  CHAMBERLAIN, 
G.C.B.,  G. C.S.I.  With  two  Photo- 
gravure Portraits.  Demy  Svo,  18s.  net. 

FORSTER,    E.   M. 

WHERE  ANGELS  FEAR   TO   TREAD. 

By  E.  M.  FORSTER.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 
THE    LONGEST    JOURNEY.      Second 

Impression.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 
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FOULIS,    HUGH. 

THE  VITAL  SPARK.    By  HUGH  FOULIS. 

Illustrated.     1«.  net. 
IN    HIGHLAND     HARBOURS    WITH 

PARA  HANDY.     Crown  Svo,  Is.  net. 
FRANKLIN,   MILES. 
SOME  EVERYDAY  FOLK  AND  DAWN. 

By  MILES  FRANKLIN.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

FRASER,  PROFESSOR  A.  CAMP- 
BELL. 

PHILOSOPHY  OF  THEISM.  Being 
the  Gifford  Lectures  delivered  before 
the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  1894- 
96.  By  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL  FRASER, 
D.C.L.,  Oxford;  Emeritus  Professor  of 
Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh.  Second  Edition,  Revised. 
Post  8vo,  6s.  6d.  net. 

BIOGRAPHIA  PHILOSOPHICA.  In  1 
vol.  demy  Svo,  6s.  net. 

BERKELEY.  (Philosophical  Classics  for 
English  Readers.)  Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 

LOCKE.  (Philosophical  Classics  for 
English  Readers.)  Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 

FRASER,    DAVID. 

THE     MARCHES     OF     HINDUSTAN. 

The  Record  of  a  Journey  in  Thibet, 
Trans-Himalayan  India,  Chinese  Tur- 
kestan, Russian  Turkestan,  and  Persia. 
By  DAVID  FRASKR.  With  Illustrations, 
Maps,  and  Sketches.  Demy  Svo,  £1,  Is. 
net. 

THE  SHORT  CUT  TO  INDIA.  The 
Record  of  a  Journey  along  the  Route  of 
the  Baghdad  Railway.  With  83  Illustra- 
tions. Second  Impression.  Demy  Svo, 
12s.  fid.  net. 

PERSIA  AND  TURKEY  IN  REVOLT. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.  Demy 
Svo,  12s.  6d.  net. 

FRENCH  COOKERY  FOR  ENGLISH 
HOMES.  Fourth  Impression.  Crown 
Svo,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  French  morocco,  3s. 

FULTON,    T.    WEMYSS. 

THE  SOVEREIGNTY  OF  THE  SEA. 
An  Historical  Account  of  the  Claims  of 
England  to  the  Dominion  of  the  British 
Seas,  and  of  the  Evolution  of  the  Ter- 
ritorial Waters  :  with  special  reference 
to  the  Rights  of  Fishing  and  the  Naral 
Salute.  By  T.  WEMYSS  FULTON, 
Lecturer  on  the  Scientific  Study  of 
Fisheries  Problems,  The  University, 
Aberdeen.  With  Charts  and  Maps. 
Demy  Svo,  25s.  net. 
FYFE,  H.  HAMILTON. 

THE    NEW    SPIRIT    IN    EGYPT.      By 
H.    HAMILTON    FYFE.      With   Illustra- 
tions.   Crown  Svo,  5s.  net. 
GALT,   JOHN. 

THE  PROVOST,  &c.  By  JOHN  GALT. 
Illustrated  boards,  2s.  ;  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

SIR  ANDREW  WYLIE.  Illustrated 
boards,  2s.  ;  cloth,  2s.  6d. 


GENERAL     ASSEMBLY     OF     THE 
CHURCH   OF  SCOTLAND. 

SCOTTISH  HYMNAL,  WITH  APPEN- 
DIX INCORPORATED.  Published  for 
use  in  Churches  by  Authority  of  the 
General  Assembly.  1  .  Large  ty  pe,  cloth  , 
red  edges,  2s.  6d.  ;  French  morocco,  4s. 
2.  Bourgeois  type,  limp  cloth,  Is.  ; 
French  morocco,  2s.  3.  Nonpareil  type, 
cloth,  red  edges,  6d.  ;  French  morocco, 
Is.  4d.  4.  Paper  covers,  3d.  5.  Sun- 
day-School Edition,  paper  covers,  Id.  ; 
cloth,  2d.  No.  1,  bound  with  the  Psalms 
and  Paraphrases,  French  morocco,  8s. 
No.  2,  bound  with  the  Psalms  and  Para- 
phrases, cloth,  2s.  ;  French  morocco,  3s. 

SERVICES  OF  PRAYER  FOR  SOCIAL 
AND  FAMILY  WORSHIP.  Prepared 
by  a  Special  Committee  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
New  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 
Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  6d.  net.  French  morocco 
3s.  6d.  net. 

PRAYERS  FOR  FAMILY  WORSHIP 
A  Selection  of  Four  Weeks'  Prayers. 
Xew  Edition.  Authorised  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land. Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net.  French 
morocco,  3s.  net. 

ONE  HUNDRED  PRAYERS.  Prepared 
by  the  Committee  on  Aids  to  Devotion. 
16mo,  cloth  limp,  6d.  net. 

MORNING  AND  EVENING  PRAYERS 
FOR  AFFIXING  TO  BIBLES.  Pre- 
pared by  the  Committee  on  Aids  to 
Devotion.  Id.  for  6,  or  Is.  per  100. 

PRAYERS  FOR  SOLDIERS.  Prepared 
by  the  Committee  on  Aids  to  Devotion. 
Seventieth  Thousand.  16mo,  cloth  limp. 
2d.  net. 

PRAYERS  FOR  SAILORS  AND 
FISHER  -FOLK.  Prepared  and  Pub- 
lished by  Instruction  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 

GERARD,   E.   D. 

REATA:    WHAT'S   IN  A  NAME.      By 

E.  D.  GERARD.    Cheap  Edition.    Crown 

Svo,  3s.  6d. 
BEGGAR    MY    NEIGHBOUR.      Cheap 

Edition.     Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 
THE       WATERS       OF       HERCULES. 

Cheap  Edition.    Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 
A    SENSITIVE    PLANT.      Crown  Svo, 

3s.  6d. 


HONOUR'S  '  GLASSY    BUBBLE.       By 

E.   GERARD.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 
A     FOREIGNER.      An    Anglo  -German 

Study.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

GERARD,   DOROTHEA. 

ONE  YEAR.  By  DOROTHEA  GERARD 
(Madame  Longard  de  Longgarde). 
Crown  Svo,  6s. 

THE   IMPEDIMENT.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 
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GERARD,    DOROTHEA-co7iid. 

A    SPOTLESS     REPUTATION.      Third 

Edition.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 
THE   WRONG    MAN.     Second  Edition. 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 
LADY  BABY.      Cheap  Edition.     Crown 

8vo,  3s.  6d. 

RECHA.     Crown  8vo,  <3s. 
A  FORGOTTEN  SIN.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

GERARD,    REV.   J. 

STONYHURST  LATIN  GRAMMAR. 
By  Rev.  J.  GERARD.  Second  Edition. 
Fcap.  8vo,  3s. 

GIBBON,   PERCEVAL. 

SOULS  IN  BONDAGE.  By  PERCEVAL 
GIBBON.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  VROUW  GROBELAAR'S  LEAD- 
ING OASES.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

SALVATOR.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

GIFPORD  LECTURES,  EDINBURGH. 

(See  under  ERASER  and  TIELK.) 

GILL,    RICHARD. 

THE  CHCL3-PKOBLEM.  By  RICHARD 
GILL.  2  vols.  crown  8vo,  5s.  net  each. 

GILLANDERS,    A.   T. 

FOREST  ENTOMOLOGY.  By  A.  T. 
GILLANDEKS.  F.E.f>.  With  bhl  Illus- 
trations. Second  Edition,  Revised. 
Crown  8vo,  15s.  net. 

GILLESPIE,    REV.   JOHN,    LL.D. 

THE  HUMOURS  OF  SCOTTISH  LIFE. 
By  the  Rev.  JOHN  GILLESPIE,  LL.D. 
Crown  Svo,  3s.  bd.  net. 

GLASGOW   BALLAD  CLUB. 

BALLADE  AND  POEMS.  By  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  GLASGOW  BALLAD  CLI  B.  Second 
Series.  Crown  &vo,  7s.  6d.  net.  Third 
Series,  7s.  bd. 

GLEIG,    REV.   G.    R. 

THE  SUBALIERN.  By  Rev.  G.  R. 
GLEIG.  Fcap.  »vo,  Is.  net. 

GOUDIE,    GILBERT. 

THE  CELTIC  AND  SCANDINAVIAN 
ANTIQUITIES  OF  SCOTLAND.  By 
GILBERT  GOUDIE,  F.S.A.  Scot.  Demy 
Svo,  7s.  6d.  net. 

GRAHAM,    HENRY   GREY. 

ROUSSEAU.  (Foreign  Classics  for 
English  Readers.)  By  HENRY  GREY 
GRAHAM.  Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 

GRAHAM,   J.    EDWARD,    K.C. 

A  MANUAL  OF  THE  ACTS  RELAT- 
ING TO  EDUCATION  IN  SCOT- 
LAND. (Founded  on  that  of  the  late 
Mr  Craig  Sellar.)  By  J.  EDWARD 
GRAHAM,  K.C.,  Advocate.  New  Edi- 
tion. Demy  Svo,  25s.  net. 


GRAHAM,   J.   EDWARD.— contd. 

MANUAL  OF  THE  ELECTIONS 
(SCOT.)  (CORRUPT  AND  ILLEGAL 
PRACTICES)  ACT,  1890.  With  Analy- 
sis, Relative  Act  of  Sederunt,  Appendix 
containing  the  Corrupt  Practices  Acts 
of  ISSb  and  1885,  and  Copious  Index. 
Svo,  4s.  6d. 

THE  NEW  EDUCATION  (SCOTLAND) 
ACT.  With  Notes.  Deiuy  Svo,  7s.  6d. 
net. 

GRAHAM,   E.  MAXTONE,  and  PAT- 
ERSON,    E. 

TRUE  ROMANCES  OF  SCOTLAND. 
By  E.  MAXTONE  GRAHAM  and  E.  PATER- 
SON,  illustrations.  Second  Impression. 
Crown  bvo,  5s.  net. 

GRAN,    GERHARD. 

JEAN  JACQUES  ROUSSEAU.  By 
(iKKMARD  GRAN.  Witli  three  Por- 
traits. Demy  Svo,  12s.  (3d.  net. 

GRANT,    SIR   ALEX. 

XENOPHON.  (Ancient  Classics  for  Eng- 
lish Headers.)  By  Sir  ALEX.  GRANT. 
Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 

ARISTOTLE.  (Ancient  Classics  for  Eng- 
lish Reauers.)  Fcap.  Svo,  Is  net. 

GRANT.  CAPTAIN  M.  H.  ("LINES- 

MAN.") 

THE  MAKERS  OF  BLACK  BASALTES. 
By  CAPTAIN  M.  H.  GRANT  (''LINES- 
MAN"). Illustrating  nearly  800  pieces. 
Demy  4to,  42s.  net. 

GREY,    DULCIBELLA   ETHEL. 

POEMS.  By  hCLciBEi.tA  ETHEL  GREY. 
With  a  Pro  at«»ry  Note  by  IJ.  Cholmon- 
dele.y  Pennt-11.  Demy  Svo.  Vellum, 
l'2s.  6d.  net ;  half  vellum,  7s.  6d.  net. 

GRIER,   SYDNEY   C. 

HIS  EXCELLENCY'S  ENGLISH  GOV- 
ERNESS. By  SYDNEY  C.  GRIER. 
Third  Impression.  Crown  Svo,  (is. 

AN  UNCROWNED  KING:  A  ROMANCE 
OF  HIGH  POLITICS.  Third  Impression. 
Crown  Svo,  tis. 

PEACE  WITH  HONOUR.  Third  Im- 
pression. Crown  bvo.  6s. 

A  CROWNED  QUEEN:  THE  ROMANCE 
OF  A  MINISTER  OF  STATE.  Third  Im- 
pression. Crown  Svo,  6s. 

LIKE  ANOTHER  HELEN.  Second 
Impression.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

THE  KINGS  OF  THE  EAST:  A 
ROMANCE  OF  THE  NEAR  FUTURE.  Fourth 
Impression.  Crown  Svo,  bs. 

THE  PRINCE  OF  THE  CAPTIVITY. 
Second  Impression.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 
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THE  GREAT  PROCONSUL.  The 
Memoirs  of  Mrs  Hester  Ward,  formerly 
in  the  family  of  the  Hon.  Warren 
Hastings,  Esq.,  late  Governor- General 
of  India.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE   HEIR.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

THE  POWER  OF  THE  KEYS.  With 
Illustrations  by  A.  Pearce.  Fourth 
Impression.  Crown  Svo,  6s.  Cheap 
Edition,  Is.  net. 

THE  HERITAGE.  Fourth  Impression. 
Crown  Svo,  6s. 

THE  PATH  TO  HONOUR.  Third 
Impression.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

THE  PRIZE.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

THE  KEEPERS  OF  THE  GATE.  With 
Illustrations  by  A.  PEARCE.  Third 
Impression.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

THE  ADVANCED  GUARD.  Cheap 
Edition,  Is.  net. 

ONE  CROWDED  HOUR.  With  Cover 
!><vsi^n  and  Coloured  Frontispiece  by 
A.  PEARSE.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

A  YOUNG  MAN  MARRIED.  Illus- 
trated Edition  by  A.  PEARSE.  Crown 
Svo,  f,s. 

THE  LETTERS  OF  WARREN  HAST- 
INGS TO  HIS  WIFE.  Demy  Svo, 
6s.  net. 

GRIERSON,    PROFESSOR  H.  J.   C. 

THE  FIRST  HALF  OF  THE  SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY.  (Periods  of 
Kiin)]ic:iii  Literature.)  By  Professor 
H.  J.  C.  GRIERSON.  Crown  Svo,  5s.  net. 

GRIERSON,   MAJOR-GENERAL  SIR 
J.  M.,    K.C.B.,   K.C.M.G. 

RECORDS  OF  THE  SCOTTISH  VOL- 
UNTEER FORCE,  1859-1908.  By 
Major- General  Sir  J.  M.  GRIERSON, 
K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.  With  47  Coloured 
Plates.  Crown  4to,  25s.  net. 

GROOT,   J.    MORGAN   DE. 

THE  AFFAIR  ON  THE  BRIDGE.     By 
J.  MORGAN  DR  GROOT.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 
A    LOTUS   FLOWER.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 
EVEN'    IF.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 
JAN   VAN   DYCK.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 
THE   BAR   SINISTER.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

HAMERTON,    P.    G. 

WKNDER HOLME.    By  P.  G.  HAMERTON. 

Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 
M4RMORNE.     Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

HAMILTON,    CAPTAIN. 

CYRIL  TIIOKXTON".  By  Captain 
HAMILTON.  Illustrated  boards,  2s.  ; 
cloth,  2s.  6d. 


HAMILTON,    MARY,    D.Litt. 

GREEK  SAINTS  AND  THEIR  FESTI- 
VALS. By  MARY  HAMILTON,  D.Litt. 

Crown  Svo,  5s.  net. 

HAMLEY,  GENERAL  SIR  EDWARD 
BRUCE,    K.C.B.,    K.C.M.G. 

THE  OPERATIONS  OF  WAR  EX- 
PLAINED  AND  ILLUSTRATED.  By 

General  Sir  EDWARD  BRUCE  HAMLEY 

K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G. 
A    NEW   EDITION,    brought   up    to    the 

latest  requirements.  By  Brigadier- 
General  L.  E.  KIGGELL,  C.B.  4to,  with 

Maps  and  Plans,  30s. 
THOMAS      CARLYLE:      AN      ESSAY. 

Second  Edition.    Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 
ON  OUTPOSTS.    Second  Edition.    Svo, 

2s. 
LADY    LEE'S    WIDOWHOOD.      Crown 

Svo,  3s.  6d.  ;  New  Edition,  crown  Svo, 

2s. ;  cloth,  2s.  6d. 
VOLTAI  RE.    (Foreign  Classics  for  English 

Readers.)    Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 

HANNAY,    DAVID. 

THE  LATER  RENAISSANCE.  "Periods 
of  European  Literature."  By  DAVID 
HANNAY.  Crown  Svo,  5s.  net. 

SHIPS  AND  MEN.  With  Illustrations. 
Crown  Svo,  6s.  net. 

HARDEN,    MAXIMILIAN. 

WORD     PORTRAITS  :     CHARACTER 

SKETCHES  OF  FAMOUS  MEN  AND  WOMEN. 
By  MAXIMILIAN  HARDEN.  In  a  Transla- 
tion from  the  German  by  JULIUS  GABE. 
Demy  Svo,  10s.  6d.  net. 

HARDMAN,    F. 

PENINSULAR  SCENES  AND 
SKETCHES.  By  F.  HARDMAN.  Illus- 
trated cover,  Is.;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

HARRADEN,   BEATRICE. 

SHIPS  THAT  PASS  IN   THE   NIGHT. 

By  BEATRICE  HARRADEN.     Illustrated 

Edition.     Crown  Svo,   3s.   6d.     Velvet 

Calf  Edition.    Crown  Svo,  5s.  net. 
THE    FOWLER.       Illustrated    Edition. 

Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 
UNTOLD     TALES     OF     THE     PAST. 

With  40  Illustrations  by  H.  R.  Millar. 

Square  crown  Svo,  gilt  top,  5s.  net. 
KATHARINE      FRENSHAM.       Crown 

Svo,  6s. 

HARTLEY,   GILFRID  W. 

WILD  SPORT  WITH  GUN,  RIFLE, 
AND  SALMON-ROD.  By  GILFRID  W. 
HARTLEY.  With  numerous  Illustrations 
in  photogravure  and  half-tone  from 
drawings  by  G.  E.  Lodge  and  others. 
Demy  Svo,  6s.  net. 

WILD  SPORT  AND  SOME  STORIES. 
With  Illustrations.  Demy  Svo. 
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HASELL,    E.   J. 

CALDBRON.  (Foreign  Classics  for 
English  Readers.)  By  E.  J.  HASELL. 
Fcap.  8vo,  Is  net. 

TASSO.  (Foreign  Classics  for  English 
Readers.)  Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  net. 

HASSALL,    ARTHUR. 

HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  FOREIGN 
POLICY.  By  ARTHUR  HASSALL. 

Demy  Svo,  7s.  6d.  net, 

HAY,    BISHOP. 

THE  WORKS  OF  THE  RIGHT  REV. 
DR  GEORGE  HAY,  Bishop  of  Edin- 
burgh. Edited  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  STRAIN. 
With  Memoir  and  Portrait  of  the 
Author.  5  vols.  crown  8vo,  21s. 

HAY,    IAN. 

"PIP."  BylANHAY.  Fourth  repression. 
Crown  8vo,  6s.  Cheap  Edition,  Is.  net. 

"THE  RIGHT  STUFF."  Some  Epi- 
sodes in  the  Career  of  a  North  Briton. 
Fifth  Impression.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 
Cheap  Edition,  Is  net. 

A  MAN'S  MAN.  Third  Impression. 
Crown  8vo,  6s.  Cheap  Edition,  Is.  net. 

A  SAFETY  MATCH.  Third  Impres- 
sion. Crown  Svo,  6s. 

HAYWARD,    A.,    Q.C. 

GOETHE.  (Foreign  Classics  for  English 
Readers.)  By  A.  HAYWARD,  Q.C. 
Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 

HEATH,    CHRISTOPHER. 

PtTER'S  PROGRESS.     By  CHRISTOPHER 

HEATH.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 
HEMANS,    MRS. 

SELECT    POEMS   OF   MRS    HEMANS. 

Fcap.,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  3s. 
HENDERSON,    P.   A.   WRIGHT. 

THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  JOHN 
WILKINS,  Warden  of  Wadham  College, 
Oxford;  Master  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge ;  and  Bishop  of  Chester. 
By  P.  A.  WRIGHT  HENDERSON.  With 
Illustrations.  Pott  4to,  5s.  net. 

HENDERSON,    RICHARD. 

THE  YOUNG  ESTATE  MANAGER'S 
GUIDE.  By  RICHARD  HENDERSON, 
Member  (by  Examination)  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England,  the 
Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of 
Scotland,  and  the  Surveyors'  Institu- 
tion. With  an  Introduction  by  Pro- 
fessor WRIGHT,  Glasgow  and  West  of 
Scotland  Technical  College.  With  Plans 
and  Diagrams.  Crown  bvo,  5s. 

HENSON,    H.    HENSLEY,    D.D. 

THE  RELATION  OF  THE  CHURCH 
OF  ENGLAND  TO  THE  OTHER 
REFORMED  CHURCHES  (ROBERT 
LEE  LECTURE,  1911).  By  Canon  H. 
HENSLEY  HENSON,  D.D.  Demy  Svo, 
Is.  net. 


HERFORD,    PROFESSOR. 

BROWNING.  "Modern  English  Writers." 
By  C.  H.  HERFORD,  Litt.D.,  Professor 
of  English  Literature,  University  of 
Manchester,  as.  6d. 

HERKLESS,  PROFESSOR,  and  HAN- 
NAY,    ROBERT  KERR. 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  ST  LEONARD'S. 
By  JOHN  HERKLESS,  Professor  of 
Ecclesiastical  History  in  the  University 
of  St  Andrews ;  and  ROBERT  KERR 
HANNAY,  Lecturer  in  Ancient  History 
in  the  University  of  St  Andrews.  Post 
Svo,  7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  ARCHBISHOPS  OF  ST 
ANDREWS.  3  vols.  demy  Svo,  each 
7s.  6d.  net. 

HINTS  ON   HOCKEY.     With  Plans  and 
Rules.     New  Edition.     Fcap.  Svo,  Is. 

HOBART-HAMPDEN,    E. 

THE  PRICE  OF  EMPIRE.  By  E.  HOB- 
ART-HAMPDEN. Crown  Svo,  6s. 

HOLLAND,    BERNARD,    C.B. 

VERSE.     By   BERNARD    HOLLAND,   C.B. 

Crown  Svo,  5s.  net. 
HOOK,    DEAN. 

PEN  OWEN.  By  Dean  HOOK.  Illus- 
trated boards,  2s. ;  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

HOPE,  JAMES  F. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  1900  PARLIA- 
MENT. By  JAMES  F.  HOPE.  In  two 
volumes.  Vol.  I.  Crown  Svo,  7s.  6d. 
net. 

HUME,    DAVID. 

DIALOGUES  CONCERNING  NAT- 
URAL RELIGION.  By  DAVID  HUME. 
Reprinted,  with  an  Introduction  by 
BRUCE  M'EwEN,  D.Phil.  Crown  Svo, 
3s.  6d.  net. 

HUME,    E.    DOUGLAS. 
THE  MULTIPLICITIES  OF  UNA.    By 

E.  DOUGLAS  HUME.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 
HUNT,    C.    M.    G. 

A   HANDY  VOCABULARY:    ENGLISH- 
AFRIKANDER,     AFRIKANDER -ENGLISH. 
By  C.  M.  G.  HUNT.     Small  Svo,  Is. 
HUTCHINSON,    HORACE  G. 
HINTS    ON    THE    GAME    OF  GOLF. 
By  HORACE  G.  HUTCHINSON.    Twelfth 
Edition,  Revised.     Fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  Is. 
HUTTON,    EDWARD. 
ITALY    AND     THE     ITALIANS.      By 
EDWARD  HUTTON.     With  Illustrations. 
Second  Edition.    Large  crown  Svo,  6s. 
INGLIS,   JOHN. 

GEORGE  WENDERN  GAVE  A  PARTY. 
By  JOHN  INGLIS.  Second  Impression. 
Crown  Svo,  6s. 

INNES,   A.   TAYLOR,    LL.D. 
FREE  CHURCH  UNION  CASE.     Judg- 
ment of  the    House  of  Lords.      With 
Introduction    by    A.    TAYLOR    INNES, 
LL.D.     Demy  Svo,  Is.  net. 
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INNES,    A.    TAYLOR,    LL.D.-con*d. 

THE  LAW  OF  CREEDS  IN  SCOT- 
LAND. A  Treatise  on  the  Relations  of 
Churches  in  Scotland,  Established  and 
not  Established,  to  the  Civil  Law. 
Demy  8vo,  109.  net. 
INTELLIGENCE  OFFICER. 

ON  THE  HEELS  OF  DE  WET.  By 
THE  INTELLIGENCE  OFFICER.  Sixth 
Impression.  Crown  Svo,  Cs. 

THE   YELLOW   WAR.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

A    SUBALTERN  OF  HORSE.      Second 

Impression.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 
JAMES,    ANDREW. 

NINETY-EIGHT   AND   SIXTY   YEARS 
AFTER.     By  ANDREW  JAMES.     Crown 
Svo,  os.  6d. 
JAMES,    LIONEL. 

SIDE-TRACKS  AND  BRIDLE-PATHS. 
By  LIONEL  J AM KS  (Intelligence  Officer). 
Crown  Svo,  6s. 

JAMES,    LIEUT.-COL.    WALTER   H. 

MODERN  STRATEGY.  By  Lieut. -Col. 
WALTER  H.  JAMES,  P.S.C.,  late  R.E. 
With  6  Maps.  Third  Edition,  thor- 
oughly revised  and  brought  up  to  date. 
Royal  Svo,  16s.  net. 

THE  CAMPAIGN  OF  1815,  CHIEFLY 
IN  FLANDERS.  With  Maps  and 
Plans.  Demy  Svo,  16s.  net. 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  TACTICS  FROM 
1740  TO  THE  PRESENT  DAY. 
Demy  Svo.  [In  the  press. 

JOHNSTON. 

ELEMENTS  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMISTRY.  An  entirely  New  Edi- 
tion from  the  Edition  by  Sir  CHARLES 
A.  CAMERON,  M.D.  Revised  and  in 
great  part  rewritten  by  C.  M.  AIRMAN, 
M.A.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.E./F.I.C.,  Professor 
of  Chemistry,  Glasgow  Veterinary  Col- 
lege. 21st  Edition.  Crown  Svo,  6s.  6d. 

CATECHISM  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMISTRY.  An  entirely  New  Edi- 
tion from  the  Edition  by  Sir  CHARLKS 
A.  CAMERON.  Revised  and  enlarged  by 
C.  M.  AIRMAN,  D.Sc.,  &c.  95th  Thou- 
sand. With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Crown  Svo,  Is. 

JOHNSTON,       CHRISTOPHER       N., 
K.C.,     LL.D. 

AGRICULTURAL  HOLDINGS  (SCOT- 
LAND) ACTS,  1883  to  1900;  and  the 
GROUND  GAME  ACT,  1880.  With 
Notes,  and  Summary  of  Procedure,  &c. 
By  CHRISTOPHER  N.  JOHNSTON,  K.C., 
LL.D.  Sixth  Edition.  Demy  Svo,  6s. 
net. 

MAJOR     OWEN,    AND    OTHER    TALES. 

Crown  Svo,  6s. 
JOKAI,    MAURUS. 

TIMAR'S  TWO  WORLDS.  By  MAURUS 
JORAI.  Authorised  Translation  by  Mrs 
HEGAN  KENNARD.  Cheap  Edition. 
Crown  Svo,  6s. 


JORDAN,    HUMFREY. 

MY   LADY  OF  INTRIGUE.     By  HUM- 
FREY JORDAN.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 
THE    JOYOUS    WAYFARER.      Crown 

Svo,  6s. 

KENDIM,    BEN. 

EASTERN  SONGS.  By  BEN  KENDIM. 
With  Frontispiece  in  Colours  by  Lady 
AILEEN  WELLESLEY.  Crown  Svo  os* 
net. 

KENNION,   MAJOR   R.    L. 
SPORT  AND  LIFE  IN  THE  FURTHER 
HIMALAYA.     By  MAJOR  R.   L.  KEN- 
NION.   With  Illustrations.     Demy  Svo 
12s.  6d.  net. 

BY  MOUNTAIN,  LAKE,  AND  PLAIN. 
Being  Sketches  of  Sport  in  Eastern 
Persia.  With  Coloured  Frontispiece 
and  75  Illustrations  from  Photographs 
by  the  AUTHOR.  Demy  Svo,  10s.  6d. 
net. 

KER,   PROFESSOR  W.  P. 
THE   DARK  AGES.     "  Periods  of  Euro- 
pean Literature."    By  Professor  W.  P. 
KER.     In  1  vol.  crown  Svo,  5s.  net. 
KERR,   JOHN,    LL.D. 
MEMORIES  :  GRAVE  AND  GAY.    By  JOHN 
KERR,  LL.D.     With  Portrait  and  other 
Illustrations.      Cheaper    Edition,    En- 
larged.    Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d.  net. 
OTHER    MEMORIES:    OLD  AND  NEW. 

Crown  Svo.    3s.  6d.  net. 
KINGLAKE,   A.   W. 
HISTORY    OF    THE     INVASION    OF 
THE  CRIMEA.     By  A.  W.  KINGLAKE. 
Complete  in  9  vols.  crown  Svo.    Cheap 
reissue  at  3s.  6d.  each. 

Abridged     Edition     for     Military 

Students.  Revised  by  Lieut. -Col.  Sir 
GEORGE  SYDENHAM  CLARKE,  G.C.M.G., 
G.C.I. E.  Demy  Svo,  15s.  net. 

Atlas  to  accompany  above.    Folio, 


9s.  net. 

EOTHEN.  Cheap  Edition.  With  Por- 
trait and  Biographical  Sketch  of  the 
Author.  Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d.  net. 

KINGSBURGH,    THE    RIGHT    HON. 

LORD,    K.C.B. 

FIFTY  YEARS  OF  IT :  THE  EXPERI- 
ENCES AND  STRUGGLES  OF  A  VOLUNTEER 
OF  1859.  By  The  Right  Hon.  LORD 
KINGSBURGH,  K.C.B.  Demy  Svo,  10s. 
6d.  net. 

KNEIPP,  SEBASTIAN. 
MY  WATER-CURE.  As  Tested  through 
more  than  Thirty  Years,  and  Described 
for  the  Healing  of  Diseases  and  the  Pre- 
servation of  Health.  By  SEBASTIAN 
KNEIPP.  With  a  Portrait  and  other 
Illustrations.  Authorised  English 
Translation  from  the  Thirtieth  German 
Edition,  by  A.  de  F.  With  an  Appen- 
dix, containing  the  Latest  Developments 
of  Pfarrer  Kneipp's  System,  and  a  Pre- 
face by  E.  Gerard.  Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d 
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KNIGHT,    PROFESSOR. 

HUME.  (Philosophical  Classics  for 
English  Readers.)  By  Professor  KNIGHT. 
Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  net. 

LANG,    ANDREW. 

A  HISTORY  OF  SCOTLAND  FROM 
THE  ROMAN  OCCUPATION.  By 

ANDREW  LANG.  Complete  in  Foiir  Vol- 
umes. Demy  Svo,  £3,  3s.  net. 

Vol.  I.  With  a  Photogravure  Frontis- 
piece.    15s.  net. 

Vol.  II.  With  a  Photogravure  Frontis- 
piece.    15s.  net. 

Vol.  III.  With  a  Photogravure  Frontis- 
piece.    15s.  net. 

Vol.  IV.  With  a  Photogravure  Frontis- 
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Second  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 
A  SHORT   HISTORY   OF  SCOTLAND. 
Crown  Svo,  5s.  net. 

LAPWORTH,    PROFESSOR. 

INTERMEDIATE  TEXT  -  BOOK  OF 
GEOLOGY.  By  CHARLES  LAPWORTH, 
LL.D.,  Professor  of  Geology,  Univer- 
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LAWSON,   W.    R. 

BRITISH     ECONOMICS.       By    W.     R. 

LAWSON.    Second  Edition.    Crown  Svo, 

6s.  net. 

AMERICAN    FINANCE.      Second    Edi- 
tion.    Crown  Svo,  6s.  net. 
JOHN    BULL    AND     HIS    SCHOOLS. 

Crown    Svo,    5s.    net.      New    Edition, 

Paper  Cover,  2s.  net. 
CANADA  AND  THE   EMPIRE.     Crown 

Svo,  6s.  net. 
MODERN   WARS   AND   WAR   TAXES. 

A  Manual  of  Military  Finance.    Crown 

Svo,  6s.  net. 
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2s.  6d.  net. 
WEST    COUNTRY    VERSES.       Crown 

8vo,  3s.  net. 
A    LITTLE    BOOK   OF  SONGS.     Fcap. 

8vo,  2s.  6d.  net. 
A  NEW  BOOK  OF  VERSE.     Fcap.  8vo, 

2s.  6d.  net. 

SCHOOL  CATECHISM. 

Issued  by  a  CONFERENCE  OF  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  REFORMED  CHURCHES  IN  SCOT- 
LAND. 18mo,  ^d. 

"SCOLOPAX." 

A  BOOK  OF  THE  SNIPE.  By 
"  SCOLOPAX."  Illustrated.  Crown  8vo, 
5s.  net. 

SCOTT,   SIR  J.   GEORGE,    K.C.I. E. 

CURSED  LUCK.  By  Sir  J.  GEORGE 
SCOTT,  K.C.I. E.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

SCOTT,    MICHAEL. 

TOM  CRINGLE'S  LOG.  By  MICHAEL 
SCOTT.  New  Edition.  With  19  Full- 
page  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

THE      CRUISE      OF      THE      MIDGE. 

Illustrated  boards,  2s.  ;  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

SCOTTISH   TEXT   SOCIETY  PUBLI- 
CATIONS.    For  List  of  Vols.,  see  p.  29. 

SCOTTISH    BANKERS    MAGAZINE. 

The  Journal  of  the  Institute  of  Bankers 
in  Scotland.  Quarterly,  Is.  net. 

SCUDAMORE,    CYRIL. 

BELGIUM  AND  THE  BELGIANS. 
By  CYRIL  SCUDAMORE.  With  Illustra- 
tions. Square  crown  Svo,  6s. 

SELLAR,    E.    M. 

RECOLLECTIONS  AND  IMPRES- 
SIONS. By  E.  M.  SELLAR.  With 
Eight  Portraits.  Fourth  Impression. 
Demy  Svo,  10s.  6d.  net. 

SELLAR,   EDMUND. 

MUGGINS   OF   THE    MODERN   SIDE. 

By  EDMUND  SELLAR.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 
GLENTYRE.     Crown  Svo,  6». 
WHERE  EVERY  PROSPECT  PLEASES. 

Crown  Svo,  6s. 

SETH,   JAMES,    M.A. 

A  STUDY  OF  ETHICAL  PRINCIPLES. 
By  JAMES  SETH,  M.A.,  Professor  of 
Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  Tenth  Edition,  Revised. 
Post  Svo,  7s.  6d. 


SHARPLEY,    H. 

ARISTOPHANES-PAX.  Edited,  with 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  H.  SHARP- 
LEY.  Demy  Svo,  12s.  6d.  net. 

SHAW,    WILLIAM. 

SECURITIES       OVER      MOVEABLES. 

Four  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Request 
of  the  Society  of  Accountants  in  Edin- 
burgh, the  Institute  of  Accountants 
and  Actuaries  in  Glasgow,  and  the 
Institute  of  Bankers  in  Scotland  in 
1902-3.  Demy  Svo,  3s.  6d.  net. 

SHEEPSHANKS,    RICHARD. 

HECTOR  AND  ACHILLES:  A  TALE 
OF  TROY.  Illustrated  by  J.  FINNE- 
MORE.  Rendered  into  English  after  the 
Chronicle  of  Homer  by  RICHARD 
SHEEPSHANKS.  Square  crown  Svo,  5s. 
net. 

SIME,   JAMES,    M.A. 

SCHILLER.  (Foreign  Classics  for  Eng- 
lish Readers.)  By  JAMES  SIME,  M.A. 
Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 

SIMPSON,  PROFESSOR  J.  Y.,  D.Sc. 

SIDE-LIGHTS  ON  SIBERIA.  Some 
Account  of  the  Great  Siberian  Iron 
Road :  The  Prisons  and  Exile  System. 
By  Professor  J.  Y.  SIMPSON,  D.Sc. 
With  numerous  Illustrations  and  a 
Map.  Demy  Svo,  16s. 

SIMPSON,    VIOLET  A. 

IN  FANCY'S  MIRROR.  By  VIOLET  A. 
SIMPSON.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

SINCLAIR,    EDITH. 

HIS  HONOUR  AND  HIS  LOVE.  By 
EDITH  SINCLAIR.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

SINCLAIR,    ISABEL  G. 

THE  THISTLE  AND  FLEUR  DE  LYS. 
BY  ISABEL  G.  SINCLAIR.  Crown  Svo, 
3s.  net. 

SKELTON,    SIR  JOHN,    K.C.B. 

THE  HANDBOOK  OF  PUBLIC 
HEALTH.  A  New  Edition.  Revised  by 
JAMES  PATTEN  MACDOUGALL,  C.B.,  Ad- 
vocate, Secretary  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  for  Scotland,  Joint-Author 
of  'The  Parish  Council  Guide  for  Scot- 
land,' and  ABIJAH  MURRAY,  Chief  Clerk 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  for 
Scotland.  3s.  6d.  net. 

SKRINE,    F.    H. 

FONTENOY,  AND  GREAT  BRITAIN'S 
SHARE  IN  THE  WAR  OF  THE  AUSTRIAN 
SUCCESSION.  By  F.  H.  SKRINE.  With 
Map,  Plans,  and  Illustrations.  Demy 
Svo,  21s.  net. 

SLATER,  FRANCIS  CAREY. 

FROM  MIMOSA  LAND.  By  FRANCIS 
CAREY  SLATER.  Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d.  net. 
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SMITH,   PROFESSOR  Q.  GREGORY. 

THE  TRANSITION  PERIOD.  "Periods 
of  European  Literature."  By  G. 
GREGORY  SMITH,  M.A.  (Oxon.),  Pro- 
fessor of  English  Literature,  Belfast 
University.  Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 

SPECIMENS  OP  MIDDLE  SCOTS. 
Post  8vo,  7s.  6d.  net. 


SNELL,    F.   J. 

THE  FOURTEENTH  CENTURY. 
"  Periods  of  European  Literature."  By 
P.  J.  SNELL.  Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 


'SON   OF  THE   MARSHES,    A." 

WITHIN  AN  HOUR  OF  LONDON 
TOWN  :  AMONG  WILD  BIRDS  AND  THEIR 
HAUNTS.  Edited  by  J.  A.  OWEN. 
Cheap  Uniform  Edition.  Crown  8vo, 
3s.  6d. 

wmi:    THE   WOODLANDERS   AND 

BY  THE   TIDE.     Cheap  Uniform  Edi- 
tion.    Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

OT*  SURREY  HILLS.  Cheap  Uniform 
Edition.  Crown  8vo,  3s,  6d. 

ANNALS  OF  A  FISHING  VILLAGE. 
Cheap  Uniform  Edition.  Crown  8vo, 
3s.  6d. 


SORLEY,    PROF.,    Litt.D.,    LL.D. 

THE  ETHICS  OF  NATURALISM.  By 
W.  R.  SOULEY,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.,  Fellow 
of  the  British  Academy,  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Professor 
of  Moral  Philosophy,  University  of 
Cambridge.  Second  Edition.  Crown 
Svo,  6s. 

RECENT  TENDENCIES  IN  ETHICS. 
Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d.  net. 


SPROTT,   GEORGE   W.,    D.D. 

THE  WORSHIP  AND  OFFICES  OF 
THE  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND. 
By  GEORGE  W.  SPROTT,  D.D.  Crown 
Svo,  6s. 

THE  BOOK  OF  COMMON  ORDER 
OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND, 
Commonly  known  as  JOHN  KNOX'S 
Lrn:ueiY.  With  Historical  Introduction 
and  Illustrative  Notes.  Crown  Svo, 
4s.  6d.  net. 

•TTI8H  LITURGIES  OF  THE 
REIGN  OF  JAMES  VI.  Edited  with 
an  Introduction  and  Notes.  Crown 
Svo,  4s.  net. 

EUCHOLOGION.  A  Book  of  Common 
Order.  Crown  Svo,  4s.  6d.  net. 


ST  ANDREWS  UNIVERSITY  CAL- 
ENDAR. Printed  and  Published  for 
the  Senatus  Academicus.  Crown  Svo 
2s.  6d.  net. 

ST  ANDREWS  UNIVERSITY  L.L.A. 
CALENDAR.  Printed  and  Published 
for  the  Senatus  Academicus.  Crown 
Svo,  Is. 

STEEVENS,   G.   W. 

THINGS  SEEN:  IMPRESSIONS  OF  MEN, 
CITIES,  AND  BOOKS.  By  the  late  G.  W. 
STEEVENS.  Edited  by  G.  S.  STREET. 
With  a  Memoir  by  W.  E.  HENLEY,  and 
a  Photogravure  reproduction  of  Collier's 
Portrait.  Memorial  Edition.  Crown 
Svo,  6s. 

FROM  CAPETOWN  TO  LADYSM1TH 
and  EGYPT  IN  1898.  Memorial  Edi- 
tion. Crown  Svo,  6s. 

IN  INDIA.  With  Map.  Memorial  Edi- 
tion. Crown  Svo,  6s. 

THE  LAND  OF  THE  DOLLAR.  Mem- 
orial Edition.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

GLIMPSES     OF     THREE     NATIONS. 

Memorial  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

MONOLOGUES  OF  THE  DEAD.  Mem- 
orial Edition.  Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

STEPHENS. 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  FARM;  dealing 
exhaustively  with  every  Branch  of 
Agriculture.  Edited  by  JAMES  MAC- 
DONALD,  F.R.S.E.,  Secretary  of  the 
Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of 
Scotland.  With  over  700  Illustrations 
and  Animal  Portraits.  In  Six  Divisional 
Volumes  at  10s.  6d.  net  each ;  or  Three 
Volumes  of  over  500  pages  each,  price 
21s.  net  per  Volume.  Each  Volume  sold 
separately. 

LAND  AND  ITS  EQUIPMENT.  With 
346  Illustrations  and  8  Plans  of  Farm 
Buildings.  Royal  Svo,  21s.  net. 

FARM  CROPS.  With  354  Illustrations. 
Royal  Svo,  21s.  net. 

FARM  LIVE  STOCK.  With  77  Illustra- 
tions and  84  Animal  Portraits.  Royal 
Svo,  21s.  net. 

STEVENSON,   G.   H. 

THE  SILVER  SPOON.  By  G.  H. 
STEVENSON.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

STEWART,   CHARLES. 

HAUD  IMMEMOR.  Reminiscences  of 
Legal  and  Social  Life  in  Edinburgh 
and  London,  1850-1900.  By  CHARLES 
STEWART.  With  10  Photogravure  Plates 
Royal  Svo  7s.  6d. 
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STEWART  and   CUFF. 

PRACTICAL  NURSING.  By  ISLA 
STEWART,  Matron  of  St  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  London ;  and  HERBERT  E. 
CUFF,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  Medical  Officer 
for  General  Purposes  to  the  Metro- 
politan Asylums'  Board,  London  ;  late 
Medical  Superintendent,  North-Eastern 
Fever  Hospital,  Tottenham,  London. 
Revised  by  H.  E.  CUFF;  assisted  by 
B.  CUTLER,  Assistant  Matron  of  St 
Bartholomew's  Hospital.  Third  Edi- 
tion. Crown  Svo,  5s.  net.  Also  in  2 
volumes,  each  3s.  6d.  net. 

STODDART,    ANNA  M. 

LIFE  AND  LETTEBS  OF  HANNAH 
E.  PIPE.  By  ANNA  M.  STODDART. 
With  Portraits  and  Illustrations.  Demy 
Svo,  15s.  net. 

STORMONTH,    REV.  JAMES. 

DICTIONARY  OF  THE  ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE,  PRONOUNCING,  ETYMO- 
LOGICAL, AND  EXPLANATORY.  By  the 
Rev.  JAMES  STORMONTH.  Revised  by 
the  Rev.  P.  H.  PHELP.  Library  Edition. 
New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  with  Supple- 
ment. Imperial  Svo,  handsomely  bound 
in  half  morocco,  18s.  net. 

ETYMOLOGICAL  AND  PRONOUNC- 
ING DICTIONARY  OF  THE  ENG- 
LISH LANGUAGE.  Including  a  very 
Copious  Selection  of  Scientific  Terms. 
For  use  in  Schools  and  Colleges,  and  as 
a  Book  of  General  Reference.  The  Pro- 
nunciation carefully  revised  by  the  Rev. 
P.  H.  PHELP,  M.A.  Cantab.  A  New 
Edition.  Edited  by  WILLIAM  BAYNE. 
Crown  Svo,  pp.  1082.  5s.  net. 

HANDY  SCHOOL  DICTIONARY,  PRO- 
NOUNCING AND  EXPLANATORY.  Thor- 
oughly Revised  and  Enlarged  by  WIL- 
LIAM BAYNE.  16mo,  7d.  net. 

SWAYNE,    G.   C. 

HERODOTUS.  (Ancient  Classics  for 
English  Readers.)  By  G.  C.  SWAYNE. 
Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 

SYLLABUS  OF  RELIGIOUS  IN- 
STRUCTION FOR  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 

Issued  by  a  CONFERENCE  OF  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  REFORMED  CHURCHES  IN  SCOT- 
LAND. 18mo,  Id. 

SYNGE,    M.   B. 

THE    STORY    OF   THE    WORLD.      By 

M.  B.  SYNGE.  With  Coloured  Frontis- 
pieces and  numerous  Illustrations  by 
E.  M.  SYNGE,  A.R.E.,  and  Maps.  2 
vols.,  3s.  6d.  each  net. 

TABLE     OF    FEES     FOR    CONVEY- 
ANCING, &c,     4to.    Roxburgh,  3s.  6d.  ; 
sewed,  2s.  6d. 


THACKERAY,   MISS. 

MADAME  DE  SEVIGNE.  (Foreign 
Classics  for  English  Readers.)  By  Miss 
THACKERAY.  Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  net. 

THEOBALD,  FRED.  V.,  M.A.(Cantab.) 

A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
ZOOLOGY.  By  FRED.  V.  THEOBALD. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,  8s.  6d. 

THOMSON,  COLONEL  AN- 
STRUTHER. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  FIFE  LIGHT 
HORSE.  By  Colonel  ANSTRUTHER 
THOMSON.  With  numerous  Portraits. 
Small  4to,  21s.  net. 

THOMSON,    DAVID. 

HANDY  BOOK  OF  THE  FLOWER- 
GARDEN.  By  DAVID  THOMSON. 
Crown  8vo,  5s. 

THOMSON,    WILLIAM. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE 
CULTIVATION  OF  THE  GRAPE 
VINE.  By  WILLIAM  THOMSON,  Tweed 
Vineyards.  Tenth  Edition.  8vo,  5s. 

THORBURN,    S.   S. 

ASIATIC     NEIGHBOURS.      By     S.    S 

THORBURN.     With  Two  Maps.     Demy 

8vo,  10s.  6d.  net. 
THE  PUNJAB  IN  PEACE  AND  WAR. 

Demy  8vo,  12s.  6d.  net. 
INDIA'S  SAINT  AND  THE  VICEROY. 

A  Novel.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THURSTON,    KATHERINE   CECIL. 

THE  CIRCLE.  By  KATHERINE  CECIL 
THURSTON.  Ninth  Impression.  Crown 
8vo,  6s. 

JOHN  CHILCOTE,  M.P.  Fifteenth  Im- 
pression, crown  8vo,  6s.  Cheap  Edition, 
Is.  net.  People's  Edition,  6d. 

THE  MYSTICS.  With  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

THE  FLY  ON  THE  WHEEL.  Crown 
8vo,  6s. 

TIELE,    PROFESSOR,    Litt.D.,   &c. 

ELEMENTS  OF  THE  SCIENCE  OF 
RELIGION.  Part  I.  — Morphological. 
Part  II.  — Ontological.  Being  the  Gifford 
Lectures  delivered  before  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh  in  1896-98.  By  C. 
P.  TIELE,  Theol.D.,  Litt.D.  (Bonon.), 
Hon.  M.R.A.S.,  &c.,  Professor  of  the 
Science  of  Religion  in  the  University 
of  Leiden.  In  2  vols.  post  Svo,  7s.  6d. 
net  each. 

TIME,    MARK. 

A  DERELICT  EMPIRE.  By  MARK 
TIME.  Second  Impression.  Crown 
Svo,  6s. 

TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  HIGH- 
LAND AND  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY  OF  SCOTLAND.  Pub- 
lished Annually,  price  5s. 
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M  D      .  GRAHAM  (Margaret  Todd, 

THE  WAY  OF  ESCAPE.  A  Novel, 
By  GRAHAM  TRAVERS  (Margaret  Todd 
M.D.)  Second  Impression  Crowr 
Svo,  6s. 

WINDYHAUGH.  Fourth  Edition.  Crown 
Svo,  (is. 

FELLOW   TRAVELLERS.     Fourth  Edi- 
tion.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 
TROLLOPE,   ANTHONY. 

CJSSAR.     (Ancient  Classics  for  English 
Readers.)      By    ANTHONY    TROLLOPE. 
Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 
TROLLOPE,    HENRY   M. 

CORNEILLE  AND  RACINE.  (Foreign 
Classics  for  English  Readers.)  By 
HENRY  M.  TROLLOPK.  Fcap.  Svo,  Is 
net. 

TRUSCOTT,    L.    PARRY. 

THE    MARRIAGE    OF    AMINTA.      By 

L.  PARRY  TRUSCOTT.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 
TULLOCH,    PRINCIPAL. 
PASCAL.     (Foreign  Classics  for  English 
Readers.)       By     Principal     TULLOCH. 
Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 
TURNER,      STANLEY     HORSFALL, 

THE*  HISTORY  OF  LOCAL  TAXA- 
TION IN  SCOTLAND.  By  STANLEY 
HORSFALL  TURNER,  M.A.  Crown  Svo, 

5s.  net. 

VAUGHAN,    PROFESSOR  C.   E. 

THE  ROMANTIC  REVOLT.  By  Pro- 
fessor C.  E.  VAUGHAN.  Crown  Svo, 
5s.  net. 

VEITCH,    PROFESSOR. 

HAMILTON.  (Philosophical  Classics  for 
English  Readers.)  By  Professor  VEITCH. 
Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 

VERNEDE,    R.    E. 

AN  IGNORANT  IN  INDIA.  By 
R.  E.  VERNEDE.  Crown  Svo,  5s.  net. 

VOYAGE  OF  THE   "SCOTIA,"  THE. 

Being  the  Record  of  a  Voyage  of  Ex- 
ploration in  Antarctic  Seas.  By  THREE 
OF  THE  STAFF.  Demy  Svo,  21s.  net. 

WADDELL,   REV.  P.  HATELY,  D.D. 

ESSAYS  ON  FAITH.  By  Rev.  P. 
HATELY  WADDELL,  D.D.  Crown  Svo, 
3s.  6d. 

THOUGHTS  ON  MODERN  MYSTI- 
CISM. Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

WAKE,    LUCY. 

LADY  WAKE'S  REMINISCENCES. 
By  LUCY  WAKE.  With  Portraits  and 
Illustrations.  Second  Impression. 
Demy  Svo,  12s.  6d.  net. 

WALFORD,   E. 

JUVENAL.  (Ancient  Classics  for  Eng- 
lish Readers.)  By  E.  WALFORD.  Fcap. 
Svo,  Is.  net. 


WALLACE,   PROFESSOR. 

KANT.  (Philosophical  Classics  for 
English  Readers.)  By  Professor  WAL- 
LACE.  Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 

WARREN,   SAMUEL. 

DIARY  OF  A  LATE  PHYSICIAN. 
By  SAMUEL  WARREN.  Cloth,  2s.  6d. ; 
boards,  2s.;  paper  cover.  Is. 

NOW   AND    THEN.      The  Lily  and  the 
Bee.     Intellectual  and  Moral  Develop- 
ment of  the  Present  Age.    4s.  6d.      ' 
WATSON,   GILBERT. 

THE  SKIPPER.  By  GILBERT  WATSON 
Crown  Svo,  6s. 

WATT,   MACLEAN. 

BY  STILL  WATERS.  By  MACLEAN 
WATT.  Is.  6d. ;  leather,  2s. 

WEIGALL,   ARTHUR  E.   P. 

TRAVELS  IN  THE  UPPER  EGYPTIAN 
DESERTS.  By  ARTHUR  E.  P.  WEIGALL 
With  numerous  Illustrations.  Crown 
Svo,  7s.  6d.  net 

THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  AKH- 
NATON,  PHARAOH  OF  EGYPT. 
Illustrated.  Second  Impression.  Crown 
Svo,  10s.  6d.  net. 

THE  TREASURY  OF  ANCIENT 
EGYPT.  Chapters  on  Ancient  Egyp- 
tian History  and  Archaeology.  With 
Illustrations.  Demy  Svo,  7s.  6d.  net. 

WENLEY,        PROFESSOR,        D.Sc., 
D.Phil. 

ASPECTS  OF  PESSIMISM.  By  R.  M. 
WENLEY,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  D.Phil.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Philosophy  in  the  University 
of  Michigan,  U.S.A.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

WHIBLEY,   CHARLES. 

THACKERAY.        "Modern      English 

Writers."       By     CHARLES     WHIBLEY. 

Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 
WILLIAM    PITT.      With  Portraits  and 

Caricatures.    Crown  Svo,  6s.  net. 
AMERICAN    SKETCHES.     Crown  Svo, 

6s. 

WHISPER,   A. 

KING  AND  CAPTIVE.    By  A.  WHISPKR. 

Crown  Svo,  6s. 
THE  SINISTFR  NOTE.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 

WHITE,    REV.   JAMES. 

SIR  FRIZZLE  PUMPKIN,  NIGHTS 
AT  MESS,  &c.  By  Rev.  JAMES  WHITE. 
Illustrated  cover,  Is.  ;  cloth,  la  6d 

WHYTE,    ADAM  GOWANS. 

1HE    TEMPLETON   TRADITION.      By 
ADAM  GOWANS  WHVTE.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 
YELLOWSANDS.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

WILSON,    CHRISTOPHER. 

THE    MISSING    MILLIONAIRE.      By 

CHRISTOPHER  WILSON.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 

THE   HEART   OF   DELILAH.      Crown 

Svo,  6s. 
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WILSON,    LADY. 

LETTERS  FROM  INDIA.  By  LADY 
WILSON.  Demy  8vo,  7s.  6d.  net. 

WILSON,   PROFESSOR. 

WORKS  OF  PROFESSOR  WILSON. 
Edited  by  his  Son-in-Law,  Professor 
FKHRIKR.  12  vols.  crown  Svo,  £2,  Ss. 

THE  NOCTES  AMBROSIAN^.  4  vols., 
16s. 

ESSAYS,  CRITICAL  AND  IMAGINATIVE. 
4  vols.,  16s. 

CHRISTOPHER  IN  HIS  SPORTING- 
JACKET.  2  vols.,  8s. 

LIGHTS  AND  SHADOWS  OP  SCOT- 
TISH LIFE,  AND  OTHER  TALES.  4s. 

ISLE     OF     PALMS,     CITY     OF     THE 

PLAGUE,    AND   OTHER    POEMS.       4s. 

WINRAM,   JAMES. 

VIOLIN  PLAYING  and  VIOLIN 
ADJUSTMENT.  By  JAMES  WINRAM. 
Crown  Svo,  5s.  net. 

WORSLEY,      PHILIP      STANHOPE, 
M.A. 

HOMER'S  ODYSSEY.  Translated  into 
English  Verse  in  the  Spenserian  Stanza. 
By  PHILIP  STANHOPE  WORSLEV,  M.A. 
New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Post  Svo, 
7s.  6d.  net. 


WOTHERSPOON,    H.   J.,    M.A. 

KYR1E  ELEISON  ("LORD,  HAVE 
MERCY  ").  A  Manual  nf  Private  Prayers. 
With  Notes  and  Additional  Matter.  By 
H.  J.  WOTHERSPOON,  M.A.,  of  St  Os- 
wald's, Edinburgh.  Cloth,  red  edges, 
Is.  net;  limp  leather,  Is.  tkl.  net. 

BEFORE  AND  AFTER.  Being  Part  I. 
of  'Kyrie  Eleison.'  Cloth,  limp,  Cd. 
net. 


THE  SECOND  PRAYER  BOOK  OF 
KING  EDWARD  THE  SIXTH  (1552), 

ALONG  WITH  THE  LlTURGY  OF  COM- 
PROMISE. Edited  by  Rev.  G.  W. 
SPROTT,  D.D.  Crown  Svo,  4s.  net. 

YATE,    LIEUT.-COLONEL,    M.P. 

KHURASAN  AND  SISTAN.  By  Lieut  - 
Colonel  C.  E.  YATE,  C.S.I.,  C.M.G. 
With  numerous  Illustrations  and  Map. 
Demy  Svo,  21s. 

NORTHERN  AFGHANISTAN;  OR,  LET- 
TERS FROM  THE  AFGHAN  BOUNDARY 
COMMISSION.  With  Route  Maps.  Demy 
Svo,  18s. 


BLACKWOODS' 

Shilling     Editions    of    Popular 
Novels. 

Bound  in  Cloth.    With  Coloured  Illustration  on  Wrapper. 


THE  DAFT  DAYS. 

By  NEIL  MUNRO. 

THE  LUNATIC  AT  LARGE. 

By  J.  STOKER  CLOUSTON. 

CAPTAIN  DESMOND,   V.C. 

By  MAUD  DIVER. 

THE  GREAT  AMULET. 

By  MAUD  DIVER. 

CANDLES  IN  THE   WIND. 

By  MAUD  DIVER. 

SARACINESCA. 

By  F.  MARION  CRAWFORD. 

THE  MOON  OF  BATH. 

By  BETH  ELLIS. 

JOHN  CHILCOTE,  M.P. 

By  KATHERINE  CECIL  THURSTON. 

THE  POWER  OF  THE  KEYS. 

By  SYDNEY  C.  GRIER. 


"PIP  ":  A  Romance  of  Youth. 

By  IAN  HAY. 

THE  RED  NEIGHBOUR. 

By  W.  J.  ECCOTT. 

THE  GREEN  CURVE. 

By  OLE  LuK-OiE. 

THE  RIGHT  STUFF. 

By  IAN  HAY. 

IN    HIGHLAND    HARBOURS 
WITH  PARA    HANDY. 

By  HUGH  FOULIS. 

A   MAN'S  MAN. 

By  IAN  HAY. 

FANCY  FARM. 

By  NEIL  MUNRO. 

THE  ADVANCED  GUARD. 

By  SYDNEY  C.  GRIER. 
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Scottish  fteyt  Society 


THIS  SOCIETY  was  founded  in  1882  for  the  purpose  of  printing  and 
editing  texts  in  Early  and  Middle  Scots.  Two  parts  or  volumes, 
extending  to  not  less  than  400  pages,  are  published  annually  ;  but 
additional  parts  or  volumes  are  issued  when  the  funds  permit.  They 
are  printed  in  uniform  style,  octavo,  and  are  issued  (a)  in  paper  covers, 
or  (6)  bound  in  half-leather  (maroon),  with  cloth  sides,  gilt  top,  and 
gilt  lettering.  The  Annual  Subscription  is  £1,  Is.  (One  Guinea), 
payable  in  advance.  Specimen  Volumes  may  be  seen  at  the  Society's 
Printers,  Messrs  William  Blackwood  &  Sons,  45  George  Street, 
Edinburgh,  and  37  Paternoster  Row,  London,  or  in  any  of  the  libraries 
in  Great  Britain  and  abroad. 

Note. — The  volumes  have  been  issued  in  half-leather  since  1897.  Earlier  volumes 
are  in  paper  covers  only ;  but  they  may  be  bound  to  the  Society's  pattern 
at  the  cost  of  Is.  6d.  per  volume.  Most  of  the  back  volumes  are  in  print, 
and  may  be  purchased  by  subscribers.  Particulars  of  price,  &c.,  may  be 
had  on  application  to  the  Treasurer. 


LIST    OF    PUBLICATIONS. 


The  Kingis  Quair,  together  with  A  Bal- 
lad of  Good  Counsel.  By  King  James  I. 
Kditfid  by  the  Rev.  Professor  W.  W. 
Skeat,  M.A.,  LL.D.  pp.  113  and  Iv. 

The  Poems  of  William  Dunbar.  Part  I. 
Edited  by  John  Small,  M.A.  pp.  160  and 
iv. 

The  Court  of  Venus,  By  lohne  Holland, 
1575.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Walter  Qregor, 
M.A.,  LL.D.  pp.  231  and  xxxii. 

The   Poems  of  William  Dunbar.     Part 

II.  Edited  by  John  Small,  M. A.  pp.  1«9 
and  vi. 

Leslie's  Historic  of  Scotland.     Part  I. 

Translated  into  Scottish  Ironi  the  original 
Latin  by  Father  James  Dalrymple. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  E.  G.  Cody,  O.S.B. 
pp.  130  and  iv. 

Schir  William  Wallace,  Knight  of 
Ellerslie.  Part  I  By  Henry  the  Min- 
strel, commonly  known  as  Blind  Harry. 
Edited  by  James  Moir,  M.A.  pp.  181. 

The  Wallace.  Part  II.  Edited  by  James 
Moir,  M.A.  pp.  198. 


Sir  Tristrem.  With  Introduction,  Notes, 
and  Glossary.  Edited  by  G.  P.  M'Neill, 
M.A.  pp.  148  and  xlviii. 

The  Poems  of  Alexander  Montgomerie. 

Part   I.     Edited    by   James    Cranstoun, 

M.A.,  LL.D.  pp.  176  and  vii. 
The  Poems  of  Alexander  Montgomerie. 

Part  II.      Edited  by  James  Cranstoun, 

M.A.,  LL.D.  pp.  160  and  iv. 
The  Poems  of  Alexander  Montgomerie. 

Part   III.     Edited  by  James  Cranstoun, 

M.A.,  LL.D.     pp.  96  and  Ivii. 

Gau's  Richt  Vay  to  the  Kingdome  of 

Heuine.     Edited  by  the  Rev.  Professor 

Mitchell,  D.D.     pp.  130  and  Iviii. 
Legends    of     the    Saints    (Fourteenth 

Century).     Part  I.     Edited   by   the    Rev. 

W.  M.  Metcalfe,  M.A.    pp.  '224  and  v. 
Leslie's  Historic  of  Scotland.     Part'II. 

Edited  by   the   Rev.  E.  G.  Cody,  O.S.B. 

pp.  2.0  and  xxvi. 
Niniane  WinJet's  Works.  Vol.  I.  Edited 

by  the  Rev.  J.   King  Hewison.     pp.   140 

and  cxx. 


William    Blackwood   &   Sons'  List. 


The  Poems  of  William   Dunbar.     Part 

III.  Introduction.   By  JK.  J.  G.  Mackay, 
LL.D.     pp.  cclxxxiii. 

The  Wallace.  Part  III.  Introduction, 
Notes,  and  Glossary.  By  James  Moir, 
M.A.  pp.  189  and  liv. 

Legends  of  the  Saints.  Part  IT.  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Metcalfe,  M.A.  pp. 
386  and  iii. 

Leslie's  Historic  of  Scotland.  Part  III. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  E.  G.  Cody,  O.S.B. 
pp.  262  and  iii. 

Satirical  Poems  of  the  Time  of  the 
Reformation.  Part  I.  Edited  by 
James  Cranstoun,  M.A.,  LL.D.  pp.  220 

and  vi. 

The  Poems  of  William  Dunbar.     Part 

IV.  Containing  the  first  portion  of  the 
Notes.     By  the  Rev.   W.  Gregor,  LL.D. 
pp.  244. 

Niniane  WinJet's  Works.  Vol.  II. 
Notes  and  Glossary.  By  the  Rev.  J.  King 
Hewison.  pp.  203  and  xxxiii. 

Legends  of  the  Saints.  Part  III.  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Metcalfe,  M.A.  pp. 
192  and  iii. 

Satirical  Poems  of  the  Time  of  the 
Reformation.  Part  II.  Edited  by 
James  Cranstoun,  M.A.,  LL.D.  pp.  181 
and  lix. 

Legends     of     tne    Saints.      Part  IV. 

Completing   the    Text.      Edited   by  the 

Rev.    W.    M.    Metcalfe,    M.A.      pp.  285 
and  iii. 

The  Vernacular  Writings  of  George 
Buchanan.  Edited  by  P.  Hume  Brown, 
M.A.,  LL.D.  pp.  75  and  xxxviii. 

Scottish  Alliterative  Poems  in  Riming 
Stanzas.  Part  I.  Edited  by  F.  J. 
Amours,  pp.  187  and  vi. 

Satirical  Poems  of  the  Time  of  the 
Reformation.  Part  III.  Containing 
first,  portion  of  Notes.  By  James  Crans- 
toun, M.A.,  LL.D.  pp.  188  and  iii. 

The  Poems  of  William  Dunbar.  Part 
V.  Completion  of  Notes  and  Glossary. 
By  the  Rev.  W.  Gregor,  LL.D.  And 
Appendix,  by  M.  J.  G.  Mackay,  LL.D 
pp.  291. 

Satirical  Poems  of  the  Time  of  the 
Reformation.  Part  IV.  Completion  of 
Notes,  Appendix,  Glossary,  and  Index  of 
Proper  Names.  By  James  Cranstoun, 
M.A.,  LL.D.  pp.  186  and  xii. 

Harbour's  Bruce.  Parti.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  Professor  Walter  W.  Skeat,  M.A., 
LL.D.  pp.  351  and  iii. 


Barbour's  Bruce.  Part  II.  Edited  by 
the  Rev.  Professor  Walter  W.  Skeat,  M.A., 
LL.D.  pp.  4SO  and  viii. 

Barbour's  Bruce.  Part  III.  Introduc- 
tion. By  the  Rev.  Professor  Walter  W. 
Skeat,  M.A.,  LL.D.  pp.  cxi. 

Leslie's  Historic  of  Scotland.  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  E.  G.  Cody,  O.S.B.  Part  IV. 
Completion  of  Text,  with  Notes,  Glossary, 
&c.  By  William  Murison,  M.A.  pp.  328 
and  vii. 

Legends  of  the  Saints.  Part  V.  Notes 
(first  portion).  By  the  Rev.  W.  M. 
Metcalfe,  D.D.  pp.  256  and  iv. 

The  Poems  of  Alexander  Scott.  Edited 
by  James  Cranstoun,  M.A.,  LL.D.  pp.  218 
and  xxii. 

Legends  of  the  Saints.  Part  VI.  Com- 
pletion of  Notes  and  Glossary.  By  the 
Rev.  W.  M.  Metcalfe,  D.D.  pp.  240 
and  1. 

Scottish  Alliterative  Poems  in  Riming 
Stanzas.  Part  II.  Edited  by  F.  J. 
Amours,  pp.  294  and  xc. 

The  Gude  and  Godlie  Ballatis.  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  Professor  Mitchell,  D.D. 
pp.  338  and  cliv. 

The  Works  of  Mure  of  Rowallan.  Vol.  I. 
Edited  by  William  Tough,  M.A.  pp.  306 
and  xxvii. 

Works  of  Mure  of  Rowallan.  Vol.  II. 
Edited  by  William  Tough,  M.A.  pp. 
345  and  iii. 

Lindesay  of  Pitscottie's  Historic  and 
Cronicles.  Vol.  I.  Edited  by  ^Eneas 
J.  G.  Mackay,  LL.D.  pp.  414  and  clx. 

Lindesay  of  Pitscottie's 'Historic  and 
Cronicles.  Vol.  II.  Edited  by  ^Eneas 
J.  G.  Mackay,  LL.D.  pp.  478  and  xii. 

Gilbert  of  the  Haye's  Prose  MS.  (1456). 

Vol.  1.  ThcBuke  of  the  Law  of  Army s,  or 
Buke  of  Bataillis.  Edited  by  J.  II. 
Stevenson,  pp.  303  and  cvii. 

Catholic  Tractates  of  the  Sixteenth 
Century  (1573-1600).  Edited  by 
Thomas  Graves  Law,  LL.D.  pp.  308 
and  Ixiii. 

The  New  Testament  in  Scots,  being 
Purvey's  Revision  of  Wycliffe's  Version, 
turned  into  Scots  by  Murdoch  Nisbet 

£1520).      Edited    by    Thomas  Graves 
w,  LL.D.    Vol.  I.    pp.  300  and  xxxvii. 

Livy'j  History  of  Rome:  The  First 
Five  Books.  Translated  into  Scots  by 
John  Bellenden  (1533).  Vol.  I.  Edited 
by  W.  A.  Craigie,  M.A.  pp.  305  and 
xvii. 
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The  Poems  of  Alexander  Hume  (?  1 557- 
1609).  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Lawson,  B.D.  pp.  279  and  Ixxiii. 

The  New  Testament  in  Scots.  Edited 
by  Thomas  Graves  Law,  LL.D.  Vol.  II. 
pp.  367  and  ix. 

The  Original  Chronicle  of  Andrew  of 
Wyntoun  (c.  1420).  Printed  on  Par- 
allel Pages  from  the  Cottonian  and  Wemyss 
M88.,  with  the  Variants  of  the  other  Texts. 
Edited  by  F.  J.  Amours.  Vol.  II.  (Text 
Vol.  I.)  pp.  351  and  xix. 

Livy's  History  of  Rome:  The  First 
Five  Books.  Completion  of  Text,  with 
Notes  and  Glossary.  Edited  by  W.  A. 
Craigie,  M.A.  Vol.  II.  pp.  408. 

The  New  Testament  in  Scots.  Edited 
by  Thomas  Graves  Law,  LL.D.  Vol.  III. 
pp.  397  and  xiii. 

The  Original  Chronicle  of  Andrew  of 
Wyntoun.  Edited  by  F.  J.  Amours. 
Vol.  III.  (Text,  Vol  II.)  pp.  497  and  xiv. 

The  Original  Chronicle  of  Andrew  of 
Wyntoun.  Edited  by  F.  J.  Amours. 
Vol.  IV.  (Text,  Vol.  III.)  pp.  435  and  xi. 


The  Poems  of  Robert  Henryson.  Ed- 
ited by  Professor  G.  Gregory  Smith.  Vol. 

II.  (Text,  Vol  I.)    pp.  327  and  xxi. 

The  Original  Chronicle  of  Andrew  of 
Wyntoun.  Edited  by  F.  J.  Amours 
Vol.  V.  (Text,  Vol.  IV.)'  pp.  433  and  xi. 

The  Original  Chronicle  of  Andrew  of 
Wyntoun.  Edited  by  F.  J.  Amours. 
Vol.  VI.  (Text,  Vol.  V.)  pp.  436  and  xv. 

The  Poems  of  Robert  Henryson.  Ed- 
ited by  Professor  G.  Gregory  Smith.  Vol. 

III.  (Text,  Vol.  II.)    pp.  198  and  xix. 

Poems  of  Alexander  Montgomerie,  and 

other  Pieces  from  Laing  MS.  No.  447. 
Supplementary  Volume.  Edited,  with 
Introduction,  Appendices,  Notes,  and 
Glossary,  by  George  Stevenson,  M.A. 
pp.  392  and  Ixv. 

The  Kingis  Quair  by  James  I.  of  Scot- 
land. Edited  by  Rev.  Walter  W.  Skeat, 
Litt.D.,  LL.D,  D.C.L.,  Ph.D.,  F.B.A. 

New  Series. 


FORTHCOMING    WORKS. 


Lindesay  of  Pitscottie's  Historie  and 
Cronicles.  Vol.  III.  Glossary. 

Gilbert     of     the     H aye's    Prose    MS. 

(1459).  Vol.  II.  The  Buke  of  the  Order 
of  Chivalry,  &c.  Edited  by  J.  H.  Steven- 
son, M.A. 

The  Vernacular  Works  of  James  VI., 
King  of  Scots.  Edited  by  Oliphant 
Smeaton. 

Specimens  of  Early  Legal  Documents 
in  Scots.  Edited  by  David  Murray. 
LL.D. 

The  Maitland  Folio  MS.  Edited  by 
J.  T.  T.  Brown.  (See  SERIES  OF  MS. 
COLLECTIONS.) 

John  of  Ireland's  Works  (1490),  from 
the  MS.  in  the  Advocates'  Library. 

Montgomerie' s   Poems,   from  the  Laing 

MS.     Edited  by  George  Stevenson,  M.A. 

[In  the  press. 

The  Makculloch  and  Gray  MSS.,  with 
Excerpts  from  the  Chepman  and  Myllar 
Prints.  Edited  by  George  Stevenson, 
M.A. 

Catechisms      of      the      Reformation. 

Edited  by  William  Carruthers. 


The  Editorial  Committee  has  other  works 
under  consideration,  including — 

The  Buik  of  the  Most  Noble  and  Val- 
iant Conqueror  Alexander  the  Grit. 

From  the  unique  copy  of  Arbuthnot's 
print  of  1580,  in  the  possession  of  the 
Earl  of  Dalhousie. 

J.  Stewart's  Abbregement  of  Roland 
Furiovs,  translait  ovt  of  Ariost, 
togither  vith  svm  rapsodies  of  the 
Author,  &c.  From  the  dedication  MS. 
copy  presented  to  James  VI.,  now  pre- 
served in  the  Advocates'  Library. 

Abacuk  Bysset's  '  Rolmentis  of  Courts' 

(1622),  from  the  MS.  in  the  Library  of 
the  University  of  Edinburgh  (Laing  Col- 
lection) and  the  MS.  in  the  Advocates' 
Library. 

The  Poems  of  Gavin  Douglas. 
The  Poems  of  Sir  David  Lyndsay. 


&c. 


<fec. 


And  occasional  Volumes  of  a  MISCELLANY  of 
Shorter  Pieces.  (Information  regarding 
possible  contributions  will  be  gladly 
received  by  the  Committee.) 


PERIODS    OF    EUROPEAN    LITERATURE:    A  Complete   and 

CONTINUOUS  HISTORY  OF  THE  SUBJECT.     Edited  by  PROFESSOR  SAINTS- 
BURY.     In  12  crown  Svo  vols.,  each  5s.  net. 


THE  DARK  AGES.     By  Prof.  W.  P.  Ker. 
THE    FLOURISHING  OF  ROMANCE   AND  THE 

RISE   OF   ALLEGORY.      (12th   and  13th 

Centuries.)    By  Prof.  Saintsbury. 
THE  FOURTEENTH  CENTURY.    By  F.  J.  Snell. 
THE    TRANSITION    PERIOD.      By    Prof.    G. 

Gregory  Smith. 
THE    EARLIER     RENAISSANCE.      By    Prof. 

Saintsbury. 
THE     LATER     RENAISSANCE.       By     David 

Han  nay. 


THE    FIRST    HALF    OF    THE    SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURY.     By  Prof.  H.  J.  C.  Grierson. 
THE    AUGUSTAN    AGES.      By   Prof.    Oliver 

Elton. 
THE     MID -EIGHTEENTH     CENTURY.       By 

Prof.  J.  H.  Millar. 
THE   ROMANTIC  REVOLT.     By  Prof.   C.   E. 

Vaughan. 

THE  ROMANTIC  TRIUMPH.    By  T.  S.  Omond. 
THE    LATER    NINETEENTH    CENTURY.      By 

Prof.  Saintsbury. 


PHILOSOPHICAL     CLASSICS     FOR     ENGLISH     READERS. 

Edited  by  WILLIAM   KNIGHT,    LL.D.,   Professor  of  Moral   Philosophy 
in  the  University  of  St  Andrews.     Re-issue  in  Shilling  Volumes  net. 


DESCARTES 
BUTLER    . 
BERKELEY 
FICHTE    . 
KANT 
HAMILTON 
HEGEL 
LEIBNIZ  . 

Prof.  Mahaflfy. 
Rev.  W.  L.  Collins. 
.    Prof.  Campbell  Fraser. 
Prof.  Adamson. 
Prof.  Wallace. 
.    Prof.  Veitch. 
Prof.  Edward  Caird. 
John  Theodore  Merz. 

Vico 
HOBKES    . 
HUME 
SPINOZA  . 
BACON—  Part    I. 
BACON-  Part  II. 
LOCKE     . 

.      Prof.  Flint. 
Prof.  Croom  Robertson. 
.  Prof.  Knight. 
Principal  Caird. 
.    Prof.  Nichol. 
.    Prof.  Nichol. 
.  Prof.  Campbell  Fraser. 

FOREIGN   CLASSICS    FOR   ENGLISH    READERS.    Edited  by 

MRS  uLIPHANT.     CHEAP  RE-ISSUE.      In  limp  cloth,  fcap.  Svo,  price  Is. 
each  net. 


DANTE     ....          Mrs  Oliphant. 
VOLTAIRE   General  Sir  E.  B.  Hamley,  K.C.B. 
PASCAL    .        .                 .  Principal  Tulloch. 
PETRARCH        .                .  Henry  Reeve,  C.B. 
GOETHE   .                          .A.  Hay  ward,  Q.C. 
MOLIERE         .    Editor  and  F.  Traver,  M.A. 
MONTAIGNE     .                  Rev.  W.  L.  Collins. 
RABELAIS         .                  Sir  Walter  Besant. 
CALDERON       .                .        .    E.  J.  Hasell. 
SAINT  SIMON   .                .        .  C.  W.  Collins. 

ANCIENT  CLASSICS   FOR   EN( 

the  REV.  W.   LUCAS  COLLINS,  fl 
fcap.  Svo,  price  Is.  each  net.     Con 

HOMER  :  ILIAD           Rev.  W.  Lucas  Collins. 
HOMER:  ODYSSEY     Rev.  W.  Lucas  Collins. 
HERODOTUS     .                           G.  C.  Swayue. 
C»«SAR     .                          .  Anthony  Trollope. 
VIRGIL     .                   Rev.  W.  Lucas  Collins. 
HORACE  .                       Sir  Theodore  Martin. 
AESCHYLUS                         .  Bishop  Copleston. 
XENOPHON                       .       Sir  Alex.  Grant. 
CICERO    .                .  Rev.  W.  Lucas  Collins. 
SOPHOCLES               .        .          C.  W.  Collins 
Pr                                  /  Rev.  A.  Church  and 
'     \     W.  J.  Brodribb. 
EURIPIDES       .        .        .        .  W.  B   Donne. 
JUVENAL                  .                      E.  Walford. 

CERVANTES      .        .        .          Mrs  Oliphant. 
CORNEILLE  and  RACINE    Henry  M.  Trollope. 
MADAME  DE  SEVIGN£     .      Miss  Thackeray. 
LA    FONTAINE   AND   OTHER  \  Rev.  W.  Lucas 
FRENCH  FABULISTS      .       /    Collins,  M.A. 
SCHILLER         .        .        .   James  Sime,  M.A. 
TASSO                                            E  J   Hasell 

ROUSSEAU        .        .      Henry  Grey  Graham. 
ALFRED  DE  MUSSET         .        C.  F.  Oliphant. 

3LISH    READERS.      Edited  by 

LA.     CHEAP  RE-ISSUE.     In  limp  cloth, 
tents  of  the  Series  — 

HESIOD  AND  THEOGNIS   .        .         J.  Davies. 
PLAUTUS  AND  TERENCE     Rev.  W.  L.  Collins. 
TACITUS  .        .                         .  W.  B   Donne. 

LUCIAN    .         .        .  Rev.  W.  Lucas  Collins. 
PLATO                                         C   W   Collins. 

GREEK  ANTHOLOGY         .        .  Lord  Neaves. 
LIVY        .        .           Rev.  W.  Lucas  Collins. 
OVID        .         .                 .       Rev.  A.  Church. 
CATULLUS,   TIBULLUS,  AND)          T   n_vip«. 
PEOPERTIUS                  .      J         J>  Davies- 
DEMOSTHENES                  .        W.  J.  Brodribb. 
ARISTOTLE       .                .       Sir  Alex.  Grant. 
THUCYDIDES    .           Rev.  W.  Lucas  Collins. 
LUCRETIUS      .        .        .        W.  H.  Mallock. 
PINDAR   ....  Rev.  F.  D.  Morice. 

ARISTOPHANES         .  Rev.  W.  Lucas  Collins. 
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%*  The  Publishers  will  be  glad  to  consider  applications 
from  Teachers  for  Specimen  Copies. 

ENGLISH. 

A  History  of  English  Criticism. 

By  GEORGE  SAnmBtTRY,  M.A.  (Oxon.),  Hon.  LL.D.  (Aberd.),  Professor 
of  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Demy 
8vo,  7s.  6d.  net. 

WORKS    BY  J.    LOQIE    ROBERTSON,    M.A. 
A  History  of  English  Literature. 

For  Secondary  Schools.  By  J.  LOOIB  ROBERTSON,  M.A.,  First  English 
Master,  Edinburgh  Ladies'  College.  With  an  Introduction  by  Professor 
MASSON  Edinburgh  University.  Fifth  Edition,  revised,  3s.  ;  and  in  3  parts, 
Is.  4d.  net  each. 

Daily  Chronicle. — "The  exposition  is  fresh  and  independent,  and  high  above 

the  level  of  the  ordinary  work  of  this  class The  book  should  prove  a 

great   boon  not   only  to  secondary  schools  and  colleges  but  also  to  private 
students." 

Outlines  of  English  Literature. 

For  Young  Scholars,  with  Illustrative  Specimens.     By  the  SAME  AUTHOR. 

Third  Edition,  revised.     Is.  6d. 

Spectator. — "To  sketch  English  literature  from  Beowulf  down  to  Lord 
Macaulay  in  a  hundred  and  fifty  pages  without  falling  into  the  style  of  a 
catalogue,  is  an  achievement  of  which  Mr  Robertson  may  well  be  proud." 

English  Verse  for  Junior  Classes. 

By  the  SAME  AUTHOR.     In  Two  Parts.    Is.  6d.  net  each. 
PART    I. — Chaucer  to  Coleridge. 
PART  II.— Nineteenth-Century  Poets. 

School  Guardian.— "Of  the  high  literary  quality  of  this  selection  there 
can  be  no  question.  There  is  nothing  here  that  is  not  classical  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  word." 
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English  Prose  for  Junior  and  Senior  Classes. 

By  the  SAMB  AUTHOR.    In  Two  Parts.    2s.  6d.  each. 
PART  I.— Malory  to  Johnson.    ]    PART  II.— Nineteenth  Century. 

Educational  Times.— "We  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  a  better  prose 
collection  on  the  same  scale,  and  the  book  should  be  very  useful  to  teachers  who 
like  to  work  on  the  lines  of  genuine  literature." 

Mr  R.  Blair,  Education  Officer.— "  I  have  to  inform  you  that  the  Committee 
of  the  London  County  Council  concerned  have  decided  to  add  the  book  entitled 
'  English  Exercises  for  Junior  and  Senior  Classes '  (J.  L.  Robertson,  Is.)  to  the 
Council's  supplementary  list  of  books  for  evening  schools." 

English  Exercises  for  Junior  and  Senior  Classes. 

By  the  SAMB  AUTHOR.    Is. 

Schoolmaster.— "These  exercises  have  the  high  recommendation  of  being 

the  gradual  growth  of  a  course  of  practical  work  in  an  English  class-room 

The  manual  cannot  fail  to  be  of  service  even  to  experienced  teachers." 

Headmaster,  Council  Central  Secondary  School.— "As  an  English  teacher 
and  lecturer  of  long  experience,  I  may  say  unreservedly  that  I  am  delighted  with 
the  book.  I  shall  certainly  use  it  in  my  classes.  The  suggestions  under  each 
extract  are  extremely  good,  and  will  be  valuable  to  teachers  and  students  alike." 

High  School  Headmaster.— "The  exercises  are  admirably  drawn  up,  and  are 
most  suitable  for  classes  preparing  for  Leaving  Certificate  or  University  examina- 
tions. I  have  great  pleasure  in  adopting  the  book  as  a  class-book,  and  intend  to 
use  it  systematically  throughout  the  session." 

English  Drama. 

By  the  SAME  AUTHOR.    2s.  6d. 

Spectator.  —  "This  capital   selection Not  only  is  it   a  text-book   with 

excellent    notes,    but    a    neat    and    handy    collection    of    English    dramatic 
masterpieces." 

The  Select  Chaucer. 

Edited  and  Elucidated  by  the  SAMK  AUTHOR.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  ;  and  in  Two 
Parts— Part  I.,  2s. ;  Part  II.,  Is.  6d. 

Athenaeum. — "A  very  successful  attempt  to  enlarge  the  range  of  Chaucer 
reading  in  schools.  We  wish  we  could  believe  that  the  book  will  have  the 
circulation  it  deserves." 


Paraphrasing,   Analysis,    and   Correction   of   Sentences. 

By  D.  M.  J.  JAMES,  M.A.,  Gordon  Schools,  Huntly.     Is. 

Also  in  Two  Parts: — 
Passages  for  Paraphrasing.     Verse  and  Prose.     6d. 

Exercises    in    Analysis,     Parsing,     and    Correction    of 
Sentences.     6d. 

Athensourn.. — "The  pieces  are  well  calculated  to  improve  the  grammar  and 
style  of  the  rifling  generation  in  an  age  which  is  not  distinguished  for  lucidity  or 
logic. " 
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Part    I.,   Chaucer  to  Burns,  cloth,  Is.  net. 
Part  II.,   Wordsworth  to  Newbolt,  cloth,  Is.  net. 
In  One  Volume  complete,  cloth,  2s.  net. 
Prize  Edition,  5s. 

The 

School  Anthology 
of  English  Verse. 

A  Selection  of  English  Verse 
from  Chaucer  to  the  Present  Day. 

EDITED   BY 

J.  H.  LOBBAN,  M.A., 

Lecturer  in  English  Literature,  Birkbeck  College,  London; 
Editor  of  'The  Qranta  Shakespeare,'  &c. 

Athenaeum. — "  We  have  here  such  .poetry  as  rings  morally  sound  and  exalts 
the  soundest  instincts  and  feelings  of  human  nature." 

Guardian. — "The  work  is  worthy  of  nothing  less  than  absolutely  unqualified 
approval,  and  we  cordially  wish  it  the  hearty  welcome  it  deserves." 

Journal  of  Education. — "  One  of  the  best  small  anthologies  we  have  seen  for 
some  time.  The  selection  is  made  with  great  good  taste  and  care." 


Elementary  Grammar  and  Composition. 

Based  on  the  ANALYSIS  OP  SENTENCES.    With  a  Chapter  on  WORD-BUILD- 
INQ  and  DERIVATION,  and  containing  numerous  Exercises.    Is. 

Schoolmaster.— "A  very  valuable  book.  It  is  constructive  as  well  as 
analytic,  and  well-planned  exercises  have  been  framed  to  teach  the  young 
student  how  to  use  the  elements  of  his  mother-tongue." 

A  Working  Handbook  of  the  Analysis  of  Sentences. 

With   NOTES    ON   PARSING,    PARAPHRASING,    FIGURES   OF  SPEECH,   AND 
PROSODY.     New  Edition,  Kevised.    Is.  6d. 

Schoolmaster. — "  The  book  deserves  unstinted  praise  for  the  care  with  which 
the  matter  has  been  arranged,  the  depth  of  thought  brought  to  bear  upon 

the  discussion  of  the  subject One  of  the  best  and  soundest  productions  on 

analysis  of  sentences  we  have  met  with  yet." 
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STORMONTH'S    ENGLISH    DICTIONARIES, 

PRONOUNCING,  ETYMOLOGICAL,  AND  EXPLANATORY. 

I.  Library  Edition. 

Imp.  8vo,  half  morocco,  18s.  net. 

II.  School  and  College  Edition. 

New  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  1080  pp.     5s.  net. 


BLACKWOOD'S 
SEVENPENNY 
DICTIONARY 


"At  such  a  price  nothing  better  could  be  asked:  good  clear 
print,  concise  yet  ample  explanations,  and  accurate  ety= 
mology.  Just  such  a  handy  volume  as  schools  need.  Has 
evidently  been  prepared  with  great  care.  It  justifies  its 
record  for  reliability."— The  School  Guardian. 

STOBMONTH'S 

HANDY  SCHOOL  DICTIONARY 

PRONOUNCING  AND  EXPLANATOKY 

Thoroughly  Revised  and  Enlarged  by 
WILLIAM    BAYNE 


7d.   net 
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The  George  Eliot  Reader. 

By  ELIZABETH  LEE,  Author  of  'A  School  History  of  English  Literature,' 
&c.     With  an  Introduction  and  Portrait.     2s. 
Academy.— "A  fascinating  little  volume." 

English  Words  and  Sentences. 

BOOK    I.     FOB  THE  JUNIOR  DIVISION.    6d. 
BOOK  II.    FOB  THE  INTERMEDIATE  DIVISION.    8d. 

Practical  Teacher.— "These  books  contain  numerous  well-graduated  exer- 
cises in  English,  and  should  be  popular  with  teachers  of  the  subject." 

Story  of  the  World  Readers.     See  p.  58. 
Blackwood's  Literature  Readers.     See  p.  57. 

Specimens  of  Middle  Scots. 

WITH  HISTOBICAL  INTBODUCTION  AND  GLOSSARIAL  NOTES.  By  G.  GREGORY 
SMITH,  M.A.,  Professor  of  English  Literature,  University  of  Belfast.  Crown 
8vo,  7s.  6d.  net. 

English  Prose  Composition. 

By  JAMES  CUBBIE,  LL.D.     Fifty-seventh  Thousand.     Is.  6d. 

Short  Stories  for  Composition. 

FIRST  SERIES.  WITH  SPECIMENS  OP  LETTERS,  AND  SUBJECTS  FOR  LETTERS 
AND  ESSAYS.  Seventh  Impression.  112  pages.  Is. 

Short  Stories  for  Composition. 

SECOND  SERIES.  WITH  LESSONS  ON  VOCABULARY.  Third  Edition.  112 
pages.  Is. 

Educational  News.  — "These  stories  are  fresh,  short,  and  pithy.  They 
possess  a  novelty  that  will  arrest  attention,  and  a  kernel  that  will  tax  to 
some  measure  the  thinking  faculty. " 

Short  Stories,  Fables,   and  Pupil-Teacher  Exercises  for 
Composition. 

WITH  INSTBUCTIONS  IN  THE  ABT  OP  LETTEB  AND  ESSAY  WRITING,  PARA- 
PHRASING, FIGURES  OF  SPEECH,  &c.  Is.  3d. 

BLACKWOODS'    SCHOOL    SHAKESPEARE. 

Edited  by  R.  BRIMLEY  JOHNSON.  Each  Play  complete,  with  Introduction, 
Notes,  and  Glossary.  In  crown  8vo  volumes.  Cloth,  Is.  6d.  ;  paper  covers, 
Is.  each. 


The  Merchant  of  Venice. 
Richard  II. 
Julius  Caesar. 
The  Tempest. 


As  You  Like  It. 
Henry  V. 
Macbeth. 
Twelfth  Night. 


Other  Volumes  in  preparation. 
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BLACKWOODS'    ENGLISH    CLASSICS. 

With  Portraits.     In  Fcap.  8vo  volumes,  cloth. 

General  Editor— J.  H.  LOBBAN,  M.A., 

Editor  of  '  The  School  Anthology ' ;  Lecturer  in  English  Literature,  Birkbeck  College, 
London  ;  Editor  of  '  The  Granta  Shakespeare,'  &c. 


Journal  of  Education.— "This  Series  has,  we  believe,  already 
won  the  favourable  notice  of  teachers.  It  certainly  deserves  to  do 
so.  Its  volumes  are  edited  with  scholarly  care  and  sound  literary 
judgment.  They  are  strongly  and  neatly  bound,  and  extremely  well 
printed." 

Saturday  Review.—'*  The  print  is  good,  and  the  introductions 
both  short  and  to  the  point,  while  the  notes  strike  a  happy  medium 
between  misplaced  erudition  and  trivial  scrappiness." 

School  Board  Chronicle-.—"  There  are  no  more  thorough  and 
helpful  annotated  editions  than  those  of  the  series  of  Blackwoods' 
English  Classics." 

Cowper — The  Task,  and  Minor  Poems. 

By  ELIZABETH  LBB,  Author  of  'A  School  History  of  English  Literature.' 
2s.  6d. 

Guardian. — "Miss  Elizabeth  Lee  scores  a  distinct  success.  Her  introduction 
is  to  the  point  and  none  too  long;  her  notes  are  apt  and  adequate." 

Scott— Lady  of  the  Lake. 

By  W.  E.  W.  COLLINS,  M.A.    Is.  6d. 

Saturday  Review. — "Like  some  other  members  of  this  series  of  'English 
Classics'  we  have  noticed  recently,  this  volume  is  a  good  piece  of  work." 

Johnson — Lives  of  Milton  and  Addison. 

By  Professor  J.  WIGHT  DUFF,  D.Litt.,  Durham  College  of  Science,  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne.     2s.  6d. 

Educational  News. — "A  scholarly  edition.  The  introduction  contains  things 
as  good  as  are  to  be  found  in  Macaulay's  essay  or  Leslie  Stephen's  monograph." 

Milton— Paradise  Lost,   Books  I. -IV. 

By  J.  LOGIE  KOBBRTSON,  M.A.,  First  English  Master,  Edinburgh  Ladies' 
College.     2s.  6d. 
Saturday  Review.— "An  excellent  edition." 

Macaulay — Life  of  Johnson. 

By  D.  NICHOL  SMITH,  M.A.,  Goldsmith's  Reader  in  English,  University  of 
Oxford.     Is.  6d. 

Journal  of  Education.— "  Mr  Smith's  criticism  is  sound,  simple,  and  clear. 
Annotated  with  care  and  good  sense,  the  edition  is  decidedly  satisfactory." 

Carlyle — Essay  on  Burns. 

By  J.  DOWNIE,  M.A.,  U.F.C.  Training  College,  Aberdeen.     2s.  6d. 
Guardian. — "A  highly  acceptable  addition  to  our  stock  of  school  classics. 
We  congratulate  Mr  Downie  on  having  found   a  field  worthy  of  his  labours 
and  on  having  accomplished  his  task  with  faithfulness  and  skill." 
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Goldsmith— Traveller,  Deserted  Village,  &  other  Poems. 

LondonH'  Is^Gcf^'  M'A''  Lecturer  in  EnSlish  Literature,  Birkbeck  College, 

Literature.— "  If  Goldsmith  touched  nothing  that  he  did  not  adorn    Mr 
Lobban  and  his  publishers  have  adorned  Goldsmith." 

Pope— Essay    on    Criticism,    Rape    of    the    Lock,    and 
other  Poems. 

By  GEORGE   SOUTAR,   M.A.,   Litt.D.,   Lecturer  in  English  Lammaee  and 
Literature,  University  College,  Dundee.     2s.  6d. 

Guardian.—"  The  selection  is  made  with  taste,  and  the  commentary  is  sound 
adequate,  and  not  overburdened  with  superfluous  information." 

Hazlitt— Essays  on  Poetry. 

By  D.  NICHOL  SMITH,  M.A.,  Goldsmith's  Reader  in  English,  University  of 
Oxford.     2s.  6d. 
Athenaeum. — "  The  introduction  is  a  capital  piece  of  work." 

Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  Keats. 

By  A.  D.  INNES,  M.A.,  Editor  of  'Julius  Cwsar,'  &c.,  &c.     2s.  6d. 
Academy. — "  For  Mr  Innes's  volume  we  have  nothing  but  praise." 

Scott— Marmion. 

By   ALEXANDER    MACKIE,    M.A.,    Examiner   in    English,    University    of 
Aberdeen  ;  Editor  of  '  Warren  Hastings,'  &c.     Is.  6d. 
Guardian.—"  The  volume  is  worthy  to  take  its  place  with  the  best  of  its  kind." 

Lamb — Select  Essays. 

By  AGNES  WILSON,  Editor  of  Browning's  'Strafford,'  &c. ;  late  Senior  English 
Mistress,  East  Putney  High  School.    2s.  6d. 
Athenaum.— "  Miss  Wilson's  edition  is  well  equipped." 

Milton — Samson  Agonistes. 

By  E.  H.  BLAKENEY,  M.A.,  Headmaster,  King's  School,  Ely.    2s.  6d. 
School  World.— "Everything  testifies  to  excellent  scholarship  and  editorial 
care The  notes  are  a  joy  to  the  critic." 

Byron — Selections. 

By  Professor  J.  WIGHT  DUFF,  D.Litt.,  Armstrong  College,  in  the  University 
of  Durham,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  3s.  6d. 

Academy  and  Literature. — "  Nothing  has  been  done  perfunctorily ;  Professor 
Duff  is  himself  interested  in  Byron,  and  passes  on  to  his  reader,  in  consequence, 
some  of  the  emotion  he  himself  has  felt." 

Mr  G.  K.  Chesterton  in  'The  Daily  News.'— "Mr  Wight  Duff  has  made  an 
exceedingly  good  selection  from  the  poems  of  Byron,  and  added  to  them  a  clear 
and  capable  introductory  study." 

Professor  R.  Wulker  in  'Englische  Studien.'— "  Wight  Duff's  Byron  wird 
sicherlich  dazu  beitragen  des  Dichters  Werke  in  England  mehr  zu  verbreiten, 
als  dies  bisher  geschehen  ist.  Aber  auch  in  Deutschland  ist  das  Buch  alien 
Fretinden  Byron's  warm  zu  empfehlen." 
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HISTORY. 

A  Short  History  of  Scotland. 

By  ANDREW  LANG.     Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 

LATIN  AND  GREEK. 

Higher  Latin  Prose. 

With  an  Introduction  by  H.  W.  AUDBN,  M.A.,  Principal,  Upper  Canada 
College,  Toronto ;  formerly  Assistant-Master,  Fettes  College,  Edinburgh  ; 
late  Scholar  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  and  Bell  University  Scholar. 
2s.  6d. 

%*  A  Key  (for  Teachers  only),  5s.  net. 

Educational  Times. — "Those  who  are  in  need  of  a  short  practical  guide  on 

the  subject  will  find  Mr  Auden's  little  work  well  worth  a  trial The  passages 

chosen  are  well  suited  for  translation. " 

School  Guardian.— "This  is  an  excellent  Latin  prose  manual.  The  hints 
on  composition  are  first-rate,  and  should  be  of  considerable  use  to  the  student 

of  style  who  has  mastered  the  ordinary  rules  of  prose  writing Altogether, 

this  is  a  very  valuable  little  book." 

Lower  Latin   Prose. 

By  K.  P.  WILSON,  M.A.,  Assistant-Master,  Fettes  College,  Edinburgh. 
2s.  6d. 

*»*  A  Key  (Jor  Teachers  only),  5s.  net. 

Journal  of  Education. — "  A  well-arranged  and  helpful  manual.  The  whole 
book  is  well  printed  and  clear.  We  can  unreservedly  recommend  the  work." 

Higher  Latin  Unseens. 

For  the  Use  of  Higher  Forms  and  University  Students.  Selected,  with  In- 
troductory Hints  on  Translation,  by  H.  W.  AUDEN,  M.A.,  Principal,  Upper 
Canada  College,  Toronto  ;  formerly  Assistant-Master,  Fettes  College,  Edin- 
burgh ;  late  Scholar  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  and  Bell  University 
Scholar.  2s.  6d. 

Educational  News. — "  The  hints  on  translation  given  by  Mr  Auden  are  the 
most  useful  and  judicious  we  have  seen  in  such  small  bulk,  and  they  are  illus- 
trated with  skilful  point  and  aptness." 

Lower  Latin  Unseens. 

Selected,  with  Introduction,  by  W.  LOBBAN,  M.A.,  Classical  Master,  High 
School,  Glasgow.  2s. 

Athenaeum. — "More  interesting  in  substance  than  such  things  usually  are." 
Journal  of  Education. — "Will  be  welcomed  by  all  teachers  of  Latin." 
School  Guardian. — "The  introductory  hints  on  translation  should  be  well 
studied  ;  they  are  most  valuable,  and  well  put." 
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Now  issued  at  Is.  6d.  net  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
Education  Department  for  a  Latin  Translation  Book  suited  to 
pupils  in  the  early  stage  of  the  subject.  In  its  more  expensive 
form  the  volume  has  been  extensively  used  by  the  greater  Public 
Schools,  and  is  in  its  Twelfth  Edition.  A  specimen  copy  will  be 
sent  gratis  to  any  teacher  wishing  to  examine  the  book  with 
a  view  to  introduction. 

TWELFTH  EDITION. 

ADITUS  FACILIORES. 

AN  EASY  LATIN  CONSTRUING  BOOK, 

WITH  VOCABULARY. 

BY 

A.    W.   POTTS,   M.A.,   LL.D., 

Late  Head -Master  of  the  Fettes  College,  Edinburgh,  and  sometime 
Fellow  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge ; 

AND  THE 

REV.  C.   DARNELL,  M.A., 

Late  Head-Master  of  Cargilfield  Preparatory  School,  Edinburgh, 

and  Scholar  of  Pembroke  and  Downing 

Colleges,  Cambridge. 


Contents. 

PART  I.—Stories  and  Fables— The  Wolf  on  his  Death-Bed— Alex- 
ander and  the  Pirate — Zeno's  Teaching— Ten  Helpers— The  Swallow 
and  the  Ants— Discontent— Pleasures  of  Country  Life — The  Wolf  and 
the  Lamb — Simplicity  of  Farm  Life  in  Ancient  Italy — The  Conceited 
Jackdaw  —  The  Ant  and  the  Grasshopper  —  The  Hares  contemplate 
Suicide — The  Clever  Parrot— Simple  Living — The  Human  Hand— The 
Bear — Value  of  Rivers — Love  of  the  Country — Juno  and  the  Peacock — 
The  Camel— The  Swallow  and  the  Birds— The  Boy  and  the  Echo— The 
Stag  and  the  Fountain— The  Cat's  Device— The  Human  Figure— The 
Silly  Crow— Abraham's  Death- Bed— The  Frogs  ask  for  a  King— The 
Gods  select  severally  a  Favourite  Tree — Hear  the  Other  Side. 

PART  II.— Historical  Extracts— THE  STORY  OF  THE  F-ABII  :  Histori- 
cal Introduction — The  Story  of  the  Fabii.  THE  CONQUEST  OF  VEII  : 
Historical  Introduction — The  Conquest  of  Veii.  THE  SACRIFICE  OF 
DECITJS  :  Historical  Introduction — The  Sacrifice  of  Decius. 

PART  III.— The  First  Roman  Invasion  of  Britain— Introduction 
to  Extracts  from  Caesar's  Commentaries — The  First  Roman  Invasion  of 
Britain. 

PART  IV.— The  Life  of  Alexander  the  Great— Historical  Intro- 
duction— Life  and  Campaigns  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

APPENDIX.  VOCABULARY.  ADDENDA. 

Two  Maps  to  Illustrate  the  First  Roman  Invasion  of  Britain  and  the 

Campaign*  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
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First  Latin  Sentences  and  Prose. 

By  K.  P.  WILSON,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge; 
Assistant- Master  at  Fettes  College.  With  Vocabulary.  2s.  6d.  Also 
issued  in  Two  Parts,  Is.  6d.  each. 

Saturday  Review. — "This  is  just  the  right  sort  of  help  the  beginner  wants. 

It  is  certainly  a  book  to  be  recommended  for  preparatory  schools  or  the 

lower  classes  of  a  public  school." 

Educational  Review. — "  Form  masters  in  search  of  a  new  composition  book 
will  welcome  this  publication." 

A  First  Latin  Reader. 

With  Notes,  Exercises,  and  Vocabulary.  By  K.  P.  WILSON,  M.A.,  Fettes 
College.  Crown  8vo,  Is.  6d. 

Tales  of  Ancient  Thessaly. 

An  Elementary  Latin  Reading  -  Book,  with  Notes  and  Vocabulary.  By 
J.  W.  E.  PEARCB,  M.A.,  Headmaster  of  Merton  Court  Preparatory  School, 
Sidcup ;  late  Assistant-Master,  University  College  School,  London.  With 
a  Preface  by  J.  L.  PATON,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  St  John's  College, 
Cambridge ;  Headmaster  of  the  Grammar  School,  Manchester.  Is. 

Guardian. — "A  striking  and  attractive  volume.  Altogether,  we  hare  here 
quite  a  noteworthy  little  venture,  to  which  we  wish  all  success." 

Latin  Verse  Unseens. 

By  G.  MIDDLE-TON,  M.A.,  Classical  Master,  Aberdeen  Grammar  School, 
late  Scholar  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge  ;  Joint-Author  of  '  Student's 
Companion  to  Latin  Authors. '  Is.  6d. 

Schoolmaster. — "They  form  excellent  practice  in  ' unseen '  work,  in  a  great 
variety  of  style  and  subject.  For  purposes  of  general  study  and  as  practice  for 
examinations  the  book  is  a  thoroughly  useful  one." 

Latin  Historical  Unseens. 

For  Army  Classes.     By  L.  C.  VAUGHAN  WILKES,  M.A.     2s. 

Army  and  Navy  Gazette. — "  Will  be  found  very  useful  by  candidates  for 
entrance  to  Sandhurst,  Woolwich,  and  the  Militia." 

5  tony  hurst  Latin  Grammar. 

By  Kev.  JOHN  GBEARD.    Second  Edition.    Pp.  199.     3s. 

Aditus  Faciliores  Graeci. 

An  Easy  Greek  Construing  Book,  with  Complete  Vocabulary.  By  the  late 
A.  W.  POTTS,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  and  the  Rev.  C.  DARNELL,  M.A.  Fifth 
Edition.  Fcap.  8vo,  3s. 

Camenarum  Flosculos  in  Usum  Fettesianorum  decerptos 
Notis  quibusdam  illustraverunt  A.  GUL.  POTTS,  M.A.,  LL.D.  ; 

GUL.  A.  HEARD,  M.A.,  LL.D.     New  Impression.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 
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Qreek  Accidence. 

For  Use  in  Preparatory  and  Public  Schools.  By  T.  C.  WBATHBRHEAD 
M.A.,  Headmaster,  Choir  School,  King's  College,  Cambridge;  formerly  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  Bell  University  Scholar.  Is.  6d. 

Literature.— "  Not  the  least  of  its  merits  is  the  clearness  of  the  tyre  both 
Greek  and  English." 

Pilot. — "The  most  useful  book  for  beginners  we  have  seen." 

The  Messenian  Wars. 

An  Elementary  Greek  Reader.  With  Exercises  and  Full  Vocabulary  By 
H.  W.  AUDBN,  M.A.,  Principal,  Upper  Canada  College,  Toronto  •  formerly 
Assistant- Master,  Fettes  College,  Edinburgh  ;  late  Scholar  of  Christ's  College 
Cambridge,  and  Bell  University  Scholar.  Is.  6d. 

Saturday  Review. — "A  far  more  spirited  narrative  than  the  Anabasis.  We 
warmly  commend  the  book." 

Higher  Qreek  Prose. 

With  an  Introduction  by  H.  W.  AUDEN,  M.A.,  Principal,  Upper  Canada 
College,  Toronto.     2s.  6d.     %*  Key  (for  Teachers  only],  5s.  net. 
Guardian. — "The  selection  of  passages  for  translation  into  Greek  is  certainly 
well  made." 

Journal  of  Education. — "A  manual  of  well -graduated  exercises  in  Greek 
Prose  Composition,  ranging  from  short  sentences  to  continuous  pieces." 

Lower  Qreek  Prose. 

By  K.  P.  WILSON,  M.A.,  Assistant-Master  in  Fettes  College,  Edinburgh. 
2s.  6d.  %*  A  Key  (for  Teachers  only),  5s.  net. 

School  Guardian. — "A  well-arranged  book,  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
middle  forms  in  schools." 

Higher  Qreek  Unseens. 

For  the  Use  of  Higher  Forms  and  University  Students.  Selected,  with 
Introductory  Hints  on  Translation,  by  H.  W.  AUDEN,  M.A.,  Principal, 
Upper  Canada  College,  Toronto  ;  formerly  Assistant- Master,  Fettes  College, 
Edinburgh.  2s.  6d. 

Educational  Times. — "It  contains  a  good  selection  quite  difficult  enough 
for  the  highest  forms  of  public  schools." 

Schoolmaster.  — "The  introductory  remarks  on  style  and  translation  form 
eminently  profitable  preliminary  reading  for  the  earnest  and  diligent  worker  in 
the  golden  mine  of  classical  scholarship." 

Greek  Unseens. 

BEING  ONK  HUNDRED  PASSAGES  FOR  TRANSLATION  AT  SIGHT  IN  JUNIOR 
CLASSES.  Selected  and  arranged.  With  Introduction  by  W.  LOBBAN,  M.A., 
Classical  Master,  The  High  School,  Glasgow.  2s. 

This  little  book  is  designed  for  the  use  of  those  preparing  for  the  Leaving  Cer- 
tificate, Scotch  Preliminary,  London  Matriculation,  and  similar  examinations  in 
Greek.  The  extracts  are  d'rawn  from  over  a  score  of  different  authors,  and  regard 
has  been  had  in  the  selection  to  literary  or  historical  interest,  and  in  the  arrange- 
ment to  progressive  difficulty. 
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Greek  Verse  Unseens. 

By  T.  R.  MILLS,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Glassies,  University  College,  Dundee, 
formerly  Scholar  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford  ;  Joint- Author  of  '  Student's 
Companion  to  Latin  Authors.'  Is.  6d. 

School  Guardian. — "A  capital  selection  made  with  much  discretion It 

is  a  great  merit  that  the  selections  are  intelligible  apart  from  their  context." 

University  Correspondent. — "This  careful  and  judicious  selection  should 
be  found  very  useful  in  the  higher  forms  of  schools  and  in  preparing  for  less 
advanced  University  examinations  for  Honours." 

Greek  Test  Papers. 

By  JAMKS  MOIR,  Litt.D.,  LL.D..  late  co-Rector  of  Aberdeen  Grammar  School. 
2s.  6d. 

%*  A  Key  (for  Teachers  only),  5s.  net. 

University  Correspondent. — "This  useful  book The  papers  are  based 

on  the  long  experience  of  a  practical  teacher,  and  should  prove  extremely  help- 
ful and  suggestive  to  all  teachers  of  Greek." 

Greek  Prose  Phrase  Book. 

Based  on  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  Demosthenes,  and  Plato.  Arranged  accord- 
ing to  subjects,  with  Indexes.  By  H.  W.  AUDEN,  M.A.,  Editor  of 
'  Meissner's  Latin  Phrase  Book.'  Interleaved,  3s.  6d. 

Spectator. — "A  good  piece  of  work,  and  likely  to  be  useful." 

Athenaeum. — "A  useful  little  volume,  helpful  to  boys  who  are  learning  to 

write  Greek  prose." 
Journal  of  Education. — "Of  great  service  to  schoolboys  and  schoolmasters 

alike.     The  idea  of  interleaving  is  especially  commendable." 

Aristophanes — Pax. 

Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  H.  SHARPLEY,  M. A.,  late  Scholar 
of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford.  In  1  vol.  12s.  6d.  net. 

A    Short    History    of    the    Ancient    Greeks    from    the 
Earliest  Times  to  the  Roman  Conquest. 

By  P.  GILES,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.,  University  Reader  in  Comparative  Philology, 
Cambridge.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations.  [In  preparation. 

Outlines  of  Greek  History. 

By  the  SAME  AUTHOR.    In  1  vol.  [In  preparation. 

A  Manual  of  Classical  Geography. 

By  JOHN  L.  MYRES,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Magdalene  College  ;  Professor  of 
Ancient  History,  Oxford.  [In preparation. 
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BLACKWOODS' 

ILLUSTRATED 

CLASSICAL    TEXTS. 

GENERAL  EDITOR— H.  W.  AUDEN,  M.A. 

Principal  of  Upper  Canada  College,  Toronto ;  formerly  Assistant-Master  at 
Fettes  College ;  late  Scholar  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  and  Bell  Uni- 
versity Scholar, 


Literature.— "The  best  we  have  seen  off  the  new  type  of  school- 
book." 

Academy.—"  If  the  price  of  this  series  is  considered,  we  know 
not  where  to  look  for  its  equal." 

Public  School  Magazine.—"  The  plates  and  maps  seem  to  have 
been  prepared  regardless  of  cost.  "We  wonder  how  it  can  all  be  done 
at  the  price." 


BLACKWOODS'    CLASSICAL    TEXTS. 
Caesar  -Gallic  War,  Books  I.-III. 

By  J.  M.  HARDWICH,  M.A.,  Assistant-Master  at  Rugby ;  late  Scholar  ot 
St  John's  College,  Cambridge.  With  or  without  Vocabulary.  Is.  6d. 

Cffisar— Gallic  War,   Books  !V.,  V. 

By  Rev.  ST  J.  B.  WYNNE  WILLSON,  M.A.,  Headmaster,  Haileybury  College  ; 
late  Scholar  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge.  With  or  without  Vocabulary, 
Is.  6d.  Vocabulary  separately,  3d. 

Csesar— Gallic  War,   Books  VI.,  VII. 

By  C.  A.  A.  Du  PONTET,  M.A.,  Assistant-Master  at  Harrow.  With  or  with- 
out Vocabulary.  Is.  6d. 

Virgil—  Georgic  I. 

By  J.  SAROEAUNT,  M.A.,  Assistant  -  Master  at  Westminster;  late  Scholar 
of  University  College,  Oxford.  Is.  6d. 

Virgil- Georgic  IV. 

By  J.  SARGEAUNT,  M.A  ,  Assistant-Master  at  Westminster;  late  Scholar  of 
University  College,  Oxford.  Is.  6d. 
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BLACKWOODS'   CLASSICAL  TEXTS— continued. 


Virgil—  >Eneid,  Books  V.,  VI. 

By  Rev.  ST  J.  B.  WTNNB  WILLSON,  M.A.,  Headmaster.  Haileyburv 
College.  Is.  6d. 

Ovid—  Metamorphoses  (Selections). 

By  J.  H.  VINCK,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge, 
Assistant-Master  at  Bradfield.  Is.  6d. 

Ovid  —  Elegiac  Extracts. 

By  R.  B.  BURNABY,  M.A.  Oxon.  ;  Classical  Master,  Trinity  College, 
Glenalmond.  Is.  6d. 

Arrian  —  Anabasis,   Books  I.,   II. 

By  H.  W.  AUDEN,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge; 
Principal  of  Upper  Canada  College,  Toronto  ;  formerly  Assistant-  Master 
at  Fettes  College.  2s.  6d. 

Homer  —  Odyssey,   Book  VI. 

By  E.  E.  SIKBS,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  St  John's  College, 
Cambridge.  Is.  6d. 

Homer  —  Odyssey,   Book  VII. 

By  E.  E.  SIKES,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  St  John's  College, 
Cambridge.  [In  preparation. 

Demosthenes  —  Olynthiacs,   1-3. 

y  H.  SHARPLEY,  M.A.,  late  Schola 
aster  at  Hereford  School.     Is.  6d. 


By  H.  SHARPLEY,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Corpus  College,  Oxford;  Assistant- 
Ma 


Horace  —  Odes,  Books  I.,  II. 

By  J.  SARQEAUNT,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  University  College,  Oxford; 
Assistant-Master  at  Westminster.  Is.  6d. 

Horace  —  Odes,   Books  III.,   IV. 

By  J.  SARGEAUNT,  M.A.,  Assistant-Master  at  Westminster.     Is.  6d. 

Cicero—  In  Catilinam,  I.  -IV. 

By  H.  W.  AUDEN,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge; 
Principal  of  Upper  Canada  College,  Toronto  ;  formerly  Assistant-Master 
at  Fettes  College.  Is.  6d. 

Cicero  —  De  Senectute  and  De  Amicitia. 

By  J.  H.  VINCE,  M.A.,  Assistant-Master  at  Bradfield. 

[In  preparation. 

Cicero—  Pro  Lege  Manilla  and  Pro  Archia. 

By  K.  P.  WILSON,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge  ; 
Assistant-Master  at  Fettes  College.  2s.  6d. 
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Cicero— Select  Letters. 

By  Rev.  T.  NICKLIN,  M.A.,  Assistant-Master  at  Rossall.     2s.  6d. 

Cicero— Pro  Caecina. 

By  Rev.  J.  M.  LUPTON,  M.A.  Cantab.,  Assistant-Master  at  Marlborough 
College.  [In  preparation. 

Tacitus — Agricola. 

By  H.  F.  MOBLAND  SIMPSON,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Pembroke  College, 
Cambridge;  Rector  of  Aberdeen  Grammar  School.  [In preparation. 

Xenophon — Anabasis,  Books  I.,  II. 

By  A.  J  AGGER,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge  ;  Head- 
master, Queen  Elizabeth's  Grammar  School,  Mansfield.  Is.  6d. 

Sallust — Jugurtha. 

By  I.  P.  SMBDLBY,  M.A.,  Assistant-Master  at  Westminster  ;  late  Fellow  of 
Pembroke  College,  Cambridge.  Is.  6d. 

Euripides — Hercules  Furens. 

By  E.  H.  BLAKKNEY,  M.A.,  Headmaster,  King's  School,  Ely.    2s.  6d. 
Livy— Book  XXVIII. 

By  G.  MIDDLETON,  M.A.,  Classical  Master  in  Aberdeen  Grammar  School ; 
and  Professor  A.  SOUTEB,  D.Litt.,  Yates  Professor  of  New  Testament  Greek, 
Mansfield  College,  Oxford.  Is.  6d. 

Livy— Book  IX. 

By  J.  A.  NICKLIN,  B.A.,  late  Scholar  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge; 
Assistant-Master  at  Liverpool  College.  [In  preparation. 

Nepos — Select  Lives. 

By  Rev.  E.  J.  W.  HOUGHTON,  D.D.,  Headmaster  of  Rossall  School. 

[In  the  press. 


MODERN  LANGUAGES. 
FRENCH. 

Historical  Reader  of  Early  French. 

Containing  Passages  Illustrative  of  the  Growth  of  the  French   Language 
from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  end  of  the  15th  Century.     By  HERBERT  A. 
STRONG    LL  D  ,   OflBcier   de  1'Instruction    Publique,    Professor   of  Latin, 
University  College,  Liverpool;  and  L.  D.  BARNETT,  M.A.,   Litt.D.    « 
Guardian.— "A  most  valuable  companion  to  the  modern  handbooks  on  his- 
torical French  grammar."    • 

D 
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The  Tutorial  Handbook  of  French  Composition. 

By  ALFRED  MERCIER,  L.-es-L.,  Lecturer  on  French  Language  and  Literature 
in  the  University  of  St  Andrews.     3s.  6d. 
Educational  Times. — "A  very  useful  book,  which  admirably  accomplishes 

its  object  of  helping  students  preparing  for  examinations It  is  on  rather 

novel  lines,  which  commend  themselves  at  once  to  any  one  who  has  had  to  teach 
the  subject." 

French  Historical  Unseens. 

For  Army  Classes.     By  N.  E.  TORE,  B.  A.     2s.  6d. 

Journal  of  Education. — "A  distinctly  good  book May  be  unreservedly 

commended." 

A  First  Book  of   "Free  Composition"   in   French. 

By  J.  EDMOND  MANSION,  B.-es-L.,  Headmaster  of  Modern  Languages  in  the 
Royal  Academical  Institution,  Belfast.     Is. 

School  World.— "We  recommend  it  warmly  to  all  teachers  of  French,  and 
trust  that  it  will  have  a  wide  circulation." 

French   Test   Papers  for   Civil   Service   and    University 
Students. 

Edited  by  EMILE  B.  LE   FRANCOIS,  French  Tutor,  Redcliff  House,  Win- 
chester House,  St  Ives,  &c.,  Clifton,  Bristol.     2s. 

Weekly  Register.— "Deserves  as  much  praise  as  can  be  heaped  on  it 

Thoroughly  good  work  throughout." 

All    French   Verbs   in   Twelve   Hours  (except    Defective 
Verbs). 

By  ALFRED  J.  WYATT,  M.A.    Is. 

Weekly  Register.  —  "Altogether  unique  among  French  grammatical  helps, 
with  a  system,  with  a  coup  d'asil,  with  avoidance  of  repetition,  with  a  premium 
on  intellectual  study,  which  constitute  a  new  departure." 

The  Children's  Guide  to  the  French  Language. 

By  ANNIE  G.  FERRIER,  Teacher  of  French  in  the  Ladies'  College,  Queen 
Street,  Edinburgh.     Is. 

Schoolmaster.— "  The  method  is  good,  and  the  book  will  be  found  helpful 
by  those  who  have  to  teach  French  to  small  children." 

GERMAN. 

A  History  of  German  Literature. 

By  JOHN  G    ROBERTSON,  Ph.D.,  Professor   of  German  in  the  University 

of  London.     10s.  6d.  net. 

Times. — "In  such  an  enterprise  even  a  tolerable  approach  to  success  is  some- 
thing of  an  achievement,  and  in  regard  to  German  literature  Mr  Robertson 
appears  to  have  made  a  nearer  approach  than  any  other  English  writer." 

Outlines  of  the  History  of  German  Literature. 

For  the  Use  of  Schools.    By  the  SAME  AUTHOR.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  net. 
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DR   LUBOVIUS'    GERMAN    SERIES. 
A     Practical   German    Grammar,   Reader   and    Writer. 

By  Louis  LUBOVIUS,  Ph.D.,  German  Master,  Billhead  High  School  Glas- 
gow; Lecturer  on  German,  U.F.C.  Training  College;  Examiner  for  Decrees 
in  Arts,  University  of  Glasgow. 

Part   I.— Elementary.      2s. 

Part  II.     3s. 

Lower  German. 

Reading,  Supplementary  Grammar  with  Exercises,  and  Material  for  Com- 
position.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary,  and  Ten  Songs  in  Sol- Fa  Notation 
By  Louis  LUBOVIUS,  Ph.D.  2s.  6d. 

Athenaeum.— "  The  volume  is  well  designed." 

Preparatory  Schools  Review.— "A  capital  reading-hook  for  middle  forms." 

Progressive  German  Composition. 

With  copious  Notes  and  Idioms,  and  FIKST  INTRODUCTION  TO  GERMAN 
PHILOLOGY.  By  Louis  LUBOVIUS,  Ph.D.  3s.  6d. 

Also  in  Two  Parts : — 
Progressive  German  Composition.    2s.  6d. 

%*  A  Key  (for  Teachers  only),  5s.  net. 
First  Introduction  to  German  Philology.     Is.  6d. 

Journal  of  Education. — "The  passages  for  translation  are  well  selected, 
and  the  notes  to  the  passages,  as  well  as  the  grammatical  introduction,  give 

real  assistance The  part  of  the  book  dealing  with  German  philology  deserves 

great  praise." 


A  Compendious  German  Reader. 

Consisting  of  Historical  Extracts,  Specimens  of  German  Literature,  Lives 
of  German  Authors,  an  Outline  of  German  History  (1640-1890),  Biographical  and 
Historical  Notes.  Especially  adapted  for  the  use  of  Army  Classes.  By  G.  B. 
BEAK,  M.A.  2s.  6d. 

Guardian. — "This  method  of  compilation  is  certainly  an  improvement  on  the 
hotch-potch  of  miscellaneous  passages  to  be  found  in  many  of  the  older  books. " 

Spartanerjiinglinge.     A  Story  of  Life  in  a  Cadet  College. 

By  PAUL  VON  SZCZEPANSKI.  Edited,  with  Vocabulary  and  Notes,  by  J.  M. 
MORRISON,  M.A.,  Master  in  Modern  Languages,  Aberdeen  Grammar 
School.  2s. 

Scotsman. — "An  admirable  reader  for  teaching  German  on  the  new  method, 
and  is  sure  to  prove  popular  both  with  students  and  with  teachers." 

A  German  Reader  for  Technical  Schools. 

By  EWALD  F.  SECKLER,  Senior  Language  Master  at  the  Birmingham  Muni- 
cipal Day  School ;  German  Lecturer,  Birmingham  Evening  School ;  French 
Lecturer,  Stour bridge -Technical  School.  2s. 
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SPANISH. 

A  Spanish  Grammar. 

With  Copious  Exercises  in  Translation  and  Composition ;  Easy  reading 
Lessons  and  Extracts  from  Spanish  Authors  ;  a  List  of  Idioms  ;  a  Glossary 
of  Commercial  Terms  (English-Spanish) ;  and  a  copious  General  Vocabulary 
(Spanish-English).  By  WILLIAM  A.  KESSEN,  Teacher  of  Spanish,  Billhead 
High  School,  Glasgow.  3s.  6d. 
Investors'  Review.  — "To  the  student  who  wishes  to  master  the  Spanish 

language  for  commercial  or  literary  purposes  this  admirable  little  book  will 

prove  invaluable." 
Commerce.—"  Contains  practically  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  acquirement 

of  a  working  knowledge  of  the  language." 

MATHEMATICS. 

Arithmetic. 

With  numerous  Examples,  Revision  Tests,  and  Examination  Papers.  By 
A.  VBITOH  LOTHIAN,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  F.R.S.E.,  Mathematical  and  Science 
Lecturer,  E.G.  Training  College,  Glasgow.  With  Answers.  3s.  6d. 

Guardian. — "A  work  of  first-rate   importance We  should  find  it  hard 

to  suggest  any  improvement We  venture  to  predict   that  when   the  book 

becomes  known,  it  will  command  a  very  wide  circulation  in  our  public  schools 
and  elsewhere." 

Practical  Arithmetical  Exercises. 

FOR  SENIOR  PUPILS  IN  SCHOOLS.     Containing  upwards  of  8000  Examples, 

consisting  in  great  part  of  Problems,  and  750  Extracts  from  Examination 

Papers.     Second  Edition,  Revised.      364  pages,  3s.      With  Answers,  3s.  6d. 

JAMES   WELTON,    Esq.,    Lecturer    on    Education,    and   Master   of  Method, 

Yorkshire  College. — "  Your  '  Practical  Arithmetic  '  seems  to  me  the  most  complete 

collection  of  exercises  in  existence.     Both  idea  and  execution  are  excellent." 

Elementary  Algebra. 

The  Complete  Book,  288  pp.,  cloth,  2s.      With  Answers,  2s.  6d.     Answers 

sold  separately,  price  9d.     Pt.  I.,  64   pp.,  6d.     Pt.  II.,  64  pp.,   6d.     Pt. 

III.,  70pp.,  6d.     Pt.  IV.,  96  pp.,  9d.     Answers  to  Pts.  I.,  II.,  III.,  each 

2d.     Answers  to  Pt.  IV.,  3d. 

Educational  News. — "A  short  and  compact  introduction  to  algebra The 

exercises  are  remarkably  good,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  subject-matter  is  on 
the  soundest  principles.  The  work  is,  on  the  whole,  to  bo  commended  as  being 
at  once  inexpensive  and  scholarly." 

Handbook  of  Mental  Arithmetic. 

With  7200  Examples  and  Answers.  264  pp.  2s.  6d.  Also  in  Six  Parts, 
limp  cloth,  price  6d.  each. 

Teachers'  Monthly. — "The  examples  are  mainly  concrete,  as  they  should 
be,  are  of  all  varieties,  and,  what  is  most  important,  of  the  right  amount  of 
difficulty.' 

Educational  News. — "  This  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  at  once  a  handbook  and  a 
handy  book.  It  is  an  absolute  storehouse  of  exercises  in  mental  computations. 
There  are  most  valuable  practical  hints  to  teachers." 
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Modern    Geometry    of   the    Point,    Straight    Line,    and 
Circle. 

An  Elementary  Treatise.     By  J.  A.  THIRD,  D.Sc.,  Headmaster  of  Spier's 
School,  Beith.     3s. 

Schoolmaster.  — ' '  Each  branch  of  this  wide  subject  is  treated  with  brevity, 
it  is  true,  and  yet  with  amazing  completeness  considering  the  size  of  the  volume. 
So  earnest  and  reliable  an  effort  deserves  success." 

Journal  of  Education.  —  "An  exceedingly  useful  text -book,  full  enough 
for  nearly  every  educational  purpose,  and  yet  not  repellent  by  overloading." 

Educational  News. — "A  book  which  will  easily  take  rank  among  the  best  of 
its  kind.  The  subject  is  treated  with  complete  thoroughness  and  honesty." 

Mensuration. 

128  pp.,  cloth,  Is.     Also  in  Two  Parts.     Pt.  I.,  Parallelograms  and  Tri- 
angles.     64  pp.      Paper,   4d.;    cloth,   6d.      Pt.   II.,   Circles   and   Solids. 
64  pp.     Paper,  4d.  ;  cloth,  6d.    Answers  may  be  had  separately,  price  2d. 
each  Part. 
Educational  Times. — "The  explanations  are  always  clear  and  to  the  point, 

while  the  exercises  are  so  exceptionally  numerous  that  a  wide  selection  is  offered 

to  the  students  who  make  use  of  the  book." 

Higher  Arithmetic. 

For  Ex-Standard  and  Continuation  Classes.     128  pp.     Paper,  6d.  ;  cloth,  8d. 
With  Answers,  cloth,  lid.     Answers  may  be  had  separately,  price  3d. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

Fifty-Fifth  Thousand. 

Elements  of  Modern  Geography. 

By  the  Rev.    ALEXANDER   MAOKAT,   LL.D.,    F.R.G.S.      Revised  to  the 

present  time.    Pp.  300.    3s. 
Schoolmaster.— "For  senior  pupils  or  pupil-teachers  the  book  contains  all 

that  is  desirable It  is  well  got  up,  and  bears  the  mark  of  much  care  in  the 

authorship  and  editing." 

One  Hundred  and  Ninety-Sixth  Thousand. 
Outlines  of  Modern  Geography. 

By  the  SAME  AUTHOR.    Revised  to  the  present  time.    Pp.  128.    Is. 
These  '  Outlines  '—in  many  respects  an  epitome  of  the  '  Elements  '—are  care- 
fully prepared  to  meet  the  wants  of  beginners.     The  arrangement  is  the  same 
as  in  the  Author's  larger  works. 

One  Hundred  and  Fifth  Thousand. 

First  Steps  in  Geography. 

By  the  SAME  AUTHOR.    18mo,  pp.  66.    Sewed,  4d.  ;  in  cloth,  6d. 
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A  Manual  of  Classical  Geography. 

By  JOHN  L.  MYRES,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Ancient  History,  Oxford. 

[In  preparation. 

CHEMISTRY  AND  POPULAR 
SCIENCE. 

Forty  Elementary  Lessons  in  Chemistry. 

By  W.    L.   SARGANT,    M.A.,    Headmaster,    Oakham    School.      Illustrated. 

Is.  6d. 

Glasgow  Herald.  —  "Remarkably  well  arranged  for  teaching  purposes,  and 
shows  the  compiler  to  have  a  real  grip  of  sound  educational  principles.  The  book 
is  clearly  written  and  aptly  illustrated." 

Inorganic  Tables,  with  Notes  and  Equations. 

By  H.  M.  TIMPANY,  B.Sc.,  Science  Master,  Borough  Technical  School, 
Shrewsbury.  Crown  8vo,  Is. 

Things  of  Everyday. 

A    Popular    Science    Reader    on    Some    Common    Things.       With    Illus- 
trations.    2s. 
Guardian. — "  Will  be  found  useful  by  teachers  in  elementary  and  continuation 

schools  who  have  to  conduct  classes  in  the  'science  of  common  things.' Well 

and  strongly  bound,  and  illustrated  by  beautifully  clear  diagrams." 

GEOLOGY. 

An  Intermediate  Text- Book  of  Geology. 

By  Professor  CHARLES  LAPWORTH,  LL.D.,  University.  Birmingham. 
Founded  on  Dr  PAGE'S  'Introductory  Text-Book  of  Geology.'  With  Illus- 
trations. 5s. 

Educational  News. — "The  work  is  lucid  and  attractive,  and  will  take  high 
rank  among  the  best  text-books  on  the  subject." 

Publishers'  Circular. — "The  arrangement  of  the  new  book  is  in  every  way 
excellent,  and  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  it  is  thoroughly  up  to  date  in  all 

details Simplicity  and  clearness  in  the  book  are  as  pronounced  as  its  accuracy, 

and  students  and  teachers  alike  will  find  it  of  lasting  benefit  to  them." 

Education. —  "The  name  of  the  Author  is  a  guarantee  that  the  subject  is 
effectively  treated,  and  the  information  and  views  up  to  date." 

PALAEONTOLOGY. 

A  Manual  of  Palaeontology. 

For  the  Use  of  Students.  With  a  General  Introduction  on  the  Principles  of 
Palaeontology.  By  Professor  H.  ALLBYNE  NICHOLSON,  Aberdeen,  and 
RICHARD  LYDEKKER,  B. A.,  F.G.S.  &c.  Third  Edition.  Entirely  rewritten 
and  greatly  enlarged.  2  vols.  8vo,  with  1419  Engravings.  63s. 
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PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

Fifteenth  Edition ,  Revised, 

Introductory  Text- Book  of  Physical  Geography. 

With  Sketch-Maps  and  Illustrations.  By  DAVID  PAGE,  LL.D.  &c  Pro- 
fessor of  Geology  in  the  Durham  College  of  Science,  Newcastle.  Revised 
by  Professor  CHARLES  LAPWORTH.  2s.  6d. 

Athenaeum. — "  The  divisions  of  the  subject  are  so  clearly  defined,  the  explana- 
tions are  so  lucid,  the  relations  of  one  portion  of  the  subject  to  another  are  so 
satisfactorily  shown,  and,  above  all,  the  bearings  of  the  allied  sciences  to  Physical 
Geography  are  brought  out  with  so  much  precision,  that  every  reader  will  feel 
that  difficulties  have  been  removed  and  the  path  of  study  smoothed  before  him." 

PSYCHOLOGY   AND    LOGIC. 

An  Introductory  Text- Book  of  Logic. 

With  Numerous  Examples  and  Exercises.  By  SYDNEY  HERBERT  MELLONK, 
M.A.  (Lond.),  D.Sc.  (Edin.);  Examiner  in  Philosophy  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  Fifth  Edition,  Revised.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

Scotsman.  —  ''This  is  a  well -studied  academic  text -book,  in  which  the 
traditional  doctrine  that  has  been  handed  down  from  Aristotle  to  the  univer- 
sity professors  of  to-day  is  expounded  with  clearness,  and  upon  an  instructive 
system  which  leads  up  naturally  to  the  deeper  and  different  speculations  involved 

in  modern  logic The  book,  in  fine,  is  an  excellent  working  text-book  of  its 

subject,  likely  to  prove  useful  both  to  students  and  to  teachers." 

Elements  of  Psychology. 

By  SYDNEY  HERBERT  MELLONE,  M.A.  (Lond.),  D.Sc.  (Edin.),  and  MARGARET 
DRUMMOND,  M.A.  (Edin.)    Second  Edition,  Revised.     Crown  8vo,  5s. 
Scotsman. — "Thoroughness  is  a  feature  of  the  work,  and,  treating  psychology 
as  a  living  science,  it  will  be  found  fresh,  suggestive,  and  up-to-date." 

Education.  —  "The  authors  of  this  volume  have  made  satisfactory  use  of 
accredited  authorities  ;  in  addition,  they  have  pursued  original  investigations 
and  conducted  experiments,  with  the  result  that  great  freshness  of  treatment 
marks  their  contribution  to  the  teaching  of  psychology  " 

A  Short  History  of  Logic. 

By  ROBERT  ADAMSON,  LL.D.,  Late  Professor  of  Logic  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow.  Edited  by  W.  R.  SORLEY,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.,  Fellow  of  the  British 
Academy,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy,  University  of  Cambridge.  Crown 
8vo,  5s  net. 

"There  is  no  other  History  of  Logic — short  or  long — in  English,  and  no  similar 
short  work  in  any  other  language." 

FORESTRY. 

The  Elements  of  British  Forestry. 

A  Handbook  for  Forest  Apprentices  and  Students  of  Forestry.  By  JOHN 
NISBET,  D.CE.,  Professor  of  Forestry  at  the  West  of  Scotland  Agricultural 
College,  Author  of  'The  Forester.'  Crown  8vo,  5s.  6d.  net. 

Forest  Entomology. 

Bv  A  T  GILLANDERS,  Wood  Manager  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Northuml  .-i  - 
land,  K.G.  Second  Edition,  Revised.  With  351  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo, 
15s.net. 
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ELEMENTARY    SERIES. 

BLACKWOODS' 

LITERATURE    READERS. 

Edited   by  JOHN   ADAMS,   M.A.,   LL.D., 

Professor  of  Education  in  the  University  of  London. 

BOOK     I Pp.  228.    Price  Is. 

BOOK   II Pp.  275.     Price  Is.  4d. 

BOOK  III Pp.303.     Price  Is.  6d. 

BOOK  IV Pp.  381.     Price  Is.  6d. 


NOTE. 

This  new  Series  would  seek  to  do  for  Literature  what  has 
already  been  done  by  many  series  of  School  Readers  for 
History,  Geography,  and  Science.  Many  teachers  feel  that 
their  pupils  should  be  introduced  as  soon  as  possible  to  the 
works  of  the  great  writers,  and  that  reading  may  be  learnt 
from  these  works  at  least  as  well  as  from  compilations 
specially  written  for  the  young.  Because  of  recent  changes 
in  Inspection,  the  present  is  a  specially  suitable  time  for 
the  Introduction  of  such  a  series  into  Elementary  Schools, 
in  the  Preparatory  Departments  of  Secondary  Schools  the 
need  for  such  a  series  is  clamant. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  books  are  not  manuals  of 
English  literature,  but  merely  Readers,  the  matter  of  which 
is  drawn  entirely  from  authors  of  recognised  standing.  All 
the  usual  aids  given  in  Readers  are  supplied  ;  but  illustra- 
tions, as  affording  no  help  in  dealing  with  Literature,  are 
excluded  from  the  series. 

"  The  volumes,  -which  are  capitally  printed,  consist  of  selected 
readings  of  increasing  difficulty,  to  which  notes  and  exercises  are 
added  at  the  end.  The  selected  pieces  are  admirably  chosen,  especially 
in  the  later  books,  which  will  form  a  beginning  for  a  really  sound 
and  wide  appreciation  of  the  stores  of  good  English  verse  and 
prose." — A  thenaeum. 

"The  selected  readings are  interesting,  and  possessed  of  real 

literary  value.    The  books  are  well  bound,  the  paper  is  excellent, 

and  the  unusual  boldness  and  clear  spacing  of  the  type  go  far  to 

compensate  for  the  entire  absence  of  pictorial  illustrations."— Guardian. 

A  very  excellent  gradus  to  the  more  accessible  heights  of  the 

English  Parnassus The  appendices  on  spelling,  word-building, 

and  grammar  are  the  work  of  a  skilful,  practical  teacher."— Pall 
Mall  Gazette. 

"If  we  had  the  making  of  the  English  Educational  Code  for 
Elementary  Schools,  we  should  insert  a  regulation  that  all  boys  and 
girls  should  spend  two  whole  years  on  these  four  books,  and  on 
nothing  else."— Bradford  Observer. 

"The  books  are  graded  with  remarkable  skill."— Glasgow  Herald. 
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"  Absolutely  the  best  set  of  all  the  history  readers  that  have  hitherto 
been  published."— 7*/7<?  Guardian. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  WORLD. 

FOR    THE    CHILDREN    OF    THE    BRITISH    EMPIRE.      (In  Five  Books.) 

ByM.   B.  SYNQE. 

With  Coloured   Frontispieces  and  numerous   Illustrations  by 
B.  M.  Synge,  A.R.B.,  and  Maps. 


BOOK  I.    ON  THE  SHORES  OF  THE  GEEAT  SEA.    Is.  4d. 
Colonial  Edition,  Is.  6d. 


THE  Home  of  Abraham— Into  Africa- 
Joseph  in  Egypt -The  Children  of  Israel— 
The  First  Merchant  Fleet— Hiram,  King  of 
Tyre — King  Solomon's  Fleet — The  Story  of 
Carthage — The  Story  of  the  Argonauts — The 
Siege  of  Troy — The  Adventures  of  Ulysses — 
The  Dawn  of  History— The  Fall  of  Tyre— 
The  Rise  of  Carthage— Hanno's  Adventures 
— The  Battle  of  Marathon — King  Ahasuerus 
—How  Leonidas  kept  the  Pass  — Some 


Greek  Colonies  —  Athens  —  The  Death  of 
Socrates— The  Story  of  Romulus  and  Remus 
— HowIIoratius  kept  the  Bridge — Coriolanus 
—Alexander  the  Great— King  of  Macedonia 
—  The  Conquest  of  India  —  Alexander's 
City— The  Roman  Fleet— The  Adventures  of 
Hannibal  —  The  End  of  Carthage  —  The 
Triumph  of  Rome  —  Julius  Caesar  —  The 
Flight  of  Pompey— The  Death  of  Caesar. 


BOOK  II.    THE  DISCOVERY  OF  NEW  WORLDS.    Is.  6d. 


THE  Roman  World— The  Tragedy  of  Nero— 
The  Great  Fire  in  Rome— The  Destruction 
of  Pompeii— Marcus  Aurelius — Christians  to 
the  Lions— A  New  Rome — The  Armies  of 
the  North— King  Arthur  and  his  Knights  — 
How  the  Northmen  conquered  England — 
The  First  Crusade— Frederick  Barbarossa— 
The  Third  Crusade — The  Days  of  Chivalry 
—  Queen  of  the  Adriatic  — The  Story  of 
Marco  Polo  — Dante's  Great  Poem  — The 


Maid  of  Orleans — Prince  Henry,  the  Sailor — 
The  Invention  of  Printing — Vasco  da  Gama's 
Great  Voyage  —  Golden  Goa  —  Christopher 
Columbus — The  Last  of  the  Moors — Dis- 
covery of  the  New  World— Columbus  in 
Chains — Discovery  of  the  Pacific— Magel- 
lan's Straits— Montezuma— Siege  and  Fall  of 
Mexico  —  Conquest  of  Peru  —  A  Great 
Awakening. 


BOOK  III.    THE  AWAKENING  OF  EUROPE.    Is.  6d. 
Colonial  Edition,  Is.  9d. 


STORY  of  the  Netherlands— The  Story  of 
Martin  Luther— The  Massacre  of  St  Bar- 
tholomew—The Siege  of  Leyden— William 
the  Silent  —  Drake's  Voyage  round  the 
World— The  Great  Armada— Virginia— Story 
of  the  Revenge— Sir  Walter  Raleigh— The 
1  Fairy  Queen  '—First  Voyage  of  the  East 
India  Company — Henry  Hudson— Captain 
John  Smith— The  Founding  of  Quebec— 
The  Pilgrim  Fathers— Thirty  Years  of  War 
The  Dutch  at  Sea — Van  Riebeek's  Colony 


— Oliver  Cromwell — Two  Famous  Admirals 
— De  Ruyter — The  Founder  of  Pennsyl- 
vania— The  '  Pilgrim's  Progress ' — William's 
Invitation — The  Struggle  in  Ireland— The 
Siege  of  Vienna  by  the  Turks— The  Story  of 
the  Huguenots— The  Battle  of  Blenheim- 
How  Peter  the  Great  learned  Shipbuilding 
--Charles  XII.  of  Sweden— The  Boyhood  of 
Frederick  the  Greal^-Anson's  Voyage  round 
the  World— Maria  Theresa— The  Story  of 
Scotland. 
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THE  STORY  OF  THE  WORLD— continued. 


BOOK  IV.    THE  STRUGGLE 

THE  Story  of  the  Great  Mogul— Robert 
Olive— The  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta— The 
Struggle  for  North  America— George  Wash- 
ington—How Pitt  saved  England— The  Fall 
of  Quebec— "The  Great  Lord  Hawke"— 
The  Declaration  of  Independence— Captain 
Cook's  Story — James  Bruce  and  the  Nile — 
The  Trial  of  Warren  Hastings  —  Maria 
Antoinette  —  The  Fall  of  the  Bastile  — 
Napoleon  Bonaparte — Horatio  Nelson — The 
Adventures  of  Mungo  Park— The  Travels  of 
Baron  Humboldt— The  Battle  of  the  Nile— 


FOR  SEA  POWER.    Is.  9d. 

Copenhagen  —  Napoleon  —  Trafalgar  —  The 
Death  of  Nelson — The  Rise  of  Wellington — 
The  First  Australian  Colony— Story  of  the 
Slave  Trade— The  Defence  of  Saragoza— Sir 
John  Moore  at  Corunna — The  Victory  of 
Talavera— The  Peasant  Hero  of  the  Tyrol— 
The  "Shannon"  and  the  "Chesapeake"— 
Napoleon's  Retreat  from  Moscow — Welling- 
ton's Victories  in  Spain— The  Fall  of  the 
Empire — Story  of  the  Steam  Engine — Water- 
loo—The Exile  of  St  Helena. 


BOOK  V.    GROWTH  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE.    2s. 


How  Spain  lost  South  America— The  Greek 
War  —  Victoria,  Queen  of  England  —  The 
Great  Boer  Trek— The  Story  of  Natal— The 
Story  of  Canada— The  Winning  of  the  West 
— A  Great  Arctic  Expedition — Discoveries  in 
Australia— The  Last  King  of  France— Louis 
Kossuth  and  Hungary— The  Crimean  War— 
The  Indian  Mutiny— King  of  United  Italy 
—Civil  War  in  America— The  Mexican  Re- 
volution— Founding  the  German  Empire — 
The  Franco-German  War— The  Dream  of 
Cecil  Rhodes  — The  Dutch  Republics  in 


South  Africa — Livingstone's  discoveries  in 
Central  Africa— China's  Long  Sleep— Japan, 
Britain's  Ally — Russia — The  Annexation  of 
Burma  — The  Story  of  Afghanistan  — The 
Empire  of  India  —  Gordon,  the  Hero  of 
Khartum — The  Redemption  of  Egypt — The 
Story  of  British  West  Africa— The  Story  of 
Uganda  —  The  Founding  of  Rhodesia  — 
British  South  Africa  — The  Dominion  of 
Canada  —  Australia  —  The  New  Nation  — 
Freedom  for  Cuba — Reign  of  Queen  Victoria 
—Welding  the  Empire— Citizenship. 


Also  in  2  volumes,  at  3s.  6d.  each  net,  suitable  as  prize  books. 


Uniform  with  this  Series. 


THE    WORLD'S    CHILDHOOD. 

With  numerous  Illustrations  by  Brinsley  Le  Fanu. 


10. 


I.    STORIES 

Lit-tle  Red  Ri-ding  Hood. 

The  Three  Bears. 

The  Snow-Child. 

Tom  Thumb. 

The  Ug-ly  Duck-ling. 

Puss  in  Boots. 

The  Lit-tle  Girl  and  the  Cats. 

Jack  and  the  Bean-Stalk. 

Gol-dy. 

Cin-der-el-la— Part  I. 

II.    STORIES  OP  THE 


1.  A-bout  the  Gods. 

2.  The  Names  of  the  Gods. 

3.  Turn-ed  in-to  Stone. 

4.  The  Shin-ing  Char-i-ot. 

5.  The  Laur-el  Tree. 

6.  A  Horse  with  Wings. 

7.  The  Cy-press  Tree. 

8.  The  Fruits  of  the  Earth. 

9.  Cu-pid's  Gold-en  Ar-rows. 

10.  Pan's  Pipe. 

11.  A  Long  Sleep. 

12.  The  Re-ward  of  Kind-ness. 


OP  THE   FAIRIES.     lod, 

CONTENTS 

11.  Cin-der-el-la— Part  II. 

12.  The  Lost  Bell. 

13.  Jack  the  Gi-ant  Kill-er. 

14.  Star-bright  and  Bird-ie. 

15.  Beau -ty  and  the  Beast.' 

16.  Peach- Dar-ling. 

17.  In  Search  of  a  Night's  Rest. 

18.  Dick  Whit-ting-ton  and  his  Cat. 

19.  The  Sleep-ing  Beau-ty. 

GREEK  GODS  AND  HEROES.     lod. 

CONTENTS. 

13.  At-a-lan-ta's  Race. 

14.  The  Stor-y  of  Al-ces-tis. 

15.  The  Snow-White  Bull. 

16.  The  Spi-der  and  his  Web 

17.  I-o— the  White  Cow. 

18.  The  Three  Gold-en  Ap-ples. 

19.  The  01-ive  Tree. 

20.  A  Boy  Her-oofOld. 

21.  The  Thread  of  Ar-i-ad-ne. 

22.  The  Boy  who  tried  to  Fly. 

23.  The  Gold-en  Harp. 
Teacher's  Appendix. 
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"If  history  can  be  given  a  form  likely  to  make  it  palatable  to  young  folks,  "F" 
has  succeded  in  doing  so  in  these  '  Stories  of  the  English.'  It  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  the  book  represents  not  only  a  masterpiece  la  literature  for  children, 
but  a  work  of  no  slight  value  for  the  national  good."— Scotsman. 

STORIES    OF    THE    ENGLISH 
FOR    SCHOOLS. 

By  F. 

FOR  JUNIOR   SCHOLARS. 
VOL.   I. -FROM  THE  COMING  OF  THE  ENGLISH  TO  THE  ARMADA. —  1s.  6d. 

CONTENTS.—  The  coming  of  the  White  Horse— The  coming  of  the  Cross— The  Fight 
with  the  Raven— Alfred  the  Great— Edward  the  Confessor— William  the  Conquerer— The 
Kings  of  the  Golden  Broom — Richard  Lion-Heart — King  John  and  Magna  Charta — Earl 
Simon  the  Righteous — Edward  the  Englishman — Bannockburn  and  Berkeley — The  Lions 
and  the  Lilies — A  King  dethroned — Prince  Hal — King  Harry — The  Wart  of  the  Ko^'s 
Henry  VIII.  and  the  Revolt  from  Rome— Edward  VI.  and  Mary— Elizabeth,  the  Great 
Queen  :  (1)  English  Adventurers  and  the  Cruise  of  the  Pelican  ;  (2)  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots  ; 
(3)  Papist  Plots  and  the  Massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew  ;  (4)  The  Armada. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. — Dover  Castle — The  Pharos,  Dover — Norsemen — Homes  of  our 
Ancestors — Chateau  Gaillard — Tomb  of  a  Crusader  (Gervase  Alard),  Winchelsea  Church- 
Carnarvon  Castle— Coronation  Chair,  Westminster  Abbey— Knights  of  the  Fourteenth 
Century— Edward  the  Third— The  Battle  of  Cressy— Tomb  of  Edward  the  Third,  West- 
minster Abbey— Tomb  of  the  Black  Prince,  Canterbury  Cathedral— Richard  II.  on  his 
voyage  to  Ireland — .Jerusalem  Chamber,  Westminster  Abbey — Henry  V.  with  Military 
Attendants— Henry  V.  addressing  his  Army— Joan  of  Arc— The  Crowning  of  Henry  VII. 
on  Bos  worth  Field — Henry  VIII. — Wolsey — Sir  Thomas  More  taking  leave  of  his  Daughter 
—Calais  during  the  Sixteenth  Century— Queen  Elizabeth—The  Armada— Drake— Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots — Drake  playing  Bowls  with  his  Captains— Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

FOR   SENIOR   SCHOLARS. 
VOL.   II.— THE   STRUGGLE   FOR   POWER   AND   GREATER    ENGLAND.— 1s.  6d. 

CONTENTS.— The,  First  of  the  Htuarts— The  Struggle  for  Power— The  Puritan  Tyranny 
—The  Second  Struggle  for  Power :  Charles  II.— The  Revolution— The  Fight  with  France  : 
The  Dutch  King— Queen  Anne  and  Marlborough— Greater  England— The  Story  of  Anson— 
The  Story  of  Wolfe— The  Story  of  Captain  Cook— The  Story  of  Clive— The  War  of  American 
Independence— The  great  French  War— The  Story  of  Nelson— The  Story  of  the  Great  Duke 
—The  End  of  the  Stories. 

ILLUSTRATIONS James  I.— Bacon— Charles  I.— A  Cavalier— Oliver  Cromwell— The 

Great  Fire  of  London — The  Seven  Bishops  going  to  the  Tower — Landing  of  William  of 
Orange  in  England— Marlborough— Gibraltar— Chatham— Fight  between  the  Centurion  and 
the  Manila  Ship  — General  Wolfe  — The  Death  of  Captain  Cook  —  Washington  —  Pitt- 
Napoleon  Bonaparte— Nelson— H. M.S.  Victory,  Portsmouth  Harbour— Duke  of  Wellington 
— Napoleon  on  board  the  Bdierophon. 

Moira  O'Neill,  Author  of  '  Songs  of  the  Glen  of  Antrim,'  writing  to  Mr  Blackwood, 
says  :  "  F.'s  '  Stories  of  the  English '  was  written  for  my  little  daughter  Susan.  The 
child  is  quite  fascinated  by  it,  but  equally  so  are  all  the  grown-up  friends  to  whom 
I  have  shown  it.  I  lent  it  once  to  a  sailor  uncle,  and  he  sat  up  to  all  hours  of  that 
night  with  it,  and  afterwards  told  me  that  he  could  hardly  believe  that  such  an 
account  of  Nelson's  great  battles  had  been  written  by  a  woman,  because  it  was 
technically  accurate.  And  a  soldier  friend  and  critic  used  almost  the  same  words 
about  the  account  of  Marlborough's  campaigns.  F.  is  the  most  patient  and  faithful 
student  of  history  that  I  know.  She  has  such  a  strong  literary  sense  that  she  simply 
could  not  write  anything  except  in  a  literary  form,  and  combined  with  it  she  has 
that  rare  thing,  a  judicial  tnind.  This,  T  think,  gives  her  work  a  quite  peculiar 
value." 
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Standard  Readers. 

Revised  Edition.  With  Supplementary  Pages,  consisting  of  "Spelling 
Lists,"  "Word-Building,"  "Prefixes  and  Suffixes,"  &c.  Profusely  Illus- 
trated with  Superior  Engravings. 

BOOK      I.  40  Lessons  8d. 

BOOK    II.  40  Lessons  9d. 

BOOK  III.  60  Lessons  .            .            .            .Is.  Od. 

BOOK  IV.  60  Lessons  .            .            .            .Is.  3d. 

BOOK     V.  60  Lessons  .            .            .            .Is.  4d. 

BOOK  VI.  60  Lessons  ....      Is.  6d. 

Schoolmaster.—  "  We  strongly  recommend  these  books Children  will  be 

sure  to  like  them;  the  matter  is  extremely  suitable  and  interesting,  the  print 
very  distinct,  and  the  paper  a  pleasure  to  feel." 

Infant  Series. 

FIRST  PICTURE  PRIMER .  .  Sewed,  2d. ;  cloth,  3d. 
SECOND  PICTURE  PRIMER  .  .  Sewed,  2d. ;  cloth,  3d. 
PICTURE  READING  SHEETS. 

IST  SERIES.    |    2ND  SERIES. 

Each  containing  16  sheets,  unmounted,  3s.  6d.     Mounted  on  8  boards, 
with  cloth  border,  price  14s. ;  varnished,  3s.  6d.  per  set  extra. 

Or  the  16  sheets  laid  on  linen,  varnished,  and  mounted  on  a  roller, 
17s.  6d. 

THE     INFANT     PICTURE     READER.      With    numerous    Illustrations. 
Cloth,  limp,  6d. 

Educational  News.— "  Teachers  will  find  these  Primers  a  useful  introduction 
to  the  art  of  reading.  We  consider  them  well  adapted  to  their  purpose." 

Geographical  Readers. 

With  numerous  Maps,  Diagrams,  and  Illustrations. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  PRIMER.      (For  Stand.  I.)  96  pp.      9d. 

BOOK       I.  (For  Stand.     II.)    96pp.  .  .  9d. 

BOOK     II.  (For  Stand.   III.)  156  pp.  .  .  Is.  Od. 

BOOK  III.  (For  Stand.    IV.)  192  pp.  .  .  Is.  3d. 

BOOK    IV.  (For  Stand.     V.)  256  pp.  .  .  Is.  6d, 

BOOK     V.  (For  Stand.    VI.)  256  pp.  .  .  Is.  6d. 

BOOK    VI.  (For  Stand.  VII.)  256  pp.  .  .  Is.  9d. 

Schoolmaster.  —  "  This  is  a  really  excellent  series  of  Geographical  Readers. 
The  volumes  have,  in  common,  the  attractiveness  which  good  paper,  clear  type, 
effective  woodcuts,  and  durable  binding  can  present ;  whilst  their  contents,  both 
as  to  quality  and  quantity,  are  so  graded  as  to  be  admirably  adapted  to  the 
several  stages  of  the  pupil's  progress." 
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Historical  Readers. 

With  numerous  Portraits,  Maps,  and  other  Illustrations. 

SHORT     STORIES      FROM      ENGLISH 

HISTORY 160  pp.  Is.  Od. 

FIRST       HISTORICAL  READER        .  .  .160  pp.  Is.  Od. 

SECOND   HISTORICAL  READER        .  .  .224  pp.  Is.  4d- 

THIRD      HISTORICAL  READER        .  .  .256  pp.  Is.  6d. 

Schoolmaster. — "These  new  Historical  Readers  have  been  carefully  compiled. 
The  facts  are  well  selected ;  the  story  is  well  told  in  language  most  likely  to 
impress  itself  in  the  memory  of  young  children ;  and  the  poetical  pieces  are 
fitting  accompaniments  to  the  prose." 

School  Board  Chronicle. —  "The  treatment  is  unconventional,  but  always 
in  good  taste.  The  volumes  will  meet  with  much  favour  generally  as  lively, 
useful,  high-toned  Historical  Readers." 

Standard  Authors. 

Adapted  for  Schools. 

HAWTHORNE'S   TANGLEWOOD  TALES.     With   Notes  and  Illustra- 
tions.   160  pp.     Is.  2d. 

Aytoun's  Lays  of  the  Scottish  Cavaliers. 

With  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Life  of  the  Author,  for  Junior  Classes. 

EDINBURGH  AFTER  FLODDEN         .  32  pages,  2d.  ;  cloth,  3£d. 

THE  EXECUTION  OF  MONTROSE    .  32  pages,  2d.  ;  cloth,  3£d. 

THE  BURIAL-MARCH  OF  DUNDEE  32  pages,  2d.  ;  cloth,  3£d. 

THE  ISLAND  OF  THE  SCOTS    .        .  32  pages,  2d.  ;  cloth,  3£d. 

Teachers'  Aid.  —  "Capital  annotated  editions Beautifully  clear  and 

painstaking;  we  commend  them  heartily  to  our  brother  and  sister  teachers." 

Educational  News. — "Useful  issues  of  well-known  poems The  notes 

are  exceedingly  appropriate,  and  leave  nothing  in  doubt.  For  class  purposes 
we  can  specially  recommend  these  little  books." 

School  Recitation  Books. 

BOOK  I.  32  pages  .            .            .  2d. 

BOOK  II.  32  pages  .            .            .  .        2d. 

BOOK  III.  48  pages  .            .            .  .3d. 

BOOK  IV.  48  pages  .            .            .  .3d. 

BOOK  V.  64  pages  .            .            .  4d. 

BOOK  VI.  64  pages  ...  4d. 

Schoolmistress. — "These  six  books  are  a  valuable  contribution  to  school 
literature.  The  poems  for  each  standard  are  judiciously  chosen,  the  explanatory 
notes  and  questions  at  the  end  of  every  lesson  are  very  suitable." 
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Grammar  and  Analysis. 

BOOK     II.  24  pages  .  .  Paper,  l^d.  ;  cloth,  2£d. 

BOOK  III.  24  pages  .  .  Paper,  l£d. ;  cloth,  2£d. 

BOOK    IV.  48  pages  .  .  Paper,  2d. ;    cloth,  3d. 

BOOK     V.  64  pages  .  .  Paper,  3d.  ;    cloth,  4d. 

BOOK    VI.  64  pages  .  .  Paper,  3d.  ;    cloth,  4d. 

BOOK  VII.  64  pages  .  .  Paper,  3d.  ;    cloth,  4d. 

Schoolmaster. — "This  is  a  series  of  good  practical  books  whose  merits  ought 
to  ensure  for  them  a  wide  sale.  Among  their  leading  merits  are  simplicity  in 
definitions,  judicious  recapitulation,  and  abundance  of  well-selected  exercises 
for  practice." 

Teachers'  Aid. — "For  thoroughness,  method,  style,  and  high -claw  work, 

commend  us  to  these  little  text-books A  practical  hand  has  impressed 

every  line  with  individuality We  are  determined  to  use  them  in  our  own 

department." 

Arithmetical  Exercises. 


BOOK       I. 

. 

.     Paper,  l$d.  ;  cloth,  2£d. 

BOOK      II. 

. 

.     Paper,  IJd.  ;  cloth,  2Jd. 

BOOK    III. 

. 

.     Paper,  2d. 

cloth,  3d. 

BOOK    IV. 

. 

.     Paper,  2d. 

cloth,  3d. 

BOOK      V. 

. 

.     Paper,  2d. 

cloth,  3d. 

BOOK    VI. 

. 

.     Paper,  2d. 

cloth,  3d. 

BOOK  VII. 

. 

.     Paper,  3d. 

cloth,  4d. 

HIGHER  ARITHMETIC 

for  Ex-Standard  an 

d  Continua- 

tion  Classes. 

128  pp.  . 

.     Paper,  6d. 

cloth,  8d. 

%*  ANSWERS  may  be  had  separately,  and  are  supplied  direct 
to  Teachers  only. 

Schoolmaster. — "We  can  speak  in  terms  of  high  praise  respecting  this  series 
of  Arithmetical  Exercises.  They  have  been  carefully  constructed.  They  are 

well  graduated,  and  contain  a  large  and  varied  collection  of  examples We 

can  recommend  the  series  to  our  readers." 

Schoolmistress.—"  Large  quantity,  excellent  quality,  great  variety,  and  good 
arrangement  are  the  characteristics  of  this  set  of  Arithmetical  Exercises." 

Elementary  Grammar  and  Composition. 

Based  on  the  ANALYSIS  OF  SENTENCES.    With  a  Chapter  on  WORD- BUILDING 
and  DERIVATION,  and  containing  numerous  Exercises.     New  Edition.     Is. 

Schoolmaster. — "A  very  valuable  book.  It  is  constructive  as  well  as  analytic, 
and  well -planned  exercises  have  been  framed  to  teach  the  young  student  how  to 

use  the  elements  of  his  mother-tongue A  junior  text-book  that  is  calculated 

to  yield  most  satisfactory  results." 

Educational  Times. — "The  plan  ought  to  work  well A  decided  advance 

from  the  old-fashioned  practice  of  teaching." 
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Grammar  and  Analysis. 

Scotch  Code. 

STANDARD  II.  24  pages.  Paper,  l£d.  ;  cloth,  2£d. 

STANDARD  III.  32  pages.  Paper,  l|d.  ;  cloth,  2£d. 

STANDARD  IV.  56  pages.  Paper,  2$d.  ;  cloth,  3 $d. 

STANDARD  V.  56  pages.  Paper,  2£d.  ;  cloth,  3£d. 

STANDARD  VI.  64  pages.  Paper,  3d.  ;    cloth,  4d. 

Teachers'  Aid. — "These  are  thoughtfully  written  and  very  practically  con- 
ceived little  helps They  are  most  exhaustive,  and  brimming  with  examples." 

New  Arithmetical  Exercises. 

Scotch  Code. 

STANDARD       I.     32  pages  .  Paper,  l$d.  ;  cloth,  2£d. 
STANDARD     II.     32  pages  .  Paper,  l^d.  ;  cloth,  2£d. 
STANDARD  III.     56  pages  .  Paper,  2d.  ;    cloth,  3d. 
STANDARD    IV.     64  pages  .  Paper,  3d. ;     cloth,  4d. 
STANDARD     V.     80  pages  .  Paper,  4d.  ;    cloth,  6d. 
STANDARD    VI.     80  pages  .  Paper,  4d. ;    cloth,  6d. 
HIGHER  ARITHMETIC  for  Ex-Standard  and  Continua- 
tion Classes         128  pages  .  Paper,  6d.  ;    cloth,  8d. 

%*  ANSWERS  may  be  had  separately,  and  are  supplied  direct 
to  Teachers  only. 

Educational  News. — "The  gradation  of  the  exercises  is  perfect,  and  the 
examples,  which  are  very  numerous,  are  of  every  conceivable  variety.  There  is 
ample  choice  for  the  teacher  under  every  head.  We  recommend  the  series  as 
excellent  School  Arithmetics." 

Merit  Certificate  Arithmetic. 

96  pp.     Paper  cover,  6d. ;  cloth,  8d. 

Mensuration. 

128  pp.,  cloth,  Is.  Also  in  Two  Parts.  Pt.  I.,  Parallelograms  and 
Triangles.  64  pp.  Paper,  4d. ;  cloth,  6d.  Pt.  II.,  Circles  and  Solids. 
64  pp.  Paper,  4d. ;  cloth,  6d.  Answers  may  he  had  separately,  price 
2d.  each  Part. 

Educational  Times. — "The  explanations  are  always  clear  and  to  the  point, 
while  the  exercises  are  so  exceptionally  numerous  that  a  wide  selection  is 
offered  to  the  students  who  make  use  of  the  book." 

A  First  Book  on  Physical  Geography. 

For  Use  in  Schools.     64  pp.     4d. 

Journal  of  Education.— "This  is  a  capital  little  book,  describing  shortly 
and  clearly  the  geographical  phenomena  of  nature." 
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Manual  Instruction — Woodwork.  DESIGNED  TO  MEET  THE 
REQUIREMENTS  OP  THB  MINUTE  OF  THE  SCIENCE  AND  ART  DEPARTMENT 
ON  MANUAL  INSTRUCTION.  By  GEORGE  ST  JOHN,  Undenominational 
School,  Handsworth,  Birmingham.  With  100  Illustrations.  Is. 

Blackwoods'  Simplex  Civil  Service  Copy  Books. 

By  JOHN  T.  PEARCB,  B.A.,  Leith  Academy.     Price  2d.  each. 

CONTENTS    OF    THE    SERIES. 
No.  1.  Elements,  Short  Letters,  Words. 
.1    2.  Long  Letters,  Easy  Words. 
„    3.  Capitals,  Half-line  Words, 
n    4.  Text,  Double  Ruling,  Sentences. 
I.    5.  Half-Text,  Sentences,  Figures, 
n    6.  Intermediate,  Transcription,  &c. 
n    7.  Small  Hand,  Double  Ruling. 
„    8.  Small  Hand,  Single  Ruling. 
The  Headlines  are  graduated,  up-to-date,  and  attractive. 

Blackwoods'  Universal  Writing  Books. 

Have  been  designed  to  accompany  the  above  series,  and  teachers  will  find  it 
advantageous  to  use  them  as  Dictation  Copies,  because  by  them  the  learner 
is  kept  continually  writing  at  the  correct  slope,  &c.  No  1.  is  adapted  for 
LOWER  CLASSES,  No.  2  for  HIGHER  CLASSES.  Price  2d.  each. 

Practical  Teacher. — "  Our  readers  would  do  well  to  write  for  a  specimen  of 
this  book,  and  of  the  blank  exercise-books  ruled  on  the  same  principle.  They 
are  worth  careful  attention." 

School  World. — "Those  teachers  who  are  anxious  to  train  their  pupils  to 
write  in  the  style  associated  with  Civil  Service  Competitions  should  find  the 
copy-books  designed  by  Mr  Pearce  very  useful.  The  writing  is  certainly  simple  ; 
it  may,  in  fact,  be  reduced  to  four  elements,  in  which  the  pupil  is  rigorously 
exercised  in  the  earlier  books  before  proceeding  in  later  numbers  to  continuous 
writing." 

Schoolmaster. — "Those  of  our  readers  in  search  of  new  books  should  see 
these." 

Journal  of  Education. — "Aids  the  eye  and  guides  the  hand,  and  thus 
checkmates  any  bias  towards  error  in  the  slope." 


UNIVERSITY    CALENDARS. 

St  Andrews  University  Calendar. 

Printed  and  Published  for  the  Senatus  Academicus.     Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d.  net. 

St  Andrews  University  L.L.A.  Calendar. 

Printed  and  Published  for  the  Senatus  Academicus.     Crown  8vo,  Is. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 
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